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N Melde to; the Art of Een Avi NG. | 


ps 5 A was to lan on iron or fee. 


AKE the bulk of a 595 of white wax: melt i it, and 

5 add to it the of a m muaſquex, all of ceruſe of 
(nice. When both are incorporated together, form 
this compoſition into ſwall ſticks. With them rub your 
iece of flee], or, iron, after having. previouſly warmed 
it ſuthciently to melt the wax, which you will ſpread 
well aver it with a feather, Then the wax 18 cold; trace 


E 


whatever you will on it, and paſs afterwards, on the 
lines you hall have drawn, the following water. 


II. 4 mordant water to engrav? on feel. . 
f I, Take good yerjuice in grapes, the ſrongeſt you 
can find; alum in powder; and alittle ſalt dried and pul- 
veriſed. Mix all together till perfectly diſſlolved: then 
paſs ſome of that water on. the lines of your drawing, re- 
peating the ſame, till it is ſufficiently deep engraved, 
That engraving wall appear white, as e on a * 
ground. 4 
2. Or elſe take verdigriſe, rong — — ammoniac 
and common. fajts, and copperas, equal parts. Set all 
together achefling, for a quarter of an hour: then ſtrain 
it through, 3 rag, aud run ſome of that water on your 
de A plate. 


— 


—— — 


— 
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fortis. When that is done, you let your work dry for a 


you will puta little more than a quart of water, and 
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plate. In about half an hour afterwards it will be 
perfectly engraved. | | 

3. Carror's varniſh, of which the compoſition ſhall 
be found hereafter, in the Chapter on Varniſbes, isan admi- 
rable compoſition to lay on the plate you propoſe to 


III. To engrave auith aquaſortis, ſ that the work may 
6 appear lite a baſſo relievo. | 

Take equal parts of vermilion and of black lead : two, 

or three, grains of maſtick. in drops. Grind them all to- 


gether, on marble, with lintſeed oil; then put this com- 


poſition. into a ſhell. Next to this operation, cut ſome 
ſoft quills, and let your ſteel or iron be well poliſhed. 
Try firſt, whether your colour runs ſufficiently with your 


pens : and, if it ſhould not, you muſt add a little more oil 


to it; without making it, however, too limped; but on- 
ly fo as to have your pen mark freely with it, as if you 
were writing, with ink, on paper. Then rub well your 
plate of ſteel with wood aſhes, to clean and ungreaſe it; 
after which, you wipe it with a clean rag, and draw your 
deſign upon it, with your pen, prepared as before, and 
dipped into your liquor. If you want to draw birds, or 
other animals, you muſt only draw the outlines of them 
with your pen, then fill up the inſide of thoſe lines with 


is a 1 that is to ſay, you will cover all the ſpace, 
— „ 


ined between the firſt outlines drawn with the pen, 
with the Tame colour, which you will lay with a bruſh, to 
preſerve all that part againſt the mordacity of the 2 


day or two. When dryed thus, you take ſome fire, 
made with charcoal, into a chaffendiſh, and bake over it 
your colour, by. degrees, till it becomes quite brown. 
Take care notwithſtanding not to burn it, for fear you 
ſhould ſcale it when you come to ſcratch, with the point 
of a needle, thoſe etchings, or places, which you want 
to be engraved, with the following aguafortis.. 
IV. Aquafortis for exgraving. ' —« 

Take verdigriſe, roch alum, Roman vitriol, and com- 
mon ſalt, of each three ounces.; which you will pound 
into a very fine powder. Have a new pipkin, in which 


your 


bs Ze. as. ME. 
= 
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your'drugs; all together. Let them thus infuſe a cou- 
ple of hours; then place them over a charcoal fire :- 
and, when the water has a little ſimmered, take the pot 


from off the fire and let it cool ſo, that you may dip 


your hand in it without ſcalding.” Then have an earth- 
en cup, with which you take of that water, and pour :t 
over the work you mean to engrave; ſd that it-may run 


well, and freely, over all the places which are to be 


marked, and then off into a pan placed under to re- 
ceit e it: Continue thus to water your work for three 


quarters of an hour Ihen you will pour upon it clear 
pump watet, to waſn off the mad which the aguzafortis 


ſhall have occaſioned. You are then to try, with a 


needle, the depth of the lines of your engraving - and, 


if not at your liking; you muſt begin again watering it, 


as before. The only care you are to have, is, that your 


liquor ſhould not be too warm: for, then, it would 


ſpoil the work. It is better to uſe it lukewarm only 


and be longer at it. 


V. To engrave on braſs, or copper, coith aquafortis. 

— You muſt put in your colour more maſtick in drops, 
and bake it alſo rather more over the fire, after it is 
laid on your plate; ſo that it ſhould turn almoſt black. 
And, if it be a flat work, as generally are all thoſe on 


copper plates, you muſt raĩſe around it a border of wax 
to prevent the tert which you are to pour on it, 


from running off, and which is to be a ſeparatin a- 
fortis with which you cover the plate to the thickneſs of 
a crown piece. Aſter it has been thus left covered with 
that agzafortis, for a little while, this becomes green: 
then, is the time to throw) it away, and to pour, in jta 


place, ſome pump water, when you will examine wheths« . 
er the lines be ſafhciently dee por not. If not, pour a- 


gain freſh aqzafortrs on your plate, and thus you will 
obtain works of baſs reheve by contrary ; that is to ſay, 
raiſed” grounds. You may thus engrave' all ſorts of 


works. 


| VI. To enprave prints,” by aquafortis. 

Take ſome ceruſe, Which you will grind well 'with 

clear pump water, and ſixe it with iſinglaft. Lay this 

compoſition, with a coarſe bruſh, or pencil, on the plate 
. * 5 


which 
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which-you want to engrave, When it is dry, draw on 
it whatever deſign you pleaſes. Or, if you want 
counterproof a copperplate print, blacken all the back 
of your print; and, plaeing that blackened part on 
your plate, prepared as before, go over all the ſtrokes 
of your print, with a ſmooth i ivory,, or wooden, point; 
which will ſtamp the black of the print, in all thoſe pla- 
ces, on the plate. Then you will go again overall the 
black ſtrokes, which are laid on your plate, with a pen 
and ink.: and, taking afterwards a fteel point, very fine 
and well tempered, you will etch your plate with it, in 
following all the ſtrokes marked on it, 608 N N n 
tis, as ene directed. 


VII. Another. TRY 

ths le and gripd it Well with 5d in 
drops. Cover your plate with it by means firſt of 
bruſh, and then ſmooth.it wich is ſoft part, of a W355 
feather, Let this dry, for a day or two z then give a ſe- 
cond coat, of this compoſition, over the firſt ; and ſpre 
it with che palch of your hand. When dry, bake it o- 
ver chareoal. till it comes a little yellow; then draw 
what you will aver it, with a black lead eee 1 
n afterwards, as defore directed. ba 2345 


Vin. The wethed of. engraving. e + gi 158 


1. Vou muſt have a very well poliſhed plate, aud per · 
fecily clean. Set it to Warm over a chaſtog diſh, in which: 
there is a charcoal fire. While on it, cover it with a 
varviſh, either dry or liquid, forthere are two ſorts. 
Then you hlacken that varniſh Wirk the flame of a can · 
dle, Over which For pals, ab nn the plate on 7 
varniſhed ſide :. Srl EY 
2. This belag FRB aka ie to do than 
to chalk your: deſign on that plate, which is nien 
more eaſy than to engrave {with the graver. Far, if 
you rub the back part of your:drawing with fome fan · 
guine ſtone (red chalk) or any thing elſe, and lay it 
afterwards on your plate, 40 trace it with a; point, the 
ſaoguitie, which is on the back of the draught, will eafly 
ſet off on the varniſh. 80 that you may. follow. after» 
watds all the lines of the defign, and be. invited mars 
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N gos, eaten in, as there ſhould be nothing to find 


Lk is oth ͤ ee ed ES 


correct in all the turns, and the expreſſion of the figures, 
This is the reaſon why all the painters, who have their 
own works engraved, take the trouble of drawing alſo 
the outlines of their figures, that the ſpirit. and beauty 
of the deſign may be preſerved. © Indeed it muſt be 
confeſied, that we always diſcover. a great deal more 
art in thoſe pieces Which are engraved with aguafortis, 
than there is found in them that are done by the graver. 
And, even in many of theſe, the agugfurtis is often em- 
ployed to ſketch lightly the contenrs, or outlines, of 
the figures, and to havs them more correct. 
3. True it is, that it is ſome times found. neceſſary to 
touch a little over, with the graver, certain parts which 
are not ſtrong enough, or that the aguafortzs , has; not 
eaten in ſufũciently. For it is not eaſy, ina great plate, 
to get all the ſeveral parts ſo proportionably, and 2 
fault 

with, e da Lode e 
4. It is not enough for an engraver. to work with the 
point of his needle, or ſcooper, in all the different pla- 
ces of his work, Wich the ſtrength and delicacy neceſſary 
to make appear, as he wants them to be, the. moſt, xe - 
mote and the neareſt parts. It is again requiſite that he 
ſhould take care, when he comes to put the aguaforris 
on his plate, it ſhould not bite. equally. every where. 
This is preveated, as follows, by a mixture of oil and 
tallow, which. you will drop in it, from a lighted candle. 


5. To this effect he muſt have a framed wooden 7 


board, over-laid with wax, on which he fixes his plate a 
little ſlant way: then. pours agugfortis on it, ſo that it 
may only paſs over it, and run into an earthen pan, pla- 
ced under to receive it. Therefore he takes care to 
examine when thoſe parts, which are not to be ſo deep- 
iy eaten in, have received a ſufficient quantity ' of aqua- 
Fortis in which caſe, taking off his plate, bewaſhes it 
with pump water, by pouring. it only over; dries it 
gently before the fre, then covers the moſt remote parts, 
and them which, he wants to preferve weakeſt, with the 
above mentioned mixture-of oil and tallow, that the 2 
guafortis Mould nat act, any more, on thoſe places. 


Ibus, covering at ſeveral times, and as much as he plea - 
2 1 E 7 Yi * 5 1 1 4 8 | ſes, 1 
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ſes, ſuch places of his plate as he wants to keep not ſo 
ſtrong as others, it reſults that the figures, which are 
forwards in the picture, are conſtantly every time 
waſhed with the aguafortis which eats in them, till he ſees 
they are ſafficient 
gree of ſtrength which he is defirons of giving them. 
6. That ſort of aguafortis we have mentioned and de- 
ſcribed in this chapter at the article of the water for en- 
graving on iron, and which is compoſed with verdigriſe, 
vinegar, common and ammoniac ſalts, and copperas, is 
alſo made uſe of ts engrave on copper, in pouring it on 
the plates, covered either with hard or foft varniſh, and 
ſcratched, or etched, agreeably to the deſign you in- 
tend to engrave on them. | ICH 
7. As for what concerns the refiner's agizafortis, com- 
monly called white avater, it is never uſed but upon 
the foft varniſh + and never as the former, which is cal- 
led green water, 
letting it run off into a pan under it: A border of wax 
2 be made round the plate, on which, this being laid 
t u 
aſter having previouſly tempered it more or leſs with a 
proportionable quantity of common water, which is 
called pich/ing. 


| You begin by preparing a board, according to the- 
ie and thickneſs you want it, and finely poliſhed on the 
" fide it is to be engraved. The fort of wood, which is 
generally choſen for ſuch a purpoſe, is either pear-tree 
or box. And, of the two, this laſt is even ſtill prefergble, 
both on account of its being of a ſuperior hardneſs, and 
alſo leſs liable to be worm- eaten. 5 
draw firſt your deſign, fach as you want it to appear in 
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y engraved, and according to the de- 
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pouring it only over the plate, and 


n a table, ſome of that awhite water is poured, 


IX. To engrave on wood. 


On thatbozrd you 


printing. They, who have not the talent of drawing, 
as there are a great number, make uſe of the very 
drawing you give them, which they paſte on their board, 
by the right ſide, with a paſte made of good flour, water, 


and a little vinegar. 


You muſt take care tht all the 


ſtrokes of the drawing ſhould touch well, and ſtick on 
tue wood: and, when the paper is very dry, wet it 


gently, and with the tip of your finger rub it off by de- 
grees, ſo that the Rrokes only of the drawing ſhould re- 


. 
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main on your board, as if you had drawnit with ink and 


a pen. Theſe ſtrokes or lines, ſhew you all that you 


are to ſpare, or-preſerve:; all the reſt you are to cut off 


and fink down with delicacy by means of 'a ſharp and 
well tempered pen - knife, ſmall chiſel, or goaer; according 
to the ſize and delicacy of the work, for yo have no 
need of any other tool. MATT AX 12,0 ot $4 5 


X. 7. 0 engrave on copper with thi graver.” 


1; When the plate, which is to be of red e is- 
well poliſhed, you draw your defign on it with either 


the black lead-ftone or a ſteel point. When that is 


done, you have no further need of any thing but very 


Warp and well tempered gravers to cut in, and give 


wore or lets ſtrength to certain parts, according tothe - 


fubject, and the figures, you execute. | 

2. You muſt alſo have a certain tool of fix inches long, 
or thereabouts, one of the ends of which, called a fcra- 
per, is made in the form of a triangle, ſharp on each 


edge, with which you ſcrape on the copper when you 


want it. The other end, called a burniſher, has very 


much the ſhape of a fowl's heart, a little prolonged by 
the point; round and ſlender. This ſerves to poliſh the 


copper, to mend the faults, and ſoften the ſtrokes. ., 

3: In order to form a better judgement of your work, 
yon muſt now and then, as you proceed on, make uſe of 
a ſtump, made with a piece of an old hat rolled up and 
| blackened, with which yourub your plate, on the place 
ou are working, which fills the ſtrokes with black; and 
makes you ſee better the effect of your work, as you go- 
You muſt be provided likewiſe with a leather -coſhion, 
on which youlay your plate, while you engrave it. 

4- We ſhall not give any further account of the art of 
engraving than this ſhort epitome, and we ſhall. not at- 
tempt to enter into a more particular detail of the vari- 
ous and curious circumftances attending this noble art. 


— 
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_  Fiſed : then pour over it good ſtrong. vinegar, which 


& 
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XI. To engrave on ſteel or iron; ſuch as blades of J 


ords, knives, &c. . . 

1. Take one part of linden-tree coals,; two of vitriol, 
and as much of ammoniac ſalt. Grind all together with 
vinegar, ſo as to obtain a ſoft paſte of it, Then, what+ 
ever you want to engrave on ſteel or iron, begin firſt by 
ſketching it with vermilion diluted with lintſeed oil, 
which you ſhall have put a-drving to uſe it afterwards 
like a pencil. When your draw ing is done, cover it 
with the above mentioned paſte to the thickneſs of a fin- 
ger. This compoſition mult be applied warm; and 
the more warm it is, the ſooner the work will be engra- 
ved; though you muſt have care not to burn it. When 
this compolition is well dry, take that powder off, and | 
waſh well the engraved place, 34 r 

2. You may to the ſame effect take Spaniſh verdigriſe, 
or common ſalt, one part; and while you pound it in a 
jr org add ſome very ſtrong vinegar, and proceed as 

ve. i | | 
3. Some make uſe of vitriol, alum, common ſalt, and 
linden-tree coals, which they prepare and uſe as above 
( A eee? Cleats, . 

XII. # water to engrave on iron or copper. 

1. Take Spaniſh verdigriſe, ſublimate mercury, vit- 
riol, and alum, equal parts. Pound it all well in a 
mortar, and put it in a glaſs veſſel ſufficiently large, with 
a proportionable quantity of the ſtrongeſt diſtilled vin- 
egar. Let the whole thus inſuſe for twelve hours, ſtir- 
ring it often. Draw next what deſign you like on a 
coat of wax laid on your: won; or copper, either with a 
ſteel point, or ficti tious ocher, mixed with lintſeed oil. 
Then paſs ſome of your liquor on the places you ſhall 
have etched with a needle or ſteel point; in following 
carefully the ftrokes of your deſien, if it be firſt drawn 
on wax. For, in the uſe of this method, you muſt not 
fail to begin by covering firſt your plate with it, as we 
faid eltewhere. You may again lay on your deſign, 
prepared as we ſaid, ſome ſublimate alone, finely pulve-; 


you will let lay for the ſpace. of half an hour, after 
which waſh it with cold water, and clean off your plates 
N XIII. Araother 
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1. Take Spaniſh verdigrife, aſumen plumcum, ammo- 
niac ſalt, tartar, vitriol, and common ſalt, of each a 
quarter, of an ounce. When'the whole is well pound- 
ed, and mixed with the ſtrongeſt vinegar, let it thus re- 
main for the fpace of half an hour. If you want to 
have your defign raiſed, make it with factitious ocher 
and hntſeed oil, well f and mixed together, and 
let it dry perfectly. Then ſet the aforeſaid water a- 
warming over the fire in an iron pan well tinned with 
esd; and, leaving it on the fire, take your Reel plate, 
Wand bolding it in one hand over the pan, take with the 
Wother of the warm liquor, with 4 fpoon, and pour it of 
our plate z. fo that, by falling again into the pan, you 
eſe vene of your water. Continue fo doing; for 2 

oarter of an hour's time: taking cars, however; 
pour Water ſnöuld not be too Warm, left is ſhoull ſer a- 
W running the oil which is wized with the varniſh; When 
this is done; rub the aforeſaid compoſition with pot · au. 
les mixed with an equal quantity of quick lime in pows 
der, and you will find that what was covered with the 
compoſition Will be preſerved, and raiſed from th gs 
ther parts of che plate which are eaten do ν wm. 
b 34 eine $7 ae on elenden a3gud 
XIV. An ardent Water to en grave ſteel deeply, er even 

| eat it E entirely. = | 

_ Take two quarts, or thereabout. of thick hlack wine, 
the old eſt and the beſt: you cen find; - Piſſulve into ii 

quick lime, and brimſtone in powder, wine tartar and 
bite ſalt, of esch equal parts, and as much of this 
hole as there can poſſibly he diſſolved in thati quanti 
of wine. You ſhall next put ali that mixthre anto a 
curbit, or rather in a tetort well luted. Adapt to t # 
boli-hetd to ſer ve as à receiver. Le well the-joints; 
then give it the heat gradually. There will diſtill a 
very mordant water, Which you may keep in a” phial; 
carefully ſtopped, for uſq̃k 9 
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| 'SzcrETs relative to MeTats.. | 
0 I. A ſecret to cauſe the tranſmutation. of iron into-thefinef 
„ | | 


1. AKE of clean foot one pound; oak-wood: afhes 
$1 twelve ounces, and four of pounded: garlicks; 
Boil all together im twelve pounds of common water, re- 
97 duced to a third, or four pounds. Strain this, and di Y 
. in it the iron pegs, which you will afterwards ſtratif7 
with the following cement. 4 m_ 
4 2. Take burnt wood's coals; ocherwiſe culled coder, 
and quick lime, of each three pounds: ſoot dried, and 
calcinated in an iron pan, one d: decrepitate ſalt; 

four ounces: Make of this and your iron ſeveral beds 
alternately one over another; and, having well luted the 
veſſels in Which you ſhall have made thoſe beds of iron 
and cement, give them a reverberating fire, for-thres- 
times twenty-four hours, and the operation is done. 


N N 
II. To nale ein. | | 
.* Taken diſcretionable quantity of rye-bran quite pure; 
boil it a minute or to in vinegar; then add to it a little 
water, and in that ſame inſtant plunge your ſheets of 
black iron: then take out of the fire, and ſtop well, the 
. veſſel. Let your iron reſt there and ſoak for twenty - 
) four hours; after which time take off your iron ſheets ;; 
ſcore them well with the very bran with which the 
have been a-ſoaking, then rub: them over a little 
rindſtones. This being done; make them ſoak again 
2 a water wherein yous ſhall have diſſolved ſome am- 
moniac ſalt, whence having taken them off, ſet them = 
_ Eraining, and rub them afterwards. with-rye-bran, and 
your tis will be-done.. © pH) a 
Obſerve that the veſſel in which you lay your ſheets- 
ſoaking, muſt be large enough to receive them in their 
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III. Te break-en iron. bar: as big as the arm. 
Take melted ſoap with which you will rub your iron 
bar at the place where you would have it break. Thea 
with any thing take off and clean away part of that unc- 
jon, in the middle of it, about the width of balf a crown, 
hen take a ſponge, dipt into ardent water of three 


it will N & Aer Hh NOR 
IV. An rt fame pur poſe. | 

In two pounds of aguafertis, diſſolve orpine, ſulphur, 
regal, and verèigriſe, one ounce of each; of quick-lime, 
illed in two ounces of triple- diſtilled vinegar, oneounce. 
ace the whole in an alembic with one ounce of ſaltps- 
e, and two of ammoniac falt: and, having given a 
Fradual fire to it, you will take the ſpirits which ſhall 

ave diſtilled, and put them again over the fœces or reſi- 
ue, with an addition of two ounces of pulveriſed arſe- 


vrreateſt eaſe, - You muſt only take a great care to 
roared yourſelf againft the fumes, in di 
pontion. 


| V. To compoſe u mt of a gold colour. 

Take refiner's copper ſix ounces 7 them into a 
rucible ; add one ounce of calaminary ſtone ; half an 
unce of tuty, and one of terra merita, in powder. G 
d this a melting fire for ve or fix hours running, and 
d more: then take off the crucible from the fire. Put 
is compoſition in powder, and add to it two ounces of 
ommon mercury, {ix of ſea-ſalt exſiccated, and a ſuffi. 
ient quantity of water. Set the whole a-boiling, until 
ere appear no more mereury. Then put the matter 
nto a crucible, and place it between two fires of kin." 
led coals, avoiding carefully the breathing of the ſumes. 


ompoſition in water, till this runs off quite clear. Set 
13 again in a erucible: and, when melted, pour it into 
an ingot, This will give you a metal, of the moſt beau- 


heads, &c. But one cannot recommend too much the 
| | avoiding 


1 
FR hea. 


Woiftillations ; bring it round the bar, and, in fix hours, 


vic. Diftill this a- new, and keep what ariſes from it. 
n this, if you dip an handkerchief and turn it round an 
ron bar, in three hours time it will break with the 


* 


177 - | 
com 

4 0 . 

1 - 


Give | 


ive this a melting fire, for two hours, then waſn the 


iful gold colour which enn be defired, and which yo 
may make uſe of for plates, buckles, ſnuff- boxes, cane- 


4 . 8 4 , : B . 
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avoiding of breathing the . of this n 
While ic ãs maln. 3 4 


120. VI. Another comprfitiog. of metal. 

Take 2 certain reaſonable. quantity. of the lesves f 
Perficaria ureus, called  Arſmart, or, vulgarly. Water- 
pepper, which you will dry an the ſhade. Melt in a cru- 
eible fix ounces of refiner's copper, and, when melted, 
throw in one ounce of powder of the arſmart's — 
or even half an ounce; then cover the crucible with an 
iron lid, and keep this matter in fuſion for the ſpace of 
one hour, aſter which. you caſſ it in an ingot. This pro- 
C; als will give you a,nictal which (except the colour that 
atiſts can at any time give it by an inJuftry well known 
to hem) has otherwiſe all the qualities of gold. The 
only delect is, that, it cannot bear teſting; and that it 
muſt therefore ſerve ou to ſupply common copper 
which ruſts eaſi X au has not ſo much brightneſe. It 
may be uſed for candleſlicks, ind other fimilar works. 

We thought it was proper here to give this receipt, 
28 it is, to be wiſhed we could make ourſeſves thoſe me- 
tallic compoſitions, which we import from Holland, and 
other coutries. 


VII. To defaloe gold im your naked band. 
- Difil} hart's 101 juſt led. and, aſt r having 
drawn the ſpirits ver aſcenſum 1 in balneo-mariz, cohobate 
in three different times. At the third diſtillation you 
ſablime all the fixt: and, when done, lute well the veſſel, 
and keep the liquor for uſe. This liquor, care fully pre- 
erved, will diffotve Bodi thenaked palaraf your hand, 


VIII. ther 18 gig funk ele 6 imperfe2 muell. 8 

It is well knewn that gol is the moſt perfect of me- 
tals After this comes ſilver, the principles of which 
are very near pure, and equally proportioned. between 
them as thoſe of gold. All other metals are reckoned 
imperfect and crude. Amonę them however that which 
appro ches neareſt ro perfett on, is copper. This ther- 
fore my eafily be purified, by being delivered of all the 
ſaperficial and combuſtible ſalphurs with which it is load- 
ed, And hoe ver will proceed, according to the follow- 


ing ging, will not fail to obtain! it. 1 
Is Take 


ou * 


, way * 
9 
LN 
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1. Take what quantity you pleaſe of copper. Set it in 
a crucible over à melting fire. While melting in that 
crucible, throw in at different times ſome tutty powder f 
mixed with equal parts of refinedfaltpetre. Then, the 3* 
detonations being made, take the crucible out of the fire 
and let it cool. Break the crucible and ſeparate the ſcories 
from the regulus. Put the copper-regulus into another 
crucible, and reiterate the ſame operation three times, 
till the copper is extremely fine and true gold colour. 9 

2. Now, if you ſet it a- melting for the fourth time, 
and project on it perſicaria's or hydro-pepper's leaves 
wk 2, you will render it ſtill more perfect: and you 
might thus purify it fo far, as to give it, at laſt, all (be 
qualities of gold. 1 | TEA 128-6 

3. Whoever will know how to purify braſs from its 
foreign ſulphur, will turn it likewiſe into a very fine 


ſilver. | 8 
4g. You may alſo whiten lead; and, giving it the 
hardneſs of filver, render it fimilar to it. — 


5. Pewter and quickſilver may likewiſe be purified, in 
ſeparating from this laſt its arſenical ſulphurs, and x- 
ing it by the ſupplement of a fixt, metallic, mcombuſti-/ 
ble and ſolary ſulphur. The other may, by taking off 
from it its ſuperfluous ſaline part, and uniting its mer- 
curial one to the true metallic ſulphur. - But this we can- 
not expect to attain, if not previouſly.verſed in the meth- | 
od of diſſolving, analyſing, and dividing or ſeparating; * © ©? 
and then _re-embodying again metallic ſubſtances; and 
this is known by none but the ſons of the art, the a»: 
depts alone, 5 by As 8 FINES. 5" 
IX. To melt all forts of metals ix the Spell of a nut, without © 

vs bd ir... 

Take ſaltpetre two ounces ; ſulphur half an ounce; © 
oak's, walnut trees; or any other very dry woods ſaw. © | 
duſt half an ounce. - Let the ſaw-duſt be fifted very fine, 
and the ſaltpetre and ſulphur reduced to an impaſpable 
powder. All this being well mixed together, fill the ſnel!l!ĩ 
of a nut with it to the brim; then lay over ita piece ß 
gold, filver, or any other metal vou pleaſe ; and, having "I 
covered it again with the ſame powder, ſet the fire to © ; 
it, and you will ſee that the metal will melt and remis 
at the bottom of — EIS Go IE 
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i melted, throw over it, by degrees, ſome good ſaltpe- 


ſolutions and cohobations, 9 the ſame proceſs o- 
| alt 
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X. To increaſe the virtue of a loadſtone. 
You mult let it ſoak, for forty days, iniron-oll. 


4 — 
XI. Toreftore gold to its weight, after it has loft it in 
regal axater 4 
Put a bit of tertoiſt ell to ſoak, for ſome time, in regal 
water. Then put your gold in it, and, by that means, 
it will recover its loſt weight. 


XII. To operate the tranſmutationt of filver into gold. 
1. Get a new iron-pan to grow red hot upon a trivet, 
and then put two pounds of lead in it. As ſoon as this 


tre pulveriſed. This will melt likewiſe, Keep it thus 
in fufion till it is at leaſt half diſſipated. Should it take 
fire during that time, it does not ſignify ; for, it hurts 
nothing, and the more concocted over again the ſaltpe- 
tre is, the ſtronger is the oil. 

2. Let this cool, divide the ſaltpetre from the lead. 
After having well pounded it on a marble ſtone, carry 
it into the cellar. There, it will fall into deligninr 
which you will paur into a cucurbit, with double its 
weight of true French ſpirit of wine, added by little and 
little at a time; then diſtil by a low fire. Grind on 
marble, as before, what remains in the cucurbit : and, 
being turned into deliguium, put it again into the cucur- 
bit with ſome more ſpirit of wine. Take off theſe dif- 


ver again as before, till the ſaltpetre remains at the bot- 
tom of the cucurbit reſolved into a true oil which con- 
geals itſelf no longer, and this will procure you what is 
called the Fux-balm. 8 

3. Next to that operation, you will make an aquafor- 
tis with equal parts of ſalt-petre, dried vitriol, and tach 
alum : and, before you put the receiver ta the cucurbit, 
add ſteel-filings, antimony, verdigriſe, in ſuhtile pow- 
der, tutty and cinnabar, of each half an ounce, or ane 
ounce, according to the quantity of aquafartrs you want 
to draw, Cohobate the ſpirits ſever timesayer, upon 
the feces, which you will grind each time an a marble © 


table. f Y 0 

4. Diſſolve one ounce of ſilver in three of this liquor: 
and, on that ſolution, flill, drop by drop, one ouace of 

„„ 7 your - 
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your nitre-oil in a bottle made like the bour-glaſſes, 
which after the operation muſt be at moſt only balf-full, 
and which you will cover with another mverted, fo that 
the neck of the under one ſhould get into that of the » 
per one. Or, elfe, put it in a matraſs with a long neck, 
which you will ſeal hermetically ; but, if you make uſe of 


bottles, take care to late well the joints. Place this o- 


ver hot aſhes, and plunge it in them to the heighth of fixe 
inches. Give under this a lamp fire, which ſhould not 
reach the matter by three fingers diſtance. You will get 
every day to the amount of a filver pennyweight of fil- 


before was green as an emerald, will become as clear as 
pump-water. Let the compoſition cool, and divide the 


veſſel, you will find the filver fixed into gold. 
XIII. Fixation of gold into filver. © 
1. Sublime, on a ſand fire, ſome arſenic, with an e- 
qual weight of decrepitate falt. Take the middle and 
cryſtaline matter which ſublimates, rejecting the ſubtile 
flour which riſes on the head, and the dregs which re- 


main ia the bottom. Sublime over again this cryſtal, and 


reiterate ſo many times as neceſſary that no flour hould 


longer ſublimate. | | | 
2. Calcinate ſome filver with mercury, with which 


filver, after the diſſipation of the mercury by means 


of fire, ſhould run as fair and clean as when you poured | 


it over it, 3 | 1 Fae” 
3. Take one ounce of this calcinated filver, and four 


of the aforeſaid arſenic: ſublime the whole ſo many 


times as neceflary,.that nothing ſhould aſcend any more. 
This ſublimation may eafily be performed in a mitraſs 

laid on its fide, which you mult turn lo'as to put always 
. underneath what is ſublimed above. By means of 


uch an induſtrious practice you avoid the neceſſity of 
breaking your matraſſes every time you want to re- 
ſublime what was already ſublimed. At laft the mat- 
ter turns inte @ Kone, Which, baving pounded, you put - | 


. 
4 a 
NY: 


ver fixed into gold. And; when the whole ſhall have © 


been fixed thus, day after day, the aquafortis, which 


amalgamate it, and this as many times as you may 
find neceſſary, that the water in which you waſh your 


water from the oil, which will never be the worſe for uſe, 
and muſt therefore be preſerved.” At the bottom of the 
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on a digeſting bath, till it is all reduced into a fixt old. 
rs you know tobe done by the 9 of the 
veſſe ks 

4. Take four parts — and one of that oil. 
Put firſt the mercury into the crucible, and, afterwards, 
this fixt oil. Give a gradual fire, till all the compoſt- 
tion be reduced into a lamp, which adheres to the cruci- 
ble. Take it out and teſt it; you will ind it to be the 
fnck filver in the world. 


XIV. To extract murcury from lead. MITE 

Take pearl aſhes one pound; vine aſhes four; quick 
lime one; and pebbles calcinated two. Make a tron 
lye of the whole with: diſtilled vinegar. Diſſolve in this 
two pounds of lead: and, when the lye is become white, 
throw in ten ounces of borax. When this is diſſolved, 
throw the whole into a retort, and diſtil it with a gradu- 
al fire. Youwill get, into the receiver, ten Ounces, 
at leaſt, of quick ſilver. | 


XV. Another mercury from lead, 

Take lead filings one pound; ammoniac ſalt four 
ounces ; bricks, pounded into a powder, three pounds. 
Diſtil this compoſition, in a retort, on a gradual fire. 
The receiver muſt be very large, half full of water, and 

the fire muſt be continued for twelve W e its. 
* degrees, to the very laſt. 


XVI. Permutation of "7 into filver. 

Take fine lead; calcine it with common falt, or, elſe, 
with that ſort of ſalt which is extracted from the dregs, 
feces, or caput mortuum of Saltpetre and vitriol calcin- 
ated both together. Soak. the whole warmly with oil 
of vitriol till you make it come into an unftuous paſte, 
This you will put in a pot, or crucible, well lated, and 
5 151 in a pan full of ſand, with which you will cover 
* over 'intirely, Make under this a digeſting fire 3 
that is to ſay, ach a fre as is neceffary to warm the 
. fand : keep it id for ten days, then take off your ma 

and teſt it. Out of on: hundred and five pounds weight 
of lead, you will can ve mares, or two pounds 72 
| e of flyer capable.to. Rand the tot. 
10 OT 9 1 r., 
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XVII. Fixation of ſalipetre. 
Melt ſome lead in a crucible, and projet on it pulve- 
rifed nitre, reiterating the projections in Proportion as 
the matter fuſes, till it is entirely melted.” 


XVIII. Tran/mutation of iron into copper. 


Iron is eaſily changed into copper by means of the 4 


vitriol. To do this you put your iron fratum ſuper 
ftratum in a deſcenſorium, and ſet it over a ſtrong blaſt 
fire, puſhed by bellows, till the iron melts and flows 
into copper. You muſt not forget when you have made 
your beds of vitriol, to water them a little over with 
vinegar ſaturated of ſaltpetre, alkaline, and tarter falts 
and verdigriſe. 
XIX. Another to the ſame purpoſe. 

Pound ſome vitriol in powder, and ciſtil the ſpirits 
from it by means of the retort. Replace the ſpirits on the 
caput mortuum, then plunge and extinguiſh in them ſome 
red hot iron laminas, or filings : and, by little and little, 
the iron will turn into copper. 8 


XX. Another. 

Diſſolve vitriol ia common water; paſs it through fil- 
tering paper, then evaporate the water anto a pellicula, 
and put it in the cellar, for one night, and you will ob- 
tain ſome green cryſtals, Redden them in the fire, then 
diNolve them three or four times in diſtilled vinegar, 
drying them every time, till theſe cryſtals become red. 
D:folve them again in the ſame vinegar and extinguiſh” 
zn it ſome red hot iron laminas filings, or any other iron 
rabbiſh; they, and every one, will, by theſe means, turn 
into a very fine copper. Luke 


XXI. To preſerve the brightneſs of arms. | 

Rub them | with hart's marrow. Or, elſe, diffolve 
ſome allum powder with the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can 
find, (that of Mentpellier which ſerves to make their 


famous verdigtiſe is the fitteſt), and rub your arms 


with it. By-theſe means they keep forever bright and 


ſhining. | 


XXII. To manage feel ſo, that it may cut ire &s it were 4 


a * . E. * | * , 8 * 

Draw, by an alembic, the water which will come from 

a certain quaiitity of earth-worms 7” join wich this wa- 
% 3 l * 4 We, B 2 N : der 
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ter an equal quantity of horſe-radiſh's juice. Then» 
temper, four or five times, in this liquor your iron 
kindled red hot. That fort of ſteel is made uſe of for 
knives, ſwords, and other inſtruments, with which you 
may cut iron with as much eaſe as if it were lead. 


XXIII. To often freed. 

Take a deſcretionable quantity of-garlic, rob them 
of their coarſeſt peel, then boil them in oil of nuts till 
reduced in o an ungucntum. Cover well your ſteel all 
over wich that compoſition to the thickneſs of half a 
crown. When this is done, put your ſteel. thus cover- 
ed, inthe forge, in the live coals, and it will become ſoft. 
To reſtore it afterwards to the temper, called by artiſts 
red cherry colzur, you mus, after having made it red 
hot, plunge it in the coldeil water. 


XXIV. To entradt mercury from antimony. 

Take antimony and decygpitate ſalt, of each one 
pound. Mix them eps, put in a retort of two- 
juirts. Set the retort on the bare fire, or on the gra- 
dual ſand fire. Let the beak of the retort be in water, 
and at the bottom of that veſſel, wherein the water is, 
you will find the running mercury ofantimony. 


| XXV. 4 magical mercurial ring. ow 
Take verdigriſe half a pound, and an equal quantity of 
copperas. Pulv«riſe each of them ſeparately, and put 
theſe powders into an iron pan which hath never been 
uſed before for any thing elfe. Boil the whole, for, 
about two minutes, in very ſtrong vinegar. 'Then 
throw into the pan half a pound of crude mercury, which 
ycu will inceſfantly ſtir ith a wooden ſpatula. Begin 
to boi! firſt by a flow fire, and never ceaſe to: ſtir the 
whole well for f:ar of the adhefion of mercury. In pro- 
portion as the vinegar ſinks you may add more, not ex- 
ceeding, however, the quantity of half a pint, or there- 
abcuts. When this has boiled about a couple of hours, 
the matter will remain ina lump at the bottom of - 
the pan. Let it cool with the ſmall quantity of vinegar 
which ſhall remain after the ebullition, then throw it in- 
to a large pan of cold water. Handle this Tuwp well in 
that water, in order to purge it from all the nunditize 
Fa 4 | Throw 


p 
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Throw that firſt water away, and put clean water in, and 

do the ſame again and again, keeping handling the mat-- 
ter well in your waters, till the laſt remains clear as rock. 
water, When your mercury is thus well axed, put it in 
a clean piece of linnen to take of the ſuperfluous parts; 
and what remains well fixed after this ſecond trial, you- 
muſt extend on a ſheet of white paper, on which, having 

flattened it quickly, and cur as haſtily, for fear it ſhould 
grow too hard, into ſmall bits of the form and ſize you 
like, you expoſe it to the dew of one night, from the eve- 

ning to the morning, and then you will find it as hard as: 


on. XXVI. o melt the aforeſaid mercury. : 
Take Alexandrian tuty, and terra merita, of each half | 
a pound, ſeparately pulveriſed and mixed afterwards to- 
ether. Stratify your bits of the above mercury, mak - 
ing the firſt and laſt rata, or beds, with the powders and 
a little thicker than the others. Cover your crucible. 
with another, and lute them ſo well that there ſhould no 
chink remain, which you will examine well after having 
dried them in an oven. When perfectly dry, place your 
crucibles in a gold or black - ſmith's furnace, and ſur- 
round them well with live coals every way, by the ſides, 
top, and bottom, which you will make blaſting for a 
quarter of an hour; and puſh by ſtrength of bellows du. 
ring half an hour, then let them cool gradually in the 
fire till the next day : when, taking off your crucible, 
you will find your matter. turned into a gold colour, 
Throw it into a pan of water, and waſh it well till the wa- 
ter remains clear, The whole being granulated, put it. 
in a {mall crucible with half an ounce: of borax, and 
melt it as you would gold or filver, then throw in it an 
ingot. With this matter you will make your rings in 
drawing this metal through the wiring bench, or other- 


wile. xxvit. be virtue of thaft rings. .'. 

They ſtop the colds in the head, ſhew the diſorders one 
may be affected with, particularly in thoſe well-known 
monthly diſeaſes of women. At ſuch times the ring 
turns of a dull red colour. They are alſo very uſeful in 
killing the worms in ſmall children, if you make them 
boil in a varniſhed new pipkin, with a glaſs (or four 
Ounces) of water, reduced to a third, and drunk faſting, ' 
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= XXVIII. A Fratien of copper which will be found te yield 
| Ax ounces out of eight, on the teſt, | 
Take two ounces of fine pewter, which melt in a cru- 
cible, adding gradually to it, after it is melted, an equal 
quantity in weight of four of ſulphur. When all is cal- 
cinated, and while ſtill a little warm, add again to it half 
an ounce of common purified mercury, ſtirring continu- 
ally with a ſpatula till the mercury difappears entirely. 
There will come a powder, of which if you project one, 
on four ounces of red copper in fuſion, then ſtir and caſt 
in ingots, you may obtain the promiſed advantage. 


XXIX. To whiten copper ſo as to make very fine fgurss Wil 

"With it. Ky: 

Take five parts of copper, which you will melt in a 

crucible, then throw in one part of zinc. As ſoon as the 

zinc is in it. take it off from the fire, and ſtir the matter 55 

a little with an iron rod, then caſt it in the molds of your 
figures. They will look like filver caſted ones, 


XXX. To give the fneſt colour of gold td copper, in order to 


make flatutes, or other wworks, with it. 


. Take one pound of copper, melt it in a crucible, then 
throw in it one ounce of Alexandrian tuty reduced into 

a ſubtle powder, and mixed with two ounces of bean- 
four. Take care to keep ſtirring this matter, and to 
guard yourſelf againſt the fumes. After two hours of 
fuſion, you will take this compoſition off, and waſh it 
well, and put it again in the crucible with the ſame” 

antity as before of the ſame powders. When melted, 
Gr this ſecond time, you may take it off, and caſt it in 
the molds you propoſe, and had prepared for it. 


— © XXXI. To imitate tortoiſe ſpell on copper: 
Rub copper laminas over Witk oil of nuts, then dry 


them over a flow fire ſupported, by their extremities, 
upon ſmall iron bars. Ci 
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XXXII. To perform the ſame on horn. * 

Make a cold diſſolution of auripigment in filtered 
lime-water: then, lay ſome of this liquor with a bruſh. 
on your comb or other horn Work. Reiterate this, if 


D 
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you find it has not penetrated enough the firſt time, and 
turn it to do the ſame the other ſide. | . 


XXXIII. To ſoften metals. 

Take ſaltpetre and camphire equal parts. Diſſolve 
them in a lye made with two parts of oak wood aſhes and 
one of quicklime. Paſs this ſolution through a filter- 
ing paper, and vaporiſe it over a flow fire in a glaſs veſ- 


while in fuſion, ſoftens them perfectly. | 
XXXIV. To waſh braſs figures over, with filver. 


Take one ounce of aguafortis, Diſſolve in it over a 
= moderate fire one drachmof good filver cut ſmall, or gra- 
== nulated. This ſilver being wholly diſſolved, take the veſ- 

ſel off from the fire, and throw in it as much white tartar 
as is required to abſolve all the liquor. The reſt is a 
paſte with which you may rub over any work made af 
copper, and which will give it the white colour of ſilver. 


XXXV. To operate the :ranſmutation of iron into fteet.” 


in coals, extinguiſh them, before they are conſumed, 
with water, or rather, with chamber-lye. Pound them 
well, and fift them through a very fine fieve. Then 
burn likewiſe ox horns, and prepare them the ſame way. 
Sift well alfo ſoot, vine aſhes, burnt ſhoes aſhes, and 


rately each drug by itſelf, and mix them afterwards, 
when uſed, in the following proportions. —Coals twelve 


of each equal quantity, three pounds, all well mixed to- 


good, ſoft Spaniſh iron, not freaky : to which, if you 
give the aforementioned doſe of the faid powders, 3 
ed as directed, and put to the fire, for the ſpace © 

eight hours, you will get the beſt ſteel which can be had. 


XXXVI. Another-receipt for the ſume. 
ſifted ; alder's coals, thus prepared, one peck ; vine 
aſhes and ſoot, both well pulveriſed and ſiſted, equal 
W Pute, 


ſel. There reſults a borax which, thrown in metals 


Take beech and willow, burn them together. When 


pomegranates” ſhells' powder, putting aſide and ſepa- 
pounds; horns ten; ſhoes, vine, foot, and pomegranate, 
gether, To make one hundred pounds weight of ſteel, 


there is required one hundred and twenty pounds weight of 


forty- be | 
1. Take one buſhel of beech coals pulveriſed and ; 
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parts, half a peck. Mix well theſe powders, and ſtrati- 
fy your iron bars with them in a crucible well luted; 
then give a good fire for twenty-four hours. 
N. B. Obſerve that you muſt take care to aſe new, 
and not floted wood, to make the ſaid aſhes. 
2. If you want to have your fteel white, you muſt add 
to all the above powders one peck of juniper-wood aſhes, 
3. If you want it purple, you muſt make a lexivia- 


tion of vine and ſhoes aſhes, ſoot and garlick, well 


pounded, equal parts; and a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to make the ſaid Sullitorium, in which you will ſteep, 
cold, your iron bars before you cement them. 

4. You muſt proportionate the quantity of wind- 
holes in each kiln to the quantity of bars, and of cruci- 
bles, for which you intend to fit it. | 

6. The 2 ſuper ffratum ought to be made one, 
or, one and an half, inch thick of powder to each bed. — 
The bars ought to be ranged croſs- way one over ano- 
ther; and large crucibles are to be prefered to ſmall ones. 
—You mult take care to have them ſo well luted, as not 


to allow the leaſt air to find its way in; for there would 


reſult an intire miſcarriage of the whole operation ; and, 
be fides, your powder would hence loſe all its virtue, — 
Should you likewiſe let it get air before you make uſe 
of it, it would become quite dead and flat. Therefore 
you are cautioned to keep it always very cloſely confi- - 
ned, in well-Ropped veſſels, of whatever kind they may 
de. That which comes off from the crucible, after the 
operation, is not worſe for having been thus in uſe. 
It wants, therefore, nothing but an additional ſupply of 
freſh powder, joined to it, to make up what is loſt, or 
diminiſhed, by the frequent handlings of it, in taking it 
— and putting it in, the crucibles again, | 

- 6. The kiln ought to be wide by the inferior part, 


and go narrowly towards the top, which muſt end in a 


conical form. By ſuch means, the heat contracted be- 
comes pron and acts with infinitely more power. 
either muſt you negle& to have it ſo conſtructed as to 
be provided with an aſh-hole, or a place underneath 
wherein the aſhes may fall ; and ſeveral openings to let 
- the wind eſcape. a Bas Ax" 


= 
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t. Ai effimate of the cofti, and profitr, of ſuch ax ope- 


i ration in France. 
The thouſand weight of iron, in bars flat on one fide, 
ſts about Axty livren. Two thouſands being requiſite, 
a time, for one ſingle operation, make one hundred + 
d taventy livres, or, five pounds ſterling. 1 
Ten crucibles this will employ ; ten livres. 
Powders for the two thouſands ; forty livres. 
For two mea to fit up, and watch, inorder to keep 
up the fire; four livres. e 
To prepare the ſteel, after it is out of the cruci- 
bles, and render it marketable; twenty li ures. 
All the expence amounts to taue hundred livres, or 
f t pounds eight, or ten, ſhillings flerling, or thereabout. 
Sn, thus turned into ſteel, whether white or purple, 
es, on computation, to two .es, or one penny, a 
nd; which, makes one hundred livres per thouſand 
ib. —Thus, the two thouſands weight, which may 
made in the ſame kiln, every week, come to eo 
dred liures. LEG 3 
If you ſell your ſteel, on the footing of 4x fols per 
ond, there is, clear profit, four hundred livres a week; 
ich, in a year, would make 20,800 libr. Now, 
du may, on this calculation, have as many kilns as you 
2aſez and each kiln may make a kilnful every week. 


XXXVII. To take immediately ruſt from iron. 
ou muſt rub your iron with a piece of rag ſteeped 
d oil of tartar per deliguium. * 8 


XXXVIII. To obtain goed filver from pewter. 


dbles, and one pound of common ſalt. With thoſe two 
zredients make a ſtrong lye which yau will evapo- 
2 cn the fire to the reduction of one third part of what 


pewter, to which, after fufion, you will a 
und of haematitas; The whole being well incorpo- 
ed and melted, throw it in part of y cur aforeſaid lye: 


ent times, and uſing freſh lye, prepared as above, ex- 
time. a * a. O'S 


.. Take quick lime made from rock or tranſparent 
made before. Next, melt in a crucible two yore TG 
d one | 


, when quite cold, melt it again, and throw it again 
d new lye, repeating the ſame proceſs for ſeven cif.» 
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parts, half apeck, Mix well theſe powders, and ſtratt- 
fy your iron bars with them in a crucible well luted ; 
; then give a good fire for twenty-four hours. 
| N. B. Obſerve that you muſt take care to aſe new, 
and not floted wood, to make the faid aſhes, 
2. If yon want to have your fteel white, you muſt add 
do all the above powders one peck of juniper-wood aſhes, 
3. If you want it purple, you muſt make a lexivia- 
tion of vine and ſhoes aſhes, ſoot and garlick, well 
pounded, equal parts; and a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to make the ſaid bullirerium, in which you will ſteep. 
cold, your iron bars before you cement them. 


bles, for which you intend to fit it. 

5. The 3 ſuper ftratum ought to be made one, 
or, one and an half, inch thick of powder to each bed.— 
The bars ought to be ranged croſs-way one over ano- 


— You muſt take care to have them ſo well lated, as not 
to allow the leaſt air to find its way in; for there would. 
reſult an intire miſcarriage of the whole operation ; and, 
befides, your powder would hence loſe all its virtue, —- 
Should you likewiſe let it get air before you make uſe 
of it, it would become quite dead and flat. Therefore 
you are cautioned to keep it always very cloſely confi- 
ned, in well · ſtopped veſlels, of whatever kind they may 
de. That which comes off from the crucible, after the 
operation, is not worſe for having been thus in uſe. 
It wants, therefore, nothing but an additional ſupply of 
freſh powder, joined to it, to make up what is loſt, or 
1 diminiſhed, by the frequent handlings of it, in taking it 
F my and putting it in, the crucibles again, 
6. The kiln ought to be wide by the inferior part, 
and go narrowly towards the ps which muſt end in a 
t 


conical form. By ſuch means, 
comes ſtrong, a with infinitely more power. 

either a you negle& to have it ſo conſtructed as to 
be provided with an aſh-hole, or a place underneath 


"the wind eſcape. _ *4* An 


4. You muſt proportionate the quantity of wind- 
holes in each kiln to the quantity of bars, and of cruci- 


ther; and large crucibles are to be prefered to ſmall ones. 


heat contracted be- 


wherein the aſhes may fall ; and ſeveral openings to let 
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«to An eftimate of the cofts, and profits, of ſuch an ope- 
| ration in France. 

The thouſand weight of iron, in bars flat on cne fide, 
coſts pay ec Gvores. Two thouſands being requiſite, 
at a time, for one ſingle operation, make one hundred 
and twenty livres, or, five pounds ſterling. 1 22 
Ten crucibles this will employ ; ten livres. 
Powders for the two thouſands ; forty liuret. 

For two men to fit up, and watch, in order to keep 
up the fire; four liwres. 
To prepare the ſteel, after it is out of the cruci- 


bles, and render it marketable ; twenty [rures. 


All the expence amounts to ive hundred liures, or 
eight pounds eight, or ten, ſhillings flerling, or thereabout. 
Iron, thus turned into ſteel, whether white or purple, 
comes, on computation, to two eli, or one penny, a 
pound; which, makes one hundred livres per thouſand 
weight. — Thus, the two thouſands weight, which may 


be made in the ſame kiln, every week, come to ta 


hundred liures. 


If you ſell your ſteel, on the footing of i fol per 
pound, there is, clear profit, four hundred liures a week; 
which, in a year, would make 20,800 livres. Now, 


you may, on this calculation, have as many kilns as you 


pleaſe z and each kiln may make a kilnful every week. 


XXXVII. To take immediately ruſt from irons 


into oil of tartar per deliguium. 


XXXVIII. To obtain good filver from eurer. 
1. Take quick lime made from rock or tranſparent 
pebbles, and one pound of common ſalt. With thoſe two 


You muſt rub your iron with a piece of rag ſteeped 


ingredients make a ſtrong lye which you will evapo-⸗ 


rate on the fire to the reduction of one third part of what 


it made before. Next, melt in a crucible two Joon | 
d one 


of pewter, to which, after fuſion, you will a 
pound of haematitas. The whole being well incorpo- 
rated and melted, throw it in part of ycur aforeſaid lye ; 


and, when quite cold, melt it again, and throw it again 


into new lye, repeating the ſame proceſs for ſeven dif. 


ery time. 2. The 
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erent times, and uſing freſh lye, prepared as above, ex- 
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2. The next operation is to take one ounce of am- 
moniac ſalt, an equal quantity of borax, eight ſcruples 
of auripigment, reduce them into a very fine and ſubtile 

wder, and being mixed together, incorporate them 
into a paſte with the whites of two new-laid eggs, and 
put all together with the pewter, ready prepared as be- 
fore mentioned, ina crucible. When all is in fuſion, con- 
tinue the fire for one hour; then, take off the crucible. 
There you will find your ſilver, fit to ſtand the teſt of all WM 3! 
the aſlayers. f 


P a ow wo 


xxxix. To ſoften iron. p 
Take half an ounce,pf tartar ; two of common alt; C 


and two and a half of yerdigriſe. Mix all together, and 
expoſe it in a porringer to the dew of nine nights ran- 


ning, This will turn into water, in which, when red- 7 
hot, you may kill your iron. * 


XL. To melt iron ſo that it will ſpread under the hammer. 
Take equal quantities of lime, tartar, and alkali ſalt. WF. 
Pour over it a ſufficient quantity of cow-piſs; to make a 
thick pap with it, which you will ſet a-drying in the ſun, 
or before the fire. Make an iron red-hot in the fire 
then, plunge it in that matter. Vou may afterward: - 
melt it as you would filver ; and, then, work it the ſame ng. 
way, when cold. thi 


XLI. To give iron a temper to cut porphyry. 
Make your iron red-hot, and plunge it in diftilled wa- 
ter from nettles, acanthus, and piloſella (or mouſe- ears); 
or in the very juice pounded out from theſe plants. 


XLII. To ſoften all forts of metals. 

Take ſublimate . I oe — roke borax, anc 
ammoniac ſalt, of each equal parts pulveriſed. Projed 
ſome of that powder over any metal when in a ſtate c 
_ and you will obtain the deſired effect of making 1 


XLIII. To foften a ſophiftic metal. 
Take black ſoap . . of each two oun 
ces ; human excrements dried and pulveriſed, four oun 
ces; rock alum an equal quantity, and nitre ſalt, hall 
anounce. Incorporate all together in a pan, wo the 
| | re, 
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ſite, with bullock's gall, keeping ſtirring with a ſpatula, 
till you teel no longer with it any ſaline particle, © Then 
toke off the pan from the fire, and let the compoſition 
cool. Of this you may throw ſome into the crucible in 
which your metal is in fuſion, - je if 


| XLIV. 4 good temper for arms. * 

Teke tytbimalus, or ſpurge ; roots of wild borſe-rad- 
iſt, bryonie, and purſlain, of each. equal quantities. 
Pound all together; ſo that you may get at leaſt one 
pound of juice. Add to this one pound of - red-haired 
child's water; ſaltpetre, alkaline, gem and ammoniac 
ſalts, of each one drachm. When you have mixed all 
well together in a glaſs veſſel perfectly cloſed: and ſtop- 
ped, bury it in the cellar, and letit there lie for twenty 
days. Then bring it up again, and put it in a retort, 
to which you will adapt and Jute well its receiver, and 
begin to diſtil by a gradual fire. Now, when you want 
ta get arms of a good temper, you have only to plunge 
them in this diſtilled liquor, after having previoully 


why made them red hot in the fire. 
1 "NEV. Another very hard temper. 
ur 


Take netiles juice, bullock's gall, child's water, or 
ame i rong vinegar, and a little ſalt. Incorporate well ail 
| this together, and plunge any red hot iron in it, | 


2 XLVI. . melt iron and make it ft. _ 

Take two pounds of auripigment, and four of oil of 
artar. Make the auripigment-ſoak up all the oil of 
tartar, and dry it up afterwards over a ſoft fire. Then 


hrow by little at a time about half a pound of that au- 
ipigment prepared as before; and you will find your i- 
on ſoft and white. | 


| XLVII. To whittn iron like ſiluer. 

Melt iron filings in acrucible, along with realgar, or 
ed arſenic, Then take one ounce of that matter and 
one of copper; melt all together, and put it in a cop- 


XLVILL. 22 
* 1 * : 


put ſmall bits of iron in a crucible; and, when very red, 


el. It will give you one ounce of good ſilv er. 


* 
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ſalt, citrine-mirobolans, green, or freſh, pomegranate 


* brand - 
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XLVIII. To render iron brittle, ſo as to pound like glaſe, 

Take the diſtilled water from rock alum, plunge in it 
ſeven different times your pieces of iron, or ſteel, beaten 
very thin, and made red hot every time. This opera- 
tion will render them ſo brittle, that you may pound 
them in a mortar, afterwards, as you could glaſs. 


XLIX. Ingredients which ſerve to the melting of iron. 
Iron is to be melted with any of the following ingre- 
dients; viz. pewter, lead, marcaſite, magneſia, auri- 
pigment, antimony, crown-glaſs, ſulphur, ammoniac 


rinds, tc, te, 


L. To melt or calcinate the blade of a fword without hurt- 
ing hos. 
You muſt drop into the ſcabbard of the ſword ſome ar- 
ſenic in powder, and ſqueeze over it ſome part of the 
Juice of a lemon. Then replace the ſword into its ſcab- 
bard. In aquarter of an hour afterwards, or little more, 
you will ſee what a ſurpriſing effect this will have. 


LI. A fpirit which will diſſlve all forts of tones, with- 
out excepting the moſt hard. 

Take rye-flour and make ſmall balls with it, which 

you will dry; then put them into a retort well luted, 

and place it over a gradual fire to draw the ſpirits by 

diſtillation. If in the ſpiritous liquor, which will 


come from this operation, you put any ſtone whatever, 
it will diſſolve. s 
8 LII. To refine penoter. 

Take fine pewter, and put it into a crucible. When 
melted, project over it, at different times, ſome nitre, 
till it comes to a perfect calcination. Repeat this three 
different times, pounding the matter into powder, which 
you will mix with charcoal's duſt, Then, being thus 
melted for the third time, it will reſume its former ſub- 
Lance of pewter, with this difference, that it will be 
refined to an infinitely ſuperior degree. | 


LIII. Ta fix mercury. = ak 


Take * in powder, which you will put in 8 


crucible, Make a hole in that powder, and place in it a 


knot 


a 
Aa 
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knot of mercury previouſly impregnated with white of 
eggs“ water. Cover this knot over with borax, and 
add again over this fome more verdigriſe and pounded 
glaſs, one or two fingers deep. Lute well the lid of the 
crucible, and give a pretty ſmart fire, though gradual- 
ly, and not at once, for the ſpace of two hours. 


LIV. To extrad mercury from lead. 

Take lead and beat it into ſheets, or laminas, very fine. 
Put theſe in a plaſs veſſel with common falts, a double 
quantity of the ſead. Cover this well, and bury 1: under 
ground for nine days at leaſt. After that time, if you o- 
pen the veſlel again, you will find your lead turned all 
into running mercury, or quickſilver, at the bottom of it. 


LV. The compoſition of caſt mirrors and cylinders. 
Jake one pound and a half of red copper; eight oun- 
ces of refined pewter ; one and a half of ſtellated mars- 
regulus, otherwiſe regulus of antimony ; half an ounce 
of biſmuth 4z one and an half of nitre, and a diſcretiona- 
ble quantity (that is to ſay as much as you pleaſe) of 
wer. | | 
LVI. The trae eampeſetion of metallic mirrors, or locoking- 
plafſts, vſed among the ancients. 1 

1. Take one pound of decapitated, or well purified, 
copper, which yu will melt; then throw over it three 
pounds of .refined pewter. As ſoon as they ſhall be 
both in good fuſion, add ſix ounces of calcined red 
tartar, two of arſenic, half an ounce of faltpetre, and 
two drachms ofalum. Leave all this in fuſion together 
for the ſpace of three, or four, hours, that all the ſalts 
may well evaporate, then you will caſt this compoſition 
in the flat ſand mould prepared for it. 

2. To give theſe mirrors the requiſite poliſh, you 
proceed as follows. Begin firſt by taking the coarſeſt 
part away with the Wheel over a grinding; ſtone, after 
the ſame method as the pewterers and braziers do, and 
then you ſmoothen them with water till they are ſuth- 
ciently poliſhed by attrition. The ſecond ſtep is to 
take the mirror from that wheel, and put it on the 
wooden one covered with leather, after havin rubbed 
:t well with emery in order to give it a fine poliſh, and 

| | eat 
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cat off the ſcratches which may aye oe ge to it * | 
ake it again from this 


the firſt wheel. Then yau mult 
wheel and put.it.on another of the ſame kind, covered 
I; kewiſe with leather, after having previouſly rubbed 
vour mirror with prepared blood-ſtone, and waſhing it 
afterwards with magiſter of pewter. Take notice that 


you are to make your-mirrors obſerve, on both theſe. 
jaſt leathered wheels, the ſame oblique direction in 
turning them, and continue ſo long till the mirror has 


acquired a ſufficient fineneſs and brightneſs. 
Convex and ardent mirrors are rubbed and poliſhed 
in the ſame manner. ' 8 


LVII. Ts make unter and ardent mirrors. | | 


1. Take one pound of copper in laminas. Cut them 


in ſmall pieces to get them into a crucible, and impreg- 
nate them with oil of tartar. - Then take a quarter of a 
pound of white arſenic in powder, with which you will 
Nratify your laminas, putting bed upon bed till the 
crucible is full. Cover this crucible with a lid of the 


jame earth; lute it well and ſet id to dry. When done, 
unge it to che lid in the ſand, and give it a gradual 


ate, till it is Arong enough to evaporate the oil. Du. 
8 8 P 


ring that time the oil prepares the copper, in detaining 


he arſenic and making it paſs into it with the ſame fa- 


gility as oil paſſes through leather. You may, if you 


hule, place your crucible in the furnace on the bare fire ; 


but then you muſt manage the fire gradually till the 
0111s quite evaporated. This being done, let the cru - 


(ible cool, and break it; you will find your copper va - 
riepated with ſeveral colours, and it would be ſtil more 
{o, if, inſtead of arſenic, you had uſed auripigment. 

2. Take of this copper one part, and two of braſs; 


Melt firſt the braſs on a blaſting fire; then throw in 


your prepared copper. When they ſhall have been in 
good fufion a pretty good while, throw this metal into a 


Pan full of lukewarm water, over which you ſhall have 


laced a birch-broom, to force your metal to granulate 


in falling through its twigs into the water. By ſuch. 


precaution your metal will be ſo hard as to reſiſt the file ; 


will not be brittle 3 and acquire the ſame qualities as 
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ſteel, inſtead of which you may even employ it, on 
many occaſions, for various ſorts of works. 

3. Now take of this hardened metal three parts; of 
the beſt Cornwall pewter, and perfectly free from lead, 
ore part. Melt firſt the metal, as we ſaid before, on a 
blaſting fire, then put your pewter to it ; and, when 
both are well melted together, you will throw this com- 
poſition in the convex mould to make the concave, and in 
the concave to make the convex mirrors. This compo- 
ſition is the beſt which can be employed for the manu- 
facturing of theſe ſorts of mirrors. It is white, hard, 
never brittle, and ſuſceptible of receiving the higheſt 
and moſt finiſhed poliſh. 


LVIII. To give tools ſuch a temper, as will enable them 
to ſaw marble. 

Make the tool red hot in the fire ; and, when red 
cherry-colour, take it of from the fire, rub it with a 
piece of candle, and ſteep it immediately in good ſtrong 
vinegar, in which you ſhall have diluted ſome ſoot, 


LIX. To ſoften iron, and harden it afterwards more than 
it was before. 

1. Make a little chink lengthways in an iron bar, in 
which you will pour melted lead. Then make it evapo- 
rate by a ſtrong fire, as that for copelling. Renew this 
operation four or five times, and the bar will þe:ome 
very (oft, You harden it afterwaggs in 10 g it, 
when red hot, in mere forge water; Mit will be of fa 
good a temper as to be fit for lancets, vazors and knives, 
with which vou will be able to cut other iron without its 
ſplitting or denting.”- | 

2. It has been found by experience, that an armour 
can never be good proof agaipſt fire-arms, if it has nat 
firſt been ſoftened with oils, gums, wax, and other ince- 


rative thiags, and afterwards hardened by ſteeping them | 


i2veral times over in binding waters. 
LX. To operate the tranſmutation of iron into damaſt- 
eel... 
You mult firſt purge it of its uſual brittleneſs; and, 
after having reduced it into filings, make it red hot in a 


crucible; ſteep it ſeveral times in oil of olives, in which 


vou ſhall have before thrown ſeveral times melted lead, 
C2 Take 


4 
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Take care to cover the veſſel in which the oil is con- 
tained, every time you throw your ſteel into it, for fear 
the oil ſhould catch fire.. 


LXI. To guard i iron againſt ruſting. 

Warm your iron till you can no more toach it with- 
out burning yourſelf, Then rub it with new and clean 
white wax. Put it again to the fire,. till it has ſoaked 
in the wax. When dane, rub it over with a piece of 
ſerge, and this iron will never ruſt. 


LXII. To cut pebbles with eaſe 
Boll it a good while in ſome mutton-ſuer ; and, then, 
you will cut.it very eaſily. Þ 


LXIII. To whiten copper. 

Take auripigment and eggs' ſhel!s calcined, egual 
quantities. Put all together in a pot covered with ano» 
ther having. a little hole on the top. Give it firſt the 
wheel fire for three hours. Then increaſe the fire, and, 
what ſhall have been ſublimed. remix with the feces a- 
gain. Sublime-anew, and. mix again the feces and the 
flours together. Then, for the third time, there will 
de no more ſublimation ; only the flours will ſwim over 
the fires, Now take arſenic of one fingle ſublimation, 
and crude tartar, of each equal parts. well mixed togeth- 
er, and ſtratify with this mixed powder ſome very thin 
copper laminas. Then puſh the fire with violence to 
the degree of fuſion, and granulate it in water, which. 
you are to put in great agitation for a good while before 
you throw the matter into it, in order to prevent there - 
by your matter from ſparkling when. you throw it. In: 
reiterating this operation on the ſame metal, yoa will 
render your copper as beautiful as ſilver; 


LXIV. A projection on copper. 

r. Take fine pewter two ounces, which you will 

melt in a crucible,., When melted, throw in it by little 
at a time the ſame weight of flour of brimſtone. Stir 
every time with a rod, till you ſee both your pewter and 
ſulphur well calcined. Then take the crucible out of the 
fire and throw in half an ounce of crude mercury. 
Let it cool and pulveriſe this, 


- 2. Now 
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n 2. Now melt four ounces of molten copper. When 
in good fuſion project on it, dy degrees, one ounce f 
the above powder, ſtirring carefully, while you do it, 
with a ſtick. Leave it thus in fuſion for a little while; 

and then you may uſe it for making. all ſorts of plates. 

It is ſo beautiful, that, if you teſt it on the coppel with 
lead, it will ſtand it perfectly. | 


LXV.. 4 receipt for the preparation of emery. 

1. Calcine eaſtern, or Spaniſh emery, three, or four, 
times in the fire; then let it cool. Pound it and make 
frata ſuper ftrata of it, with double the quantity of- 
ſulphur-vivum in powder. Leave this crucible in the 
furnace with a ſtrong fire during three or four hours. 
Repeat this proceſs four different times over, then re- 
duce your emery into an impalpable powder. Put it 


- next into a matraſs, pour over it regal water, that it ſwim 
be over by three fingers deep. Put this in digeſtion for 
4. eight hours. Pour off by inclination your regal water 
A, 


impregnated with the dye. Put new water on your 
matter, and {et it on digeſting again for eight other 
hours, as the former. Then take your thus tinged wa- 
ters, which you will mix and put in a retort. Diftil 
moſt part of it, till you ſee that what remains in the re- 
tort is yellow. This is the true oil of emery, in which 
you will put the bigneſs of a filbert of camphire. 

2. Exſulphurate in a crucible, on a good fire, and 
during two hours, what quantity you pleaſe of arſenic; 
Then take two ounces of the aforeſaid oil of emery, one 
of your exſulphurated arſenic, an equal quantity of 
ſalt of tartar drawn with diſtilled vinegar, two of ſubli- 
mate, and two of filver ; which you will have diſſolved 
in an aguafortis made with nitre and vitriol. Put all to- 
gether in a matraſs ſo large that the compoſition ſhould 
occupy no more than a third part of it, and of which 


ill you ſhall have cut the neck off, to obtain a more eaſy e- 

ls vaporation of the compounds from it. Put this matraſs 

tir in the ſand as-high as the matter, and give it a moderate 

ad fre for two hours, then a ſtrong one for fix, after which 
he you will let the fire go out of itſelf. When done, you 


Will find your matter in a ſtone in the matraſs. Take it 
out and pound it into powder, One ounce of * 
der, 
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der, projected upon another ounce of ſalt infuſion, if you 
keep ita little while in that ſtate, and throw it after- 
' wards into oil of olives, will increaſe your gold by a 
third of its primary quantity and rather more: And you 
may thus increaſe it again and again by repeating the 
ſame operation, . 


LXVI. A fatiitious amiant ; or the way to make an in- 
cambuſtible cloth. 

Take rotten oak-wood which you will calcive into 
aſhes, and mix with an equ-I quantity of -pearl-aſhes, 
Boil all together in ten times its weight of water, 
When this has boiled one hour, add as much water to ĩt 
as there may have been evaporated, and boil now in it 
a large ſtick of alumen plug, during one hour. Take 
off the veſſel ſrom the fire, and carry it into the cellar, 
In a month's time you will fad your alum as foft as flax. 
Spin it, and get it weaved into a cloth. The fire will 
never have any power over it. On the contrary, the 
beſt way to wa ſu it is to throw it on red hot coals; and, 
after having there let it burn ee take it off, 
and you will find it perfectly clean. 

LXVII. To render tartar fufible and penetrating. 

1. Stratify cakes of white tartar with vine branches. 
When done ſet them on fire by the top, and when arrived 
at the bottom your tartar will be calcined. | 

2. Diſſolve this calcined tartar in aquavite, then 
you it through the filtring paper, and next evaporate 

he brandy. What ſhall remain is the ſalt of tartar, 
which you muſt find to be as white as ſnow. Pour o- 
ver it the beſt and the trueſt French ſpirit of wine, ſo 
that it ſhould exceed over the ſalt the thickneſs of an 
inch. Set it on fire. As ſoon as your ſpirit of wine 
all be all conſumed, your ſalt of tartar wil be fuſible 
and penetrating.-. 

3. Now ſhould you make any iron Fold hot, and pro- 
ject on it a little of that ſalt, it will penetrate it through 
and through, and leave after it a veſtige as white as ſil- 
ver in the place where it touched. " 
„ LXVII. To extra# mercury from any metal. 

1. Diſſolve lead, antimony, or any other metal, in 
890d common + Ja bn When that water ſhall have 
diſſolyed 


N 
. 
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dillolved as much of it as it can, pour it out by inchna- 
tion, and on what ſhall not yet be quite diſſolved, but 
corroded only in a white powder, pour ſome hot water. 
Shake then the matraſs in which the metal is, and you 
will find that the water will finiſh to diſſolve what the 
aguafortis could not. Next to this paſs it through a file 
tring paper; and, what you will fd not able to paſs, 
diſſolve it now with ſome freſh aguafortts, or only water, 
if.it ſo appear to you that this may do. Continue thus 
the ſame diſſolutingy proceſs, till you have obtained a 
derfect diſſolution of all the powder, and you have made 
t paſs through the filtring paper. Now take all your 

everal diſſolutions, both thoſe made with hot water 

nd thoſe made with aguafurtis, and mix them all toge · 

her. Make a precipitation of that diſſolution to the 

ottom of the veſſel in form of white curds, by means 
df a water impregnated with ſalt. Edvlcorate this 
wice, with cold common water, and once with ſome a 


ittle warm, then dry it 84 14 
2. Take one ounce of that diſſolution, thus edulcora- 
ed and exſiccated into powder; half an ounce of am- 
moniac ſalt ſublimed over common ſalt. Grind alt to- 
ether on a marble tone with a mullar for a long while; 
hat it may be well incorporated, as the painters do their 
olours ; and, to ſucceed better in that incorporation; 
mpregnate it with diſtilled vinegar, Now put all this 
Into a pan, and pour cold water over it, ſo that it ſnould 
wim over the matter, ſtir it well twice a day with a ftick, 
or three whole weeks. Then take quick lime, which 
you will ſlack with the ſwimming liquor Which covers 
your matter; and, with equal quantities of the powder 
hich lies under itz and the {lacked lime, make ſmall 
dullets, which you will put into a refort well lated, and 
uſh it on with a great fire. Vou will ſoon ſee the 
ercury going into the receiver, which you” muſt have 
ad the precaution of filling with water, and under whãch, 

it the bottom, you will find it. 
3- The ſame proceſs carefully attended to, may pro- 
ure you mercury from all the metals and minerals with: 


dut exception. 3 + xp * N 
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LXIX. To dye in gold filver medals, or laminat, through 
and through, 

1. This curious operation is performed by means of 
the admirable falt of Glauber, which is made with nitre 
and vitriol oil, in the following manner.—<Take what 
quantity you pleaſe of nitre ſalt, pour over it a ſufficient 
quantity of oil of vitriol, to have it ſwim over. When 
the ebullitions ariſing from that mixture ſhall be ended, 
diſtil to dryneſs 5 there remains a white ſalt known un. 
der the name of ſalt of Glauber. 

2. Diſſolve in what quantity of warm water you think 
proper, or be in need of, a ſufficient quantity of that 
ſalt as may faturate it, which you know when you ſee 
the water can diffolve no more of it. In this diſſolution 
put a drachm of calx, or magiſter, of gold. Then put 
in digeſtion in it ſilver laminas cut ſmall and thin, and 
let them ſo for twenty-ſour hours over a very gentle 
fire. At the end of that term you will find them tho» 

roughly dyed gold colour, inſide and outſide. 


LXX. Torefine pewter. 
Take fine pewter, melt it in a crucible. When done, 
project over ĩt at ſeveral times ſome nitre till you ſee it 
calcined. Then poand it into powder, and mix it with 
an equal quantity of charcoal pulveriſed very fine. If, 
in this condition, you melt it again, it will reſume its 
form of pewter, only refined ia a much ſuperior degree. 


LXXI. To make a perpetual motion. 
Take aguafortis, in which you will throw ſome ſteel- 
filings well dried. Leave this mixture to lay for fix oc 
eight hours. Then pour out the aguafortis in anothe; 
bottle, in which you will throw a ſmall loadſtone of 
good quality, and ſtop it well that no air get in. You 
will obſerve a perpetual motion. | 


LXXII. A fecret fire. 


Have a barrel open by one end, and pierced with 3 
dozen of holes on the other. Put in it three or four 
buſhels of oat ſtraw cut very fine, as that which is given 
to horſes. Get next half a buſhel of barley, which ſhall 


have ſoaked for three days in lime water, and drained in 
a 
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a ſheercloth of all the water which can run out of it. 


place this wetbarley in a lump over the oa:s' firaw, then 
cover it with other fimilar cut ſtraw, and let it reſt till the 
f time that, when you thruſt your hand in it, you feel it 


warm. "This heat you may keep up by throwing, with 
a gardner's watering- pot, about half a pint of water ev- 
ery other day. | 


LXXIII. A oil, ene ounce of which will laft longer than 
one pound of any other. 

Take freſh butter, quick lime, crude tartar, and com- 
mon ſolt, of each equal parts, which you pound and mix 
well all together. Saturate it with good brandy, and 
Ciſtil jt in a retort over a graduated fire, after having a- 
dapted the receiver, and luted well the joints. 


LXXIV. To make a coppel with aſhes. 

Take equal parts of the aſhes reſulting from vine- 
branches, mutton- bones, and harts' horns burnt and cal- 
cined. Moiſten them with a little common water, then 
preſs them very hard in a mould called Coppe/. Then 
take aſhes from the jaws and teeth of a jack, which you 
put over the other aſhes to the thickneſs of a crown piece, 
pounding well theſe alſo over the others as hard as you 
can. Theſe laſt aſhes ſerve to ſet off clean the grain of 
the metals you are teſting on them. The harts-horn 
aſhes ſerve to bind, or unite, thoſe of vine- branches and 
mutton-bones together, and to draw down at the ſame 
time the lead. You muſt uſe eight times as much lead as 
the compoſition, you want to teſt by the coppe/, weighs, 


LXXV. To ſolder iron, or any other metal, without fire. 

1. Take one ounce of ammoniac, and ane of common, 
ſalts ; an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as much 
of bell-metal, with three qunces of antimony. Pound 
well all together and ſift it. Put this into a piece of lin- 
en, and incloſe it well all round with fullers' earth, a- 
bout one inch thick. Let it dry, then put it between 
two crucibles over a flow fire to get heat by degrees. 
Puſh on the fire till the lump contained in the crucibles 
| become quite red hot, and melt all together. Then let 
"Il the veflels, and the whole, cool gradually and pound it 
in into powder. 


2. When 
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immediately boiling. As ſoon as the boiling ſtops, the 
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which you will put round the two broken pieces placed 
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in that prepared water, become as White as ſilver. 
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2. When you want to ſolder any ching, put the two 
pieces you want to join on a tuble, appro ching the ir ex- 
tremities as near as you can one to another. Make a 
cruſt of fullers“ earth ſo, that holding to each piece, and 
paſing under the joint, it ſhould be open over it on the 
top. _"I'hen tiarow ſome of your powder between and o- 
over the joint. Have again ſome borax, which put in- 
to hot wine till this is conſumed, and with a feather rub 
your powder at the place of the joint; you will ſee it 


conſolidation is made. If there be any roughneſs you 
muſt ſmoothen it by rubbing with a grinding- ſtone, for 
the file will have no power over it. 


LXXVI. To folder with fire. 
Make a paſte with pulveriſed chalk and gum-. water, 


on a table, and prepared as before mentioned in the pre- 
ceding receipt. The only difference is, that you are to 
rub over the two united extremities with melted ſoap; 
and, after having thrown {ome of the above powder at 
the place of the joint, you are to hold a-kindled piece of 
charcoal over it. This will immediately ſet the matter 
in fuſion, which is no ſooner done but you may take off 
the paſte, and you will find it conſolidated. 
LXXVII. To make Borax. 

Take two ounces of rock-alum ; dilute it and mix it 
with two ounces of alkaline ſalt which is uſed in making 
of glaſs. Put all into a pewter pot, and ſet it a-doing, 
for the ſpace of half an hour, over a gentle fire; then 
take it out of the water. Take next two sunces of gem 
ſalt in powder, as much of alkaline ſalt, two pounds of 
virgin honey, and one of cow-milk. Mix well all toge- 
ther, and ſet it in the ſun for three days. Then the 35 
rax is done. | "Ces: 


LXXVIII. To render iron as white, and beautiful, as falver. 

Take ammoniac ſalt in powder, and mix it with an e- 
qual quantity of quick lime. Put then all together into 
cold water, and mix well, When done, any iron piece, 
which you ſhall have made red hot, will, if you ſteep it 


LXXIX. To 
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LXXIX. To calcine peauter, and render it ds white,*and 
| as hard, as filver. . 

Melt well your pewter in a crucible, ſo that iter ay be 
very fine and clear. Pour it afterwards inte a very 
fſirong vinegar, then into mercurial water. Repeat that 
operation as many limes as you pleaſe, you will each 
time give it an additional degree of hardneſs and white- 
refs, drawing near to filver ; ſo much that it will, at 
lat, be very difficult to diſtinguiſh it from filver itſelf. 


LXXX. Another to the ſame piirpoſe. 

Make again a good lye with vine-branch aſhes and 
vinegar. Throw in it your pewter when in faiton. Re- 
peat this, ſeven different times,—Have next ſome new 
goat's milk in which you ſhall have added ſome white ar- 
ſenic in powder. Melt your pewter again; then throw 
it in this preparation. Repeat twelve times the ſame z 
and the pewter will become as hard and as white as filver, 

LXXXI. To avhiten braſs. 33 

1. Take roſin and ſaltpetre, equal quantities. Pound 
all in a moxgar, and reduce it into an impalpable powder. 
Put this into an earthen pan made red hot, and thus 
Burn the matter. As ſoon as done, you muſt waſh, and 
dry it; thengrind it again well into an impalpable pow- 
der.as before, with the addition of an equal quantity of 
auripigment. Then put all this into a crucible, cover 
it with another well luted and having a little hole in the 
top, which you will top by laying only a medal on it. 
When calcined take what you will find clear in the bot- 
tom, not what will have ſublimed on the top. Makea 
very fine powder of this matter ; and, with oze {ingle 
ounce of that powder, you will be able to whiten two 
pounds of braſs, in proceeding about it as follows. | 

2. Melt firſt your braſs as uſual ; an6, when in good 
fuſion caſt it into very good vinegar!; an operation which 
you muſt repeat three times. Then, when you melt it 
for the fourth time, you are to project on it, as we ſaid 
before, one Ounce only (if you have two pounds of braſs) 
of the {aid powder, which will render your braſs as white 
as ſilver.— V. 5. To melt the braſs with more facility 
there are ſome Who throw in the crucible a certain diſ- 
cretonable quantity of mice-dung; and I recommend 
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to do the ſame. It will be ſouns of no ſmall ſervices in 
haſtening the fuũon of that metal. 


LXXXII. An other met bod. 

Braſs, copper, iron or ſteel may alſo be eaſily whitened 
by means of the butter from Cornwall tin, or pewter, 
prepared with ſublimate, proceeding as follows. 

Teke Cornwall pewter, about one pound; add to it 
half that quantity of ſublimate. Set it oa a ſtrong fire, 
and{ublime. The firſt water which ſublimes is not good, 
throw it away. The ſecond is good, which you know 
by its white colour. Now, if you make a piece of copper, 
braſs, ſteel, or iron, it does not ſignify which, red hot, 
and ſteep it in that water, it will become as white as l- 
ver, : 

LXXXIII. Jo extract gold from ſilver. 

1. Melt, whatever quantity you pleaſe, of lead, in a 
crucible, over a fire of clear and bright live-coals. 
Have at the ſame time in fuſion an equal quantity of 
ſulphur. Then take your firſt crucible, in which the lead 
is melted, off from the fire ; and, before th lead {hall 
conpeal, thiow in the ſame quantity in weight of quick 
fiiver. Stir and mix well this with a ſtick. When this 
is done, pour now your ſulphur, from the other cruci- 
ble, over the mixture of lead and quickſilver you have 
juſt raade, & which coagulates, continually ſtirring care- 
fally the matter with a ſpatula, for fear the ſulphur 
ſhould blaze and be conſumed before it is all poured in. 
When the whole is come quite cold, grind it on a mar- 
ble table with a mullar. Then put all again into a cru- 
cible over the fire, and leave it in fuſion till all the ſul- 
phur is burnt out, and the matter be fluid enough to be 
caſtin an ingot, This will look like the regulus of 
melted antimony. It will have even its brittleneſs. 

2. Reduce now this compoſition into powder; and, 
with an equal quantity in weight of it and of ſil ver lam- 
inas, mabhe „rata ſuper ſtrata of them, alternately, in a 
crucible beginning and ending always with the powder. 
T:.on, over the lai bed, put about half an inch thick of 
Ve. tan glaſs, or c+yflal, reduced into an impalpable 
powder. Obſerve however that the crucible ſnould not 
be filled ſo near the brim as to let the glaſs boil over, 

| | Make 
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Make a fire ſtrong enough to melt both the matters and 
the glaſs, and ſet them thus in fuſion all together for a 
good hour at leaſt, "Then take off, and let cool, your 
regulus, in breaking your crucible, make a coppel, or 
teſt, in which you will put lead in fafion, till it is as fluid 
as it can de. Throw in your regulus to purify it by 
that teſt in the ſame manner as ſilver-ſmiths do. — When 
vour filver ſhall be fallen to the bottom very pure, put 
it in laminas, or granulate it; then put it to diſſolve in 
aquafortis, You will ſee ſome ſmall particles precipita- 
ting from it, in the form of black powder. It is fine gold. 
Waſh theſe in warm water; then put them in fuſion, in 
a crucible, and you will have very true, and good pieces 
of cold, fit for any of the chymical phy ſies, and capable 
to ſtand any teſt whatever you may put it to. 
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I. 4 gold varniſp. 
AKE karabe. or amber, eight ounces, and two of 
guin-lac, Melt firſt the karabe, in a varniſhed 


earthen pot, or in the retort of an alembic, over a very 


ſtrong fire. When this is melted, throw in the gum- 
lac, and let this melt in the ſame manner. Then take 
{ome of the fire off, and let it cool ; obſerving with a 
ſtick, whether the matter has got all its fluidity. Mix 
ir. it ſix, or eight, ounces of turpentine oil. Keep ſtir- 
ring, with a ſtick, in order to incorporate well this oil 
with the reſt. Add alſo a ſpoonful of lintſeed oil, pre- 
pared with hepatica-aloes, to the conſiſtence of a balm : 
which, in order tothin, and reduce it to the thickneſs of 
a !yrup, you mix with a ſufficient quantity of oil of tur- 
pentine, tinged with rocou. | 


II. How to prepare the lintſeed oil with the hepatica-alors, 
for the above purpoſe. 
You prepare the lintſeed oil with hepatica-aloes, by 
mixing four ounces of this in powder, with one Po 
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of the ſhia oil, which you do over the fire, till it has ac- 

quired the conſiſtence of a very thick ſyrup, and ycu 

ee your oil beginning to ſcum, and to ſwell much. 

Then pats it through a piece of linen, let it cool, and 

bottle it, to keep for the above-mentioned aſe. 


III. How to dra the tinfure of rocou wed in the con- 
pejition of the abowe wvarnijh. 

In order to draw the tincture of rocoz, put four oun- 
ces of it in 01] of turpentine. Set this over a gentle fire, 
in the retort of an alembic; and, as ſoon as the oil begins 
to boil, take it off from the fire: ſtir well with a ſtick, and 
filter it through a paper, to uſe it as directed before. 

IV. 4 warniſh for jceing. 

Concoct ſome turpentine with water, and white wing 
of brandy. When concocted, diſſolve it in wine and 
oil of turpentice. 


V. An excellent varniſh. 
Take what quantity you pleaſe of verdigriſe, grindit 
with vinegar, put it in a piece of dotigh, as you would 
an apple to make a dumpling. Bake it in an oven as 
tread; then cut open your dumpling, and get the ver- 
digriſe out of it. Mix it with wine, and uſe it. Lay 
over it a coat of four ounces of pum arabic; then po- 
Ih as uſual, You will find it will anſwer your expect- 
on, and be a very ine varniſh. 
VI. Anether, as got. 

Put, in a glaſs bottle, one pound of white maſtich. 
Pour over what quantity of oil may be requiſite to co- 
ver all the maſtich. Place the bottle over the coals, or 
very- hot aſhes. The maſtich will melt. Take the bot- 
tle off from the fire, and ſhake it well, to ſee that the 
whole be perfectly diffolved. This varniſn is exceſſive- 
ly good to lay over prints, ſtatues, columns, wood, c. 


VII. 4 red varniſh.” | 

1. Take three ounces of gum-lac ; half an ounce of 
ſandarak ; as much of maſtich in drop, and a pint of 
true French ſpirit of wine. Put all in a matraſs, which 
you muſt take care to lute well with potter's clay, and 
ſtop with paper. Have a large iron kettle, two parts of 


"which ſhall be filled with ſand, Place the kettle over 


the 
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the coals, and lay the matraſs on the ſand. Get the com- 
poſi.ion to boil in that ſituation for three hours. Strain 
it through a ſheercloth ; bottle and ſtop it well, and 
keep it tor uſe. i 

2. To make this varniſh red, you put one ounce of 
verinilion to ſix of the ſaid varniſh. But to dilute the 
vermilion you muſt begin by pouring, firſt, ſome oil of 
alpic over it, and then the fix ounces of varniſh, which 
ul take near a quarter of an hour to mix well together, 

3. Obſerve that the wood, on which you want to lay 
it, has been firſt well poliſhed. Rub it again, beſides, 
with a pounce ſtone and vinegar, that all the pores may 
be well filled, and ſhould appear no more. Then lay, 
with a bruſh, fieſta coat of fimple varniſh, without ver- 
milion. Let this dry for three hours. Put on next 
your ſecond coat, of that which is prepared with the ver- 
million; then a third and a fourth, according as you 
want it of a more, or leſs, deep red, and allowing a di- 
tance of three hours time between each coat of varniſn, 
to let them dry. 

4 If the laſt coat of varniſh, after being dry, become 
rough, rub it with ſhavegrais dipped in oil of olive. 
Aſter which rub it again with a cloth, till it become 
bright. Over this, when done, lay another coat of pure 
varniſh, like the firſt. And this coat, as well as all the 
others, muſt be left to dry, at leaſt three hours. 

5. As for the black and venturine, you mult firſt lay 
& coat of varniſh on the wood; then, while freſh, ſieve 
the venturine over it, and let all dry for three hours. 
Wen dry, you lay one, two, three, or more, coats, of 
varniſh, according to your judgement or king, and al- 
lowing always three hours to dry between each coat. 
Juen poliſh, and give the final coat alters 


VIII. A black varniſh, 


1. Take gum-lac, four ounces : ſandarak and black ro- 
in, equal quantities, one ounce of each. Pulveriſe all 
ſeparately, and keep them diſtinct, to proceed afterwards 
In their mixture according to the following directions. 
Diſſolve the roſia over the fire in a ſufficient quantity of 
ipirit of wine; then add the ſandarak to it. As ſoon as 
this.is alſo diſſolved, add the powder of gum-lac, and ſtir 
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well till all is well melted together. Strain it, while 
warm, through a cloth. If any thing remain in the lin- 
en afterwards, add ſome more ſpirit of wine to it to diſ- 
ſolve it as before; and ſtrain it again after like the o- 
ther. Such is the firſt preparation of this varniſh. 

2. The black colour is given to it by means of t 
«rachms only of ivory black to every two ounces of it. 


IX. How to make @ goed ivory-black for the above pur- 
ON poſe 
Burn any quantity of ivory you pleaſe, in the fire, till 
it is black, Put it into powder on a ſtone of porphyry. 
Add ſome water to it, and make a paſte, which you let 
dry. Then grind it again, as before, with ſpirit of wine. 
X. A warniſh for fleors, 
Put a little petroly or rock-oil with varniſh and tur- 
pentine, and ſtir well, Lay it on your floors with an 


old hair broom, after having mixed in it the colour you 
ant them to be. 


XI. 4 varniſh, from Flanders. | 
Take æthereal oil of turpentine, and Venice turpen- 
tine, equal parts, Mix them over a moderate fire, and 
uſe this boiling. | 
XII. A warnifþ to lay on canvas ſaſhes. 
Take fine and clear turpentine, four ounces ; oil of 


nuts, two. Melt all together over a fire; and when it 


be g ins to boil; ſcum it, and uſe it hot with a bruſh. 


XIII. 4 aarniſh of fheil-iac, for miniatures and ether p ic- 
{Ures. 
1. Take ſpirit of wine, one pound; picked ſhell-lac, 
f ve ounces ; ſandarak, two and a half; white karabe 
and mattich, equal parts, two drachms of each. 

2. Firſt boil and ſkim the ſhell-lac and ſandarak to- 
gether, to have them the whiter. Then add the maſtich 
and karabe to that, and put all in a matraſs over a ſand 
fre, to digeſt and concoct together by a gentle heat. 


XIV. Another varnijy for pictures. 
Take four ounces of gum arabic, the cleareſt and 


whiteſt you can find. Put it to infuſe in a pound of 


water, over ember aſhes, for one night, Strain itin the 


morniog through a cloth, after having added 1 * | 
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bullc of a nut of Narbonne-honey, and half that quanti- 


ty of ſugar candy. It is not to be uſed with a bruſh, 


XV. Ancther fort. 

Take aguavite, ſugar-candy, and whites of eggs, & 
reaſonable quantity of each. Beat all well together to a 
froth. Underneath is a liquor: that is your varniſh. 
You may lay it, with a ſoft bruſh, on any ſort of picture. 


: XVI. The Chineſe varniſh. 

1. Take pulveriſed and fitted ſealing wax, two oun- 
ces. Put it in a matraſs with four ounces of turpen- 
tine oil. Give a gentle fire, that all may melt. If the 
wax be red, you need add nothing but the oil. If black, 
ſome lamp Tack is requiſite to be added ſtill, And, 
with this firſt compoſition, you lay on the firſt coat. 

2. Next to this have alocs and karabe, of each two 
ounces. Diffolve this in a varniſhed pipkin, along with 
twelve ounces of lintſeed oil, till all is well incorporated. 
There will fall a ground to the bottom, over which will 
iwim a very fine and tranſparent liquor. Of this you 
are to make your ſecond coat of varniſh, lay ing it over 
the other after it is dry, 4 


XVII. How to imitate a black jaſper, or variegated black 
marble. ; | 

Take /ulphur-vivum, quick lime, aquafortis, andgbe 
green rind of walnuts, equal quantities, one ounce of 
each, Dilute all together; then lay it with a bruſh'sn 
what you want to be jaſpered, whether a column, a ta- 
ble, or any thing elſe. This done, put your table or co- 
luma, Sc. thus blackened, in a dunghill, for the ſpace 
of twelve days, and then take it out again. You will 
find it well veined and variegated. T'o give it a fine 
gloſs afterwards, you rub it with a varniſh compoſed as 
preicribed hereafter. See Art. xix. 


| XVIII. Auot her way. 

Make a large ball, with the drugs preſcribed in the a- 
bove receipt, to compoſe your black. Lay it for a week: 
in a dunghill, When, by that means, it is well varie- 
gated, rub your intended piece of furniture with it, 
This being thus variegated, you lay on it the. following 
varulh, to give it a fine luſtre. 8 

IX. dn 
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XIX. Au excellent warniſh to give a fine gliſſ to the abowe- 


mentioned Jaſper, or variegated black marble. 

Take ol! of ſpikenard, three ounces ; fandarzk, well 
picked and clean, two. Have a new earthen pot well 
gliz:d. Set it before the fire, a-warming, without any 
thing in it. When hot, throw in it one half of the ſan- 
darak, and one half of the oil. Stir well, leſt it ſhould 
burn, or ſtick to the ok. When It 15 nearly melted, 
throw in the remainder of the oil and ſandarak. When 
all is well diſſolved and mixed, add a piece of camphire, 
to take away the bad ſmell of this compoſition, and let 
it diſlolve ; then bottle and ſtop it for uſe. Warm it 
every time beſore you lay it on, for it requagggto be uſed 


hot. 
XX. Awarniſh which dries in txo hours time, 


Melt four ounces of yellow amber, in a new earthen 
pan, over kindled coals. Take care, in that operation, 
that the fire ſhould but juſt reach, and touch, the bot- 
torn of the pan, and none ſhould rite along the fides, 
Never ceaſe to fiir, from the moment it is melted, with 
a deal tick, and add, directly, one ounce of ſealing- wax. 
As ſoon as this is alſo melted, add again one ſpoonful, 
or half an ounce, of lintſeed oil, previoully thickened 
with alittle gold litherage; then take it off from the fire, 
and ceaſe not to ſtir as before. When the matter begins 
to bea little cold, then is the time of adding what quan- 
tity of turpentine oil you may find neceilary to make a 
true varniſh of it, 

XXI. 4 warniſÞ | for copperplate prints. 

Prepare water with ſome ifinglaſs. Lay, with a very 
ſoſt bruſh, a coat of this on the print. Next to this, 
cf the following varriſh.—True French ſpi- 
cage a-pound ; gum-elemi, two erachms ; 

, three, 

"XX |. An admirable varniſh. 

Take white maſtich and lintſeed oils, what quantity 
you pleaſe ; a little turpentine, pounded glaſs, burnt 
verdigriſe, and pounded amber. Boil, and melt, all to- 
gether ina new earthen pot. When done, you will find 
it to be an admirable ſort-of varniſh. 

XXIII. A varniſh fir to lay on all forts of i 

Take one ounce of white amber ; half. an ons of 

Pirit 
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ſpirit of turpentine ; four ounces of rectiſied ſpirit of wine 
(the true French ſort) ; one drachm of maſtich, and as 
much of jumper gum. Put all together to infufe for 
eight days. Evaporate two parts of it over a gentle fire. 
What remains is a varniſh fit for laying on all ſorts of 
colours, and which will hurt, ſpoil, or damage none. 


XXIV. 4 varniſh knmun under the appellation of Beaume- 
blanc, er, .uhbite-balm. 

Take ſpirit of wine, four ounces ; gum-lac, half an 
ounce ; ſandarak, two drachms ; maſtich,, one. Pal- 
veriſe the ingredients, and put them, with the ſpirit of 
wine, in a {quare bottle large enough to be but half full 
after the whole is in it. Diſſolve this over a flow fire, 


and take care the bottle ſhould be well ſtopped firſt with 


a cork, and beſides with wax and leather. 
XXV. A varniſh to be uſed on plaiſter, and any other ſort 


of materials. 
To the varniſh of copal and ſpirit of wine, only add 
ſome calcined talk. 


XXVI. An excellent warniſh, in which may be put, and 
diluted, whatever colour you like. —1t ſuits, egual- 
ly avell, guldſmiths and limners. 

Take aſpic and turpentine oils, of each one ounce ; 
clean picked ſandarak pulveriſed, four drachms ; gum 
copal, two. The whole being wel! pulveriſed, put it a- 
long with your oils in a matraſs, with the addition of 
half a pound of ſpirit of wine; and ſet it in a balneo ma- 
ric. When the matter is diſſolved, ſtrain and keep it 
for uſe, in a plaſs bottle well ſtopped. . 


XXVII. 4 Chineſe varniſh ſuitable to all ſorts of colours. 

1. Take one ounce of white amber; one quarter of 
an ounce of ſandarak; as much of gum copal. Pound 
well all theſe together, and put them in a matraſs per- 
fectly dry. To every ounce of theſe three drugs, pound- 
ed and mixed thus together, put three ounces of ſpirit 
of wine. Stop well the matraſs with a rag, over which 
you will put ſome paſte made with flour, and then ano- 
ther rag, well tied over. Boil the varniſh thus, over 
ember aſhes, till the whole is diſſolved, and this varniſh 
is done. The method of applying it is as follows. 


2. The 
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XIX. An excellent warniſh to give a fine gliſi to the above: 


mentioned jaſper, or variegated black marble. 

Tak- oil of ſpikenard, three ounces ; fandarzk, well 
picked and clean, two. Have a new earthen pot well 
glized. Set it before the fire, a-warming, without any 
thing in it. When hot, throw iu it one half of the ſan- 
darak, and one half of the oil. . Stir well, leſt it ſhould 
burn, or ſtick to the pot. When it is nearly melted, 
throw in the remainder of the oil and fandarak, When 
all is well diſſolved and mixed, add a piece of camphire, 
to take away the bad ſmell of this compoſition, and let 
it diſſolve; then bottle and ſtop it for uſe, Warm it 
every time bejore you lay it on, for it re quei to be uſed 


hot. : os | 
XX. Awarniſh which dries in tao hours time, 


Melt four ounces of yellow amber, in a new earthen 
pan, over kindled coals. Take care, in that operation, 
that the fire ſhould but juſt reach, and touch, the bot- 
tom of the pan, and none ſhould rife along the ſides, 
Never ceaſe to fiir, from the moment it is melted, with 
a deal tick, and add, directly, one ounce of ſealing- wax. 
As ſoon as this is allo melted, add again one ſpoonful, 
or half an ounce, of lintſeed oil, previouſly thickened 
with a little gold litherage; then take it off from the fire, 
and ceaie not to ſtir as before, When the matter begins 
to bea little cold, then is the time of adding what quan- 
tity of turpentine oil you may find neceſſary to make a 
true varniſh of it. | 

XXI. A varniſh for copperplate prints. 

Prepare water with ſome ifinglaſs. Lay, with a very 
ſoft bruſh, a coat of this on the print. Next to this, 
lay another ofthe following varriſh.—True French ſpi- 
rit of wine, half-a-pound ; gum-elemi, two drachms ; 
and ſandarak, three. 

XXII. An admirable varniſb. 

Take white maſtich and lintſeed oils, what quantity 
you pleaſe z a little turpentine, pounded glaſs, burnt 
verdigriſe, and pounded amber. Boil, and melt, all to- 
gether in a new earthen pot: When done, you will find 
it to be an admirable ſort of varniſh. | 


XXIII. 4 varniſh ft to lay on all forts of colours. 


Take one ounce of white amber ; half- an ounce of 


ſpirit 


a. 
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ſpirit of turpentine ; four ounces of rectiſied ſpirit of wine 
(the ue French ſort) ; one drachm of maſtich, and as 
much of juniper gum. Put all together to infufe for 
eight days. Evaporate two parts of it over a gentle fire. 
What remains is a varniſh fit for laying on all ſorts of 
colours, and which will Kurt, ſpoil, or damage none. 


XXIV. 4 varniſh known under the appellation of Beaume- 
blanc, er, .avhite-balm. 

Take ſpirit of wine, four ounces; gum-lac, half an 

ounce ; ſandarak, two drachms ; maſtich,, one. Pal- 

veriſe the ingredients, and put them, with the ſpirit of 


; | wine, in a ſquare bottle large enough to be but half full 


after the whole is in it. Diffolve this over a ſlow fire, 
and take care the bottle ſhould be well ſtopped firſt with 


W 2 cork, and beſides with wax and leather. 


XXV. A varniſb to be uſed on plaiſter, and any other ſort 
; of materials. 

To the varniſh of copal and ſpirit of wine, only add 
ſome calcined talk. 


XXVI. An excellent warniſh, in which may be put, and 
diluted, whatever colour you like. —1t ſuits, egual- 
ly avell; goldſmiths and limners. 

Take aſpic and turpentine oils, of each one ounce ; 
clean picked ſandarak pulveriſed, four drachms ; gum 
copal, two. The whole being wel! pulveriſed, put it a- 
long with your oils in a matraſs, with the addition of 
half a pound of ſpirit of wine; and ſet it in a balneo ma- 
ric. When the matter is diſſolved, ſtrain and keep it 
for uſe, in a plaſs bottle well ſtopped. 


XXVII. 4 Chineſe varniſh ſuitable to all ſorts of colours, 

1. Take one ounce of white amber; one quarter of 
an ounce of ſandarak; as much of gum copal. Pound 
well all theſe together, and put them in a matraſs per- 
fectly dry. To every ounce of theſe three drugs, pound- 
ed and mixed thus together, put three ounces of ſpirit 
of wine. Stop well the matraſs with a rag, over which 
you will put ſome paſte made with flour, and then ano- 
ther rag, well tied over. Boil the varniſh thus, over 
ember aſhes, till the whole is diſſolved, and this varniſh 
:5 done. The method of applying it is as ens, . 

| ; 8 
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2. The piece intended for varniſhing being previouſ. 7 


ly well pohſhed, you lay on it the propoſed colour or 
colours, diluted in agnavite with ſome iſinglaſs. When 
theſe are dry, paſs on them two or three coats of this 
varniſh, according to diſcretion and taſte ; allowing the 
proper time between each coatof varniſh to dry; and, 
when dry, you poliſh it with olive oil and tripoly, then 
rub the oil off with a rag. 

Note. That if you intend this varniſh for miniature 
pictures, you are to make an addition of equal parts of 
gum copal and white amber. | 


XXVIII. Ancther Chineſe varniſh, more particuleriy cal- 
culated for miniature painting. 

Wake ore ounce of white karabe, or amber; and one 
d rachm of camphire, which you reduce into a ſubtile 
powder, and put in a matraſs, with five punces of ſpirit of 
wine. Set it in the ſun to infuſe, darin e hotteſt days 
in July and Auguſt, and ſtir it two or three times a-day 
conſtantly. After a fortnight's infuſing thus, put the 
matraſs, for one hour only, over hot aſhes ; then paſs al! 
through a cloth, and keep it in a bottle well corked. 


XXIX. How to make a red, with war, cf a mach high- 
er hue than coral itſ+If. 

Take Spaniſh vermilion, grind it on a marble with 
brandy, and add to it the fixth, or eighth, part of lac,— 
When done, mix this compoſition with as much varniſh 
as you may find it requiſite to apply. 


XXX. To make it gridelin colour. : 

Dilute with your varniſh ſome blue verditure, lake, 
and whitening. : oy 

| XXXI. To make it green. 

Subſtitute for the above ingredients, German greeu 

verditure, pewter in grain, and white lead, 
XXXil. Another avay for the ſame. 

Grind, with water, on a marble ſtone, the fineſt or- 
pine you can find, and a little indigo, Let it dry, then 
pound and mix it with varniſh, 


XXXIII. To make it yellows. 
Take ſome Naples yellow, and mix it well with yo 
varniſh ; then uſe it. | 
| * XXXIV. To 
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XXXIV. To nate it blue. 


Take ultramarine, lake, ard whitening, and pro- 
ceed as ordered in the other receipts above mentioned, 
and according to the directions of your judgment, and 

experience from them, P 


XXXV. Another fort of varniſh. 
Take ſhell-lac, in gribos, two ounces; two of ſan— 
darak ; black rofin, to drachms ; and, ſpirit of wine, 
one quarter. Diſſolve and prepare the whol- as above. 


V XXVI. clear and tranſparent varnifa fil fer aul /orts 
"of colours. | 

Take oil of nuts, and a litile of the fineſt Venice tur- 
pentine. Boil them well together. Add a little brane 
dy to it, and boil it well alſo. Should then the varniſh 
prove too thick, thin it with an additional quantity of 
oil. And, to apply it, make uſe of a very ſoft hair 
bruſh, and lay it carefully over the colours. 


XXXVII. To make faſhes with cloth, which wilkbe ve 
| tranſparent. 

Take a fine white cloth; the finer you chuſe it, the 
clearer and more tranſparent the ſaſhes will be. Fix 
the cloth very tight on a frame. Then make ſome 
ſtarch with flour of rice, and lay a coat of it, as ſmooth 
as you can, on your cloth, with a ſtiff bruſh of ſwine's 
hair. Lay that ſtarch on both ſides of the cloth, and 
let it dry. When it is perfectly dry, pals, on both ſides 
alſo, of the ſaid cloth, thus prepared, the following var- 
niſh, with a ſoft bruſh of ſwine's hair likewiſe, having 
care to lay it on as equally and ſmoothly as poſſible, and 
let it dry afterwards. 5 


XXXVIII. The compoſition of varniſb fit for the above 
ſaſhes. 

1. Take of the fineſt and whiteſt wax you can find, 
{ix pounds; of the fineſt and cleareſt Venice turpentine, 
wo; one and a half of the moſt perfect lintſeed oil, 
Have anew and varniſhed pipkin, larger, at leaſt by one 
third, than is requiſite to contain all theſe ingredients. 
Put, firſt, in this pot the lintſeed and turpentine oils to- 
getner, and ſet it over a ſmall charcoal-fire. When this 
begins to be a little warm put in the wax, cut in ſmall 
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bits, and take care to mix all well with a very clear 
wooden ſtick, till the wax, being thoroughly melted, i; 
alſo well incorporated with the reſt. 

2. Now, take the pot off from the fire; and, while 
this compoſition is ſtill a little warm, give a coat of it 
on both fides of the cloth, fixed on the frames, and pre- 
pared as before directed, ard let it dry in the ſhade. 
Note. You may render your ſaſhes ſtill more tranſpa- 
rent, if, on both ſides of them, you lay a ſmooth and 
equal coat of the following varniſh, with a foft bruſh ; 
then let it dry. | 

XXXIX. & fine white varniſh, 
ke one pound of fine Venice turpentine, and a. 
muck of ſpirit of turpentine. Put this in a glaſs-ma. 
traſs, larger, at leaſt by a third, than is wanted to con- 
tal the matter. Stop this matraſs with another ſmal- 
ler matraſs, the neck of which 15 to enter into that of 
the former. Have care to Jute well both necks toge- 
ther with paſte and paper; and, when the luting has 
acquired a perfect dryneſs, ſet the firſt matraſs on a 
ſand bath, then ſet the varniſh a-boiling, for near an 
Hour, after which take it off from the fire, and let it cool. 

When cold, bottle and ſtop it for uſe. 

Note. Turpentine, well purified from all its greaſy 
parts, is the beſt, and fitteſt, to make the varniſh for 
ſaſhes. 


XL. A curious and eaſy warniſh, to engrave with 
aquafortis. | 

Lay, on a copperplate, as ſmooth and equal a cot 
as you can, of lintſeed oil. Set the plate on a chaffing- 
diſh, in which there is a gentle heat of half conſume! 
charcoal, that the oil may congeal and dry itſelf gently 
on. When you find it has acquired the confiſtence of 
varniſh, then you may draw with a ſteel point im order to 
etch your copper, and put on the aquafortis afterwards: 


XLI. 4 varniſh to prevent the rays of the ſun from paſſins 
throug hthe panes of window-glaſſes. ; 
Pound pum adragant into powder; and put it to dil- 
ſolve, for twenty-four hours, in whites of eggs well 
beaten. Lay a coat of this on the panes of your wit- 
dows, with a ſoft bruſh, and let it dry. 
XLII. To 
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XLII. To raiſe a relief on varniſh. 

1. Diſſolve one ounce and a balf of gum arabic in two 
pounds of water. Grind with it bol Armeniac, and 
Whitening on a porphyry ſtone, till all is well united and 
incorporated. With this compoſition, fill up the vacan- 
cies between the outlines of your deſign, and form, as it 
is proper, the various reliefs, with the ſuitable propor- 
W tions, and according to the ſorts of things you are to im- 
itate or repreſent. Then ſmooth the parts, and let it dry. 
= 2. Next have ready prepared, in ſhells, the different 
W forts of metals which you want to uſe, diluted with 
gum- water; and, with a pencil, cover what places you 
are to cover. When this is alſo dry, burniſh it ſkilfully 
with an ivory tooth, and lay a coat of clear varnifh over 
the whole. A moderate heat is required for a moment 
to help that varniſh to dry. 


X LIII. To render filk tuffs tranſparent, after the Chineſe 
manner; and paint them with tranſparent colour's 
2 in imitation of the India manufactured 
URS. 

Takes pounds of oil of turpentine, very clear; 
add to Yo ounces of maflich'in grain, and the bulk of 
a filbert of camphire. Let this diſſolve by a gentle heat: 
then ſtrain it through a cloth. Ofthis oil lay one coat, 
or two, on both ſides of your ſtuff. Allow, however, a 
ſufficient time, between each coat, for each to dry, and 
let the ſecond lie two days on, before you touch the 
ſtuff again. When that time is over, draw the outlines 
of your deſign, and flowers, &c. ; cover this with a pre- 
paration of lamp-black and gum-water. Then fill the 
intervals with the intended and proper. colours, ſuitable 
to the purpoſe, and which ought to be all tranſparent co» 
lours, diluted with a clear varniſh. When this is done, 
and dry, lay on both the right and wrong ſides of the 
ſtuff another coat of clear varniſh. 


XLIV. To make a tranſparent blue hue, for the above 

: , urpoſe. 

Take nine drachms of ammomae ſalt ; fix of verdi. 

griſe, diſtilled and exſiecated. Put both theſe into pow- 

der. Dilute theſe powders with tortoiſe oil. Pat this 

on a very thick glaſs, * ſtop well, and i over 
ot 
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hot aſhes for a week. After that time your colour will 
be fic for ule, and make your drawings with the clear 
varniſh, as directed 1n the preceding article. 


XLV. To make @ tranſparent yellow hug, for the ſame uſe, 

Take a new-laid egg of that very day, make a hole in 
the ſhell, to draw the white out of it. Replace, by the 
{ame hole, with the yolk, two drachms of quick ſilver, 
and as much of ammoniac falt ; then ſtop the hole with 
wax. Set that egg in hot dung, or over a lamp fire, 
for tour or five. and twenty days. When that time is 
over, break the egg, and you will find a very fine tranſ- 
parent yellow, fit for the uſe above mentioned. 


XLVI. To make a tranſparent green. 

Take verdigriſe, gold litharge, and quickfilver, equal 
parts. Grind the whole in a mortar, with the urine of 
a child. Put itnext into a bottle, and fet it over a gen- 
tle and 1i-w fire, for the ſpace of ſeven, or eight, days. 
This compoſition will give a. very fine tranſparent 
green, for the above purpoſe, | 

Note. We have given, in the Sixth Chapter, ſeveral 
receipts for the compoſition of ſundry tranſparent co- 
lours. We ſhall therefore take the liberty thither to 
refer the reader, for more ample ſatisfaction, and the 
completion of the above mentioned operation. 


XLVII. Za give the abovementioned painted filks, all the 
ſmell, and fragrancy, of the India ones. 

It is well known, that the filks, and other things, we 
receive from India, are all tainted with a certain partie- 
ular ſmell, and agreeable fragrancy, which, beiog their 
peculiar, diſtinctive, and moſt obvious character, if not 
imitated alſo, would help not a little in ruining the de- 
ception intended by the above labor. To imitate, 
therefore, even this, you muſt obſerve the following di- 
rection.— Have a ſmall cloſet, if it be for works at 
large; or, only a fine baſket with a top to it playing 
upon hinges, ſtuffed and lined all over in the infide, if 
it be for one ſingle piece of ſilk. Put, in either of them, 
and according to their extent, a proportionable quanti- 
ty of cloves, whole-pepper, mace, nutmeg. all. ſpice, 
camphire etc. etc. Put your works among theſe ingte- 
dients, and keep either the cloſet, or the baſket, pe —_ 
| F 
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ly cloſe ſhut, till you ſee they have received a full im- 
preſſion from the odour of thoſe ingredients. 

N. B. With the various compolitions of varniſhes, 
and preparations of colours, we have juſt given, there 
is almoſt no ſort of works, coming from the Indies, but 
can be performed and imitated, 


XLVIII. 4 moſt beautiful Chineſe warniſþ. 
Take one ounce of the whiteſt karabe (amber) ; or, 


WD ;nftead of this, the ſame quantity of the whiteſt gum co- 
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pal: four drachms of ſardarac; two, of ſine maſtich, in 


drops. Put all this, reduced into a powder, in a fine 


glaſs matraſs; then, pour over it one ounce of the fineft 


turpentine oil. Stop the. matraſs firſt with a cork, then 
with a bladder wetted, Set this to infuſe, over a flow 
fire, for twelve hours. After this, uncork, and let cool, 
the matraſs ; then pour, gently, in it ſix ounces of good 
ſpirit of wine, and ſtop it again as well as before. In 
that ſituation, ſet it on ember aſhes, or, rather, in a ba/- 
neo maria, In the ſpace of another twelve hours, you 
will find that the ſpirit of wine ſhall have diſſolved all the 
gums, Then, while the varniſh is ſtill quite warm, ſtrain 
it through a cloth; bottle and cork it, to keep for uſe. 


XLIX. The true receipt of the Engliſh varniſh, ſuch as in 
that country is, laid on ſticks and artificial-magae canes. 
Smoothen ald polith well your ſticks; then, rub 

them, or your artificial made canes, with a paſte made 

of flour. Then, having diluted, in water, a diſcretion- 
able quantity of Flemiſh glue, and red orpine, give one 
coat of this, very ſmooth and equal, to your ſticks, If, 
after this is dry, you do not think it ſufficient, give 

them another, and let them dry. Then, give them a 

third coat, of clear varniſh, made with turpentine and 

Treg wine, After this is done, put a ſoaking, in an 

equal quantity of water and chamber-lye, ſome turnfo! 

cut very ſmall. With this colour you touch your fticks, 

Or canes, here and there with a hair bruſh: Then, 


holding them perpendicular, on their ſmall ends, be- 


tween both your hands, you roll them quick and briſk, 
(as when you mill chocolate), in contrary ſenſes. This 
operation gives them a negligent and natural-like mar- 

FL | | bling, 
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bling, over which you are to lay another coat of var- 
niſh, and ſet them to dry. | 


L. A fine varniſh for all forts of colours, 

1. Take two pounds of double- rectified ſpirit of 
wine; feed-lac, four ounces ; ſandarac, as much; gum 
copal, one, Set all a-diſſolving, on hot aſhes, in a ma- 
trais, or a veſſel with a long neck. When perfectly 
diſſolved, ſtrain it through a jelly-bag, made of new 
cloth. Mix, with that which ſhall have ſtrained out cf 
the bag, one ſpoonful of oil of turpentine ; then bot- 
tle and ſtop it well, and ſet it in the ſun, There will 
happen a ſeparation, and a certain coarſer part will ſhew 
itſelf at the bottom, while another more clear will ap- 
pear ſwimming on the top. Divide carefully, by in- 
clination, the cleareſt from the thickeſt part. 

2. This laſt you may uſe with fine lamp-black, well 
picked, and free from all ſorts of hard nobs, to make a 
black-colour varniſh, With it, you rub whatever 
you want to be varniſhed, and lay, one, two, or three 
coats of it, more-or leſs, according as you think proper, 
letting dry between each coat. And, when this is done, 
you put, of the firſt ſeparated clear part of your var- 
1h, as mach as you find requilite to give your work 2 
nne luſtre. 


N. B. It is proper there ſhould be ſome fire, ſo near 
de the work, as it may receive from it ſame gentle heat, 
while all this is performing: and when the whole is 
well executed, you muſt let dry in the ſhade what is var- 
niſhed, and guard it againſt. the duſt, 5 

3. If, inſtead of black, you want a red colour, you 
mult, from the very beginning of the operation, join 
ſome tacamahaca-gum with the ſpirit of wine of double 
rectification above mentioned; and, in lieu of lamp- 
black, in the ſecond part of the operation, you put 
ſome cinnabar in powder. Then, when you have done 
with laying the ſeveral coats of varniſh, in which the 
cinnabar is, you put in the clear varniſh, which is de- 
ſtined to make the laſt coats, for luſtring, ſome dragon's 
blood in tears. | g 

4. You may put, in the ſame manner, whitening in. 
your varniſh, if you want it white; or verdigriſe if you 

„ | want. 
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want it green; and ſo on ary other colour you want it 
to be, proceeding, in reſpect to each of them, as before 
directed for the others. 

V. B. Theſe varniſhes, when dry, do all r-quire to 
| be poliſhed. For that purpoſe, you take a cloth, dip it 
in tripoly, and rub, with moderation, over the laſt coat 
of varniſh, till you find it has acquired a ſufficient degree 
of luſtre, and equality. 


LI. A warni/h to lay on, after the iſinglaſſi. 

Take ſpirit of wine, four pounds; white amber, four- 
teen oupces; maſtich, one; ſandarac, ſeven. Put all 
jn Gigeſtion, for twenty-four hours. Then, ſet the ma- 
rraſs on the ſand. and give the fire for three hours, till 
n is perfectly diſſolved. Add after, four ounces of 
tarpentine oil. | 


LIT. 4warniſh to gild with, without gold. 

Take half a pint of ſpirit of wine, in which you dif. 
ſolve one drachm of ſaffron, and half a drachm of dra- 
Zon's blood, both previouſly well pulveriſed together. 
Add i-3s to a certain quantity of ſhell-lac varniſh, and 
ſet it on the fire with two drachms of ſoccetrine-aloes. 


LIII. 4 warniſh water- proof. 

1. Take lintſeed- oil, the pureſt you can find ; put it 
in a well-glazed pipkin, over red hot charcoals, in a 
chaffingdiſi. With that oil add, while a- warming, about 
the fourth part of its weight of roſin. Make all diſſolve 
together, and boil gently, left it ſhould run over the pot. 
At firſt, the oil will turn all into a ſcum ; but, continu- 
ing to let it boil, that ſcum will inſenfibly waſte itſelf, 
and diſappear at laſt, Keep up the fire till, taking a 
little of that oil. with a ſtick, you ſee it draw to a thread 
like as varniſh does. Then, take it off from the fire. 
But if, trying it thus, it prove too thin, add ſome more 
roſin to it, and continue to boil it. 

2. When it is come as it ought to be, varniſh what- 
ever you want with it, and ſet it in the ſun to dry, or 
before the fire, for it cannot dry without the aſſiſtance 
of cither of theſe. | | 

N. B. Tais compoſition of varniſh has this particular 
property, wi, that, if you lay it on wooden wares, hot 

E 2 water 
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water itſelf cannot hurt it, nor have the leaſt: power on 
it, You may, therefore, make a very extenſive uſe of 
it. But you muſt take care to chuſe the fineſt. and the 
moſt perfect roſin; and to boil it well, for a long time. 
Quozre. Would nos ſuch à varniſb be extremely uſeful, 70 
preſerve what is much expoſed to the injuries of the wvea- 


ther, in gardens and elſewhere ; ſuch as ſaſhes, ſtatues, 


frames, hot-houſes ? etc. 


LIV. Callot's varniſh, mentioned in Chap. I. p. 2. 

1: Take two ounces of the fineſt lintſeed-oil ; ben- 
jamin, in drops, two drachms; virgin-wax, the bulk of 
a filbert. Boil all this together, till it is reduced to 
one third; and, while it is a-boiling, never ceaſe to 
ſtir with a little ſtick, When done, bottle, or pot it ina 
large-mouthed veſſel. 

2. To uſe that varniſh, warm a little the plate you 
intend to engrave upon; and, taking alittle of the var- 
niſh with the tip of your finger, ſpread it delicately over 


the plate. Obſerve to put as little of it as you can, and 


to lay it on as ſmooth and equal as poſſible. When 
done, ſmoak the plate, on the varniſh ſide, with a candle, 
paſſing and repaſſing it gently, over the flame of it, 


till it is black every where. Set it again, now, on the 


chaffingdiſn, wherein there are kindled charcoals; and, 
wher the plate has done fuming, then the varniſh is ſuf- 
fciently hardened, You may then chalk, draw, and 
etch, whatever you will on it. EET” 
Such is the true receipt of the varniſh, which the 


famous Cailot made uſe of, to engrive his moſt admired... 


and truly admirable, ſubjects. | 
LV. A varniſh to lay en paper. 

Begin by !aying on your paper one firſt coat of very 
clear ard thin ſize. This being dry. melt three parts 
of oil of ſpike and one of roſin together: and, when 
come to the confiſtence of a varnifh, you lay one ſecond, 
and light. coat of this over the firſt made with fize.— 
This varniſh is very fine, when very ſmoothly, and e- 
qually, laid on. | | 

LVI. Hem to ca figures tn moulds. 

Take one pound of Paris-plaiſter, and an equal quan- 

tity of bricks, pounded into an impalpable powder; 
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ain to this one ounce of alumen plumeum, and one of 
zmmoniacſalt. Dilute all together, gradually, in clear 
water, without abſorbing it, as you are to e a paſte 
ofit ; and make your moulds with it. 
LVII. Another warnifh.. | 

Take maſtich's and ſandarac's, equal parts, of each 
two ounces. Pound them into a hne powder. Have 
three ounces of lintſeed-oil, and as much of ſpirit of 
wine, in which, being mixed, you put your powders. 


Set this, in a well- ſtopped matraſs, in a baineo marie to 


boil and concoct together for one hour: and this var- 
niſti is done. 
LVIII. £Z'.44be Mulot's warniſþ. | 

Take of ſpike oil, one ounce ;. pulveriſed ſandarac; 
half an ounce. Put all in a bottle, and ſet it in the ſun 
till perfectly diſſolved. This compoſition is particulars 
ly fit to varniſh gold or filver, in ſhell, which has- been 
laid on, with a hair pencil. 


LIX. 4 warniſh to lay over plaiſter-works, or figures. 

Take fine white Alicante ſoap ; raſp it fine, and put 
it in a well glazed pipkin. Diſſolve that ſoap, in the 
pipkin, with your finger and a little water, added grad- 
ually, and little at a time, till it comes thick and milky, 
Cover this, for fear duſt ſhould come to it ; and let it 
:e't ſo for ſeven or eight days. Take, next ſoft and 
hort hairy bruſh 3 dip it in this ſoapy preparation, and 
waſh the plaiſter figure all over with it, then ſet it a-dry- 
ing. When dry, rub it gently with a piece of cloth, 
placing yourfelf between it and the light, that you may 
perceive better the places which take the poliſh; when 
done, thus, every where, your ſtatue will appear as 
white, ſhiny, and beautiful, as alabaſter, | 

LX. A very fine red varniſh; 

1. Take gil of ſpike, one pound; and litharge as 
much. Boil both together, for one quarter of an hour, 
in order to clarify the oil, or, what is called, ungreaſing it. 
Wen thus clarified, or ungreaſed, take one pound of it, 
and {ix ounces of ſhell-lack, which you melt together in 
a matraſs, or a varnifhed pipkin. Then, dilute in it - 
tome cinnabar, which had previouſly been grinded on a 
Kone, Wich -chamber-lye3 and the varniſh is loony 

2. 
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2. Of this compoſition, lay firft three or four coats on 
yourwork, and allow time ſufficient, between each coat, 
to dry. When the laſt is given, lay on another of pure 
and clear varniſh without cinnabar, made with one part 


of ſpirit of wine, and four of oil of ſpike, and ſome ſhell. 
lack. - 


LXI. 4 warnifs to gild certain parts of flamped leathers, 
fitvered in fine places with peavter-leaves, and otherauiſti 
adorned with running ſtalks of flowers, of various co- 
tours, figures, and other forts of embelliſhments. 

1. Take lintieed-onl, three pounds: of that ſort of 
varni{t called Arabian ſandarac, and rough pitch equal 
124ntities, one pound each; and ſaffron, half an ounce. 

inſtead of ſaffron, you had better, if you have that op- 
portunity, make uſe of the ſtaminas of lilies, which are 
infinitely preferable,—Put all into a vafniſhed pipkin, 
and ſet it over the fire. Take great care not to have it 
burn; and, to avoid it, keep continually ftirring the 
matter with a ſpatu'a. When you want to know whe- 
ther it be, or not, ſufficiently done, have a hen's-feather, 
juſt dip it in, and off quickly. If the feather be griz- 
zeled, it is a proof the matter has ſufficiently boiled. 
Therefore, take it off from the fire, and throw in one 
pound of well-choſen and picked hepatica aloes, in pow- 
der. Mix well tits with the ſpatula, and ſet it again on 
the fire, to concoct well this addition with the reſt. If 
you ſee that your matter hoils and ſwells, you muſt take 
it off, and let it reſt awhile z during which time, you 
take ſome of the coals away. Set it now again upon 
this more moderate fire, flirring always wel!, that all 
may be perfectly incorporated. As ſoon s this ſeems 
to you done, yqu take it off, let it cool a little, and ſtrain 
it through a ſtrong coarſe cloth, and keep it for the fol- 
lowing uſe, | 


2. Apply the ſilver, or pewter leaves, on the leather, 
with the white of an egg, or gum-water. When theſe 
are properly laid on, give one coat of the abovemen- 
tioned varniſh, quite warm, on ſuch places as you want 
to appear gilt, and ſet it in the ſun. When dry, it 
looks like gold. ; | 

N. B. The Arabian ſandarac, we have re, a- 
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bove, is known by ſome, under the denomination of 
Gum of. Juniper. 

| LXII. To imitate porphyry. 

Take Engliſh brown red. If too red, add a little um- 


have a plank, or marble ſtone, of a fine poliſh, which 
you overlay with oil, Make a oglgur compoſed of 
brown red, and a little flat, or Venetian lake, previouſ- 
ly grinded with gum adragant. Then, with a largiſh 
bruſh, take of that colour, and aſperſe your oiled mar- 
ble with it, by ſtriking the handle of the bruſh on your 
wriſt, as the book binders do to tain the covers of their 
books. When your marble ſhall have been thus well 
ſpeckled all over with that red colour, you let it dry. 


dilute it, make a thin paſte of it, and lay it on your 
ſpeckled marble, When this is alſo dry, it admits of a 
very fine poliſh, and looks like porphyry. 

LXIII. To imitate ſerpentine. 


* 


1. Take auripigment, which you grind well firſt with 


this dry; and, when dry, reduce it to an impalpable 
powder; then mix it with a little gumadragant, and 
make a paſte of it, as in the above receipt. | 

2. After this is done, take ſome lighter green, put a 
little more auripigment with the indigo, till you come 
to obtain the true hue of the ſpots which are in the /er- 
pentine, Of this colour you take with a bruſh, and aſ- 
perſe with it a marble piece in the ſame manner exactly 
as deſcribed in the preceding article ; and when this is 


iclt, do as above, 


N. B. You may thus, with a bruſh, imitate, or even 
invent, all ſorts of marbles, according to your taſte and 


our paſte over them, let them dry likewiſe, and po- 
lith. — For example, have ſeveral different colours pre- 


parately, and one after another, on ſome piece of e. 
ar well poliſhed marble. Then make a paſte and lay it 


ber, to it, or ſome foot. Pound all into powder. Then 


Then, taking your lump of brown red and umber, you 


water, and next with a little addition of indigo. Let 


dry, you lay your firſt prepared paſte on it.— For the 


fancy; and, when the firſt laid colours are dry, lay 
| pared as above; aſperſe, or mark with each of them ſe- 


aver them, of whatever colour you will. If you will 


- 
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have it white, it is done with whitening, or white. 
chalk, and a little mixture of yellow ocher,—Theſe 
ſorts of works admit of being overlaid with an exſicca- 
tive varniſh, 


. 


HKI. 
SecrETs relative to MAsTIcRS, CEMuENTS, 
SEALING-Wax, &c, &c, \ 


I. 4 fubtile maſtich to mend all ſorts of broken weſſels, 
AKE any quantity of white of eggs, and beat them 
well to a froth. Add to this ſoft curd cheeſe, and 
quick-lime, and begin beating a- new all together. This 
may be uſed in mending whatever you will, even glaſ- 


— and will ſtand both fire and water. 


II. Another. 
Take roſin, yellow wax, ſulphur, and cement. Sift 
this laſt very fine, and melt all together; then uſe it. 


III. A maſtich to make rock-aworks. 

Take fix parts of Paris-plalter, and one of ſoot, well 
mixed together. 

IV. An excellent maſtich. 

Take coarſe turpentine, four ounces ; friecaſſeed and 
pulveriſed bullock's blood, one ounce; black pitch, 
four; wax, two; roſin, one; pounded glaſs, one; 
ciment, one; and ſulphur, half a one. Boil all toge- 
ther, after having well pounded and grinded each of 
them ſeparately. 


V. A maſlich for Braten wares. 
Pound a ftone-jar into an impalpable powder, and 
add to it ſome white of eggs and quick- lime. 


VI. Another maftich. 


Take quick. lime, cotton and oil, of each 22 my 


in weight. 
VII. Another. 
Take frankincenſe and maſtich, of ds half an 


Ounce ; bol armeniac and quick-lime, of each, two 


Ounces. 
VIII 
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5 5 VIII. 4 cement. ny 
Take roſin, one ounce ; grinded tile, half an ounce ; 
maſtich, ſour ounces. . 


IX. 4 glue to lay upon gold. 
Boil an eel's ſkin ; and a little quick-lime together: 
when boiled genitly, for the ſpace of half an hour, ſtrain 
it, and add ſome white of eggs beaten: bottle, and 
keep it for uſe.— The method to uſe it afterwards, 
Es to warm it and lay a coat of it on marble, delfe, 
# orceſter, Stafford, or any other earthen wares, &c. 
end, when nearly dry, write, paint, or draw, what you 
Wplcaſc on it with a pencil, and gold in ſhell, 
5 X. 4 /ize: | 
Taxe half a pound of freſh-cod's tripes ; boil it in 
two quarts of white-wine, reduced to one third. To 
: take off the bad ſmell, add, while it boils, a little cloves - 


ard cinnamon. Then, throw this ſize in whatever 
mould you pleaſe, to make it in flakes, 


XI. An exceeding good fine, called Orleans ſize, 
Take the whiteſt ifinglaſs you can find; ſoak it in 
fnely filtered quicklime-water, during twenty-four 
hours, When that time is over, take it off, bit by bit, 
and boilit in common water. 9 


xIt. A cement for delfe, and other earthen wares. 

Take what quantity you will of wax and roũn. Melt 
them together, and add, while in fuſion, a diſcretion- 
able quantity of marble pounded into a very fine powder. 


XI. Another, for the ſame purpoſe, which reſiſts water. 
Take quick-lime, turpentine, and ſoft curd- cheeſe. 
Mix theſe well together; and, with the point of a 
nile, pat of this on the edges of the broken pieces of 
your ware, then join them together. , 


XIV. 4 cold cement for ciſterns and fountains. 

Tale licharge and bol in powder, of each two pounds; 
yellow ocker and roſin; of each, four ounces; mutton 
ſu” five onnces 3 maſtich and turpentine, of each two 
0110s ; oil of nuts, a ſvfficient quantity to render mal- + 
le ble, Work theſe all together; and, then it is fit | 


lor uſe, 
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XV. A lute to join broken veſſels. 
Piſſolve gum arabic in chamber-lye over a chaffing. 
diſh : ſtir with a ſtick, till perfectly diſſolved, then add 
an equal weight of flour, as you had of gum arabic, 
and concoct the whole for one quarter of an hour, or 
more, if requiſite. | 
XVI. 4 fronp glue with ſoft cheeſe. 

i. Take e cheofe from: Auvergae, Let it be th 
fatteſt and neweſt you can find, and neither dry, nor 
moiſt ; waſh it in very warm water, ſo long as it ſhould 
remain clear; then ſet it to rot, in clean water, til 
it begins to ſtink. As ſoon as you find it is fo, boil it 
in water, with quick lime; and, when diſſolved into 
a glue, take it off from the fire, it is done. |! 

2. If you dry ſome whites of eggs in the ſun, and Wl 

that, pounding them into powder, you ſhould add ſome Wl 
of that powder with the cheeſe when you diſſolve it a- 
long with the lime, the glue will be ſo much the ſtron- 
_ Mx 

5 N. B. Odſerve that no other cheeſe, beſides that 
which comes from Auvergne, has the quality requiſie Wl 
for this compofition. 1 


XVII. To make a ftrong maſtich. 
Take one pound of roſin; one quarter of a pound uf 
 ſhoe-makers roſin, two ounces of new wax, two of 
black pitch, and one oftallow. Boil all gently together 
on a ſlow fire: and, when well incorporated together, 
add ſome brick- duſt, finely ſifted, according to diſcre- 
ti0n. > My 
N. B. The quantity of tallow is to be proportioned 
to the degree of dryneſs you require in this compoſi- 
tion; ſo that you. may, on that principle, diſcretior- 
ally increaſe, or diminiſh, the preſcribed doſe of that 
ingredient. : 
XVIII. To make corks for bottles. | 
Take wax, hog's lard, and turpentine, equal quan- 
tities, or thereabouts. Melt all together, and ſtop 
your bottles with it. | | 
XIX. To imitate rock works, 2 
1 Take white wax and rofin equal parts; and brim- 


ſtone, a quarter part of both the other two put _ 7 
BF | e 
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Melt the whole at the ſame time, and throw it in cold 
water. It will form itſelf like the ſcum of the ſea. 


When you want to apply it, warm only that part by 
which you deſign to ſtick it. | 


XX. To rub floors with, whether boards, bricks &c. 

Take a pail full of ſcarlet waſh from the dyers, with 
this ſtuff, rub your floor by means of an old hair broom, 
Let it dry, and obſerve not to tread upon it, till it is 
perfectly dry, then have from the plumber ſome black 
lead which is generally of a black or reddiſh hue, ſqueeze 
well all the nobs you may meet with between your fin- 
gers, and rub your floor all over with it, with your 
hands, then, with a rough dry bruſh, ſcrub well your 
floor, till it comes fine and ſhiny. 


XXI. A compoſition to make a relief fit to gild over, or e- 
ven toraiſe an embroidery. 

1. Take one pound of lintſeed oil; ſandarac, maſ- 
tich, burgundy pitch, aſſa-fætida, new wax, and tur- 
pentine, equal quantities, four ounces of each, 

2. Pound all, and put it in a varniſhed new pipkin, 
to boil for two hours, over a ſlow fire. Then — it 
in that ſame pot to make your paſte at any time after- 
wards with it, and as you want it. 

3. This paſte is made as follows. Take ceruſe and 
umber reduced into a ſubtile powder, which you dilute, 
with the above compoſition, in ſufficient quantity to make 

a ſort of dough with it; obſerving never to make more 
of it at a time than you think to employ directly; for 
when, dry, 1t becomes as hard as marble, 

4. The method of uſing it, is to draw, on whatever. 
you will, whether cloth, linen, filk, thread, plaiſter, Sc. 
the outlines of what you want to have raiſed in relief, 
as arms, trophies, figures, fruits, flowers, Cc. accordin 
to your deſign, or fancy. Then yod fill up thoſe ſketch- 
es, and raiſe them with the above paſte, while it is ſoft ; 
and, when it begins to dry, you gild, ſilver, or paint it 
over, as you like, | 
5 You may paint alſo the ground of thoſe reliefs with 
whatever colours you pleaſe, and enrich it with gold 
ſpangles, if you chuſe. OY way to do it, is by laying 

| rit 
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6rſt a coat of varniſh of iſinglaſs and roſin melted togeth- 
er. ' 


N. B. There is a work of this kind to be ſeen, at 
Vienna, on the great altar of the Virgin Mary. 


XXII. Sealing wax : Recipe 1ſt. 

Take one pound of ſhell lack ; benjamin and black 
ron, half an ounce each; vermilion, eight drachms, 
{he whole being melted, make your ſticks on a marble. 
table, rubbed over with oil of ſweet almonds; and take 
ca re to have done before the wax is cold. 


XXIII. Another ſealing wax. Recipe 2d. 

Take turpentine and ſailor's pitch fix drachms of each; 
either ſhell-lack or dragon's blood, one: ſulphur citri- 
num, two. Mix and incorporate all together over the 
fre, and form. your ſticks. 


XXIV. Another. Recipe zd. 

Take gum hexderacea, ſhell-lack, ſandarac of the an- 
cients, otherwiſe printers roſin, and maſtich, two ounces 
of each: roſin, four ounces; turpentine, half an ounce. 
Mix all in a very warm bell-metal mortar, and make 
your ſticks. 1 

XXV. Another. Recipe 4th. 

Take ſhell-lack and maſtich, of each, one ounce:; 
dragon's blood, three; cinnabar, half an ounce ; tur- 
pentine, one. Mix all, and make your ſticks. | 


XXVI. Another. Recipe 5th. 

Teke greek pitch, one pound; white maſtich, five; 
frarkincenſe, five ounces; cinnabar, as much as you ſee 
it requiſite to give the red colour. Put the pitch firſt on 
the fire, to melt ; next put the maſtich and the powder 


of frankincenſe; and, laſt of all, the cinnabar grinded 


with a little oil. Incorporate all well, and take it off 
ſrom the fire, to make your flicks, 


XXVII. Another. Recipe (6th. 

Take ſhell-lack, twelve ounces ; maſtich and roſin, 
of each, one ounce ; dragon's blood, three; minium, 
half an ounce. Diffolve the ſhell-lack in vinegar ; add, 
;f you will, ſome turpentine- oil and ſalphur to the quan- 
ti:y of four ounces of each, and two of Rr” ſalt, 
; | e 


— 


- 
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The whole being melted, make as faſt as you can your 
ſticks of the form and ſize you like. 


XXVIII. Ancther. Recipe 7th. Exceſively good. 

1. Take ſhell-lack, c. &c. pound them all into a 
very fine and impalpable powder. Then have two 
wooden pallets preſent upon them, .before the fire ſome 
powder of one fort, to melt, then move it, and ſtir it with 
the ſaid pallets. Take again of another powder in tne 
ſame manner, and mix it in the ſame way before the fire 
with the firſt. Then andther, and another, till they are 
all, by this method, perfectly wellam:lzamated together. 

2. Have now ſome cinnabar in powder, which you 
put in a pan with water, In that water and cinnabar- 
powder, ſet to infuſe, or only touch your incorporated 
gums, to make the compoſition take colour. When 
thus ſufficiently coloured, take it out of the water with 
both your hands and the wooden pallets, and have a 
perſon to help you. . This, having wetted his hand, will 
draw ſome of the ſaid gum, and handling it on a table, 
will form.the ſticks. —For two pounds of gums, two oun- 
ces of cinnabar are wanted. 


XXIX. Another. Recipe 8th. 

Take gum-lack, four ounces ; cinnabar. half an 
ounce ; roſin, four and a half. Melt the roſin with a 
little vinegar, and ſꝶ im it. "Then take it out of the fire; 
then mix it with the lack and vermilion both well pul- 
veriſed; and, when the compoſition begins to cool, 
form your ſticks with it. 


XXX. Au excellent ſealing wax, by Girardot, Recipe 9th. 

1. Put four ounces of roſin, and four and a half of 
whitening, and melt them together, in a non-varviſhed 
pipkin, over kindled coals. While this is in fuſion, have 
another pot, fimilar to this, in which you keep two 
ounces of ſhell-lack, in diſſolution with vinegar. Now 
ſteep a wooden ſtick in the firſt pot, and another in the o- 
ther pot; then, over a chaffingdiſh, turn quickly, one 
over another, the ends of your two ſticks together, to 
mix and incorporate well what matter they ſhall have 
brought along with them from each pipkin. And when, 
after having turned them thus a reaſonable time, you lee 
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both matters are well embodified, ſteep them, at differ. 
Ent times, inthe following liquor, to colour them. 


XXXI. A colour for the above wax. | 

1. Grind, upon a porphyry table, two ounces of cin- 
nabar, with a ſufficient quantity of nut- oil, to make it a 
tiquid. In this you dip your flicks, at ſeveral times; 
and take care, in doing it, the compoſition ſhould not 
grow cold. Wherefore you muſt, each time you ſteep 
them in the colour, carry them again over the chaffing- 
difh, to keep them ina due ſtate of malleability. And 
when you find the matter ſufficiently tinged with red, 
form your ſticks as uſual, on a marble, or other well 
poliſhed, table. 
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CHAP. V. 


SECRETS concerning COLOURS V PAINTING. 


{ 1. To paint in varniſi on wood. (Uſeful to Car- 
riage painters.) 


I, The preparation of the wood, previous to the laying of 
colours, and the general proceſs objarved in laying them 


on it. — 


1. OU muft firſt lay on the wood two coats of 

Troy es-white, diluted with ſize-water. Next, 
lay over theſe a third coat of ceruſe. Then having 
mixed the colour you want with turpentine oil, add the 
varniſh to it, and lay it on the wood, previouſly pre- 
pared as follows. 

2. Poliſh the wood, firſt, with ſhavegraſs or horſe- 
tail, and then with pounce-ſtone. Lay afterwards fix 
or ſeven coats of colour mixed with varniſh, allowing 
after each coat a ſufficient time to dry, before laying on 
the next ; then poliſh over the laſt coat with pounce- 
ſtone grinded on marble into a ſubtile powder, When 
this is done, lay two or three coats of pure white var- 
niſh, As ſoon as this is dry, rub it over with a ſoft ra 
dipt into fine olive oil, then rub it with tripoly reduc 
into 
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into ſubtile powder ; and having wiped it with a clean 
piece of linen, paſs a piece of waſh-leather all over it. 


II. To make a black. 

1. The black is made with lamp, or ivory, black, 
grinded on a marble ſtone, with vinegar and water, till 
it is reduced into the moſt impalpable powder. To keep 
it, put it in a bladder. 

2. There is a ſort of black which, from its hue, may 
be termed a velvet black. This is made of ſheep's 
trotters? bones, burnt and reduced by grinding, like the 


other black, into an impalpable powder. You keep it 


the ſame as the other. 


III. To make a blue. 
Burnt turnſol mixed with quick-lime and water, then 
fzed with leather ſize, makes the blue. | 


IV. To make the Gridelin. 
Grind cochineal with white lead and a little Venetian 
lake. According as you put more or leſs of this laſt in- 
predient, you make it darker or clearer. 


6 II. To paint on paper. 
V. Por the red. 


Lo make a red; take flat, or Venetian lake and Bra- 


{1] wood, and boil all together, with an addition of 
black lead. 


VI. To make a fine yellow. 
To make a yellow, you mutt boil ſome kermes in a 
water impregnated. with orpine. 
VII. To make a green. 
The green is made of a mixture of verdipriſe, ſap- 


green, Hungarian green, and terverte. The whole 


grinded on marble with a pretty ſtrong leather ſize, 


VIII. To transfer a print on vellum, and ther paint it. 
Chuſe your print, and fit a ſheet of tranſparent, or 
varniſh paper to it, for width and breadth. Lay it on 
the print, and fix it by the four corners, and the mid- 
dle part of the four edges, on that print, by means of a 
little white wax, the bulk of a pin's head. Then, with 
a very fine lead pencil, ſketch out the varniſhed paper, 


al the outlines and turns of the print which you plainly 


F 2 {ce 


js 
| 
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; 
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ſee-through. When done, rub the back of this varnifh+ 
ed paper all over with red chalk, and carrying it on the 
vellum, fix it on it, as you did on the print. Thea 
with a wooden, or ivory, blunt point, if you paſs over 
all the ſtrokes which are delineated on the varniſhed pa- 
per, the red chalk of the back will ſet off in all thoſe 
parts, and lie on the vellum, whereon you will find the 
print perfectly ſketched, and fit to receive what colours 


vou like, ; 
III. Compnſitions for Limners.. 
IX. How to prepare moſt colours for limning. 

Moſt colours are prepared, or grinded, with gumy 
arabic. Ocher makes the yellow ; courant mourant, the 
white; verdigriſe, the green; ceruſe, the grey; lamp- 
black, the black; cinnabar, the red; and gold in ſhell, 
. the gold. 

X. To mate qvhat is called lamp- black. 

Put a large week of cotton in a lamp filled with nut- 
oil, and light it. Prop over the flame an earthen diſh, 
and now and then viſit this diſh, and gather all the 
black which fixed itſelf to it. 


XI. Another way of making black. 
Burn ſome nut ſhells in an iron pan, and throw them 
in another full of water, Then grind them on marble 
with either oibor varniſh. 


XII. To make a blue. 
Whitening grinded with verdigriſe will make a very. 
fine blue. \ | 
XIII. To make a turquin blue. 
German turnſol infuſed for one night in chamber lye,. 
then grinded with a diſeretionable quantity of quick- 
lime, in proportion as you want tohave it paler or dar- 


ys XIV. A fine green for limning. 

Grind ſome verdigriſe with vinegar, and a very {mall 
quantity of tartar. Then add a little quick lime, and 
ſap-green, which you grind alſo well with the reſt, and 

ut in ſhells for keeping. If it become too hard, dilute 
it with a drop of vinegar. 


XV. Another for the ſame purpoſes : | 
Grind on a marble 2 verdigriſe, and a third of 
tartar, with white-wine vinegar. XVI. To 
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XVI. To make what. is called the Sap-green, or black- 


berry green. | 

Expreſs the blackberry juice, when full ripe. Add 
ſome allum to it, put all in a bladder, and hang it in 
the chimney to dry. 


XVII. To make lake. 
Take three parts of an ounce of Braſil wood; a pint - 
of clear water; one drachm and a half of roch-alum ; ; 


one dozen and a half of grains of ſalt of tartar ; the 
BS bulk of two filberts of mineral-cryſtal ; three quarters 
of a pound of the whiteſt ſound, or cuttle-fiſh bones, 


raſped. Put all together in a ſaucepan to boil, 04 
ouced to one third. Strain it three times thro 4 

coarſe cloth. To make a finer ſort, ſtrain it four times. 
Then ſet it in the ſun under a cover to dry. That. 
which dries the ſooneſt is the fineſt. | 


XVIII. To make a liquid lake. 

Pound ſome cochineal and alum together ; then boil 
them with a certain. quantity of lemon-peels cut very 
ſmall. And when it is come to the right colour you. 
want, paſs it through a cloth. 6 

XIX. Another way. 

On a quantity of alum and cochineal pounded and 
boiled together, pour, drop by drop, oil of tartar, till 
it comes to a fine colour. | | 

XX. For the wermilion. © 

Vermilion becomes very fine in aguavitæ, or in child's” 
vripe. But it will be till finer, if you put it in agua- 

witæ with a little ſaffton. It is uſed with whipped whites 


enge. xxl. Ver ei i af cormine.).. 
1. Boil two quarts of ſpring water in a varniſhed, 
pipkin ; and, when it boils, throw in ſeven pugils of. 
pulveriſed chouam.. After this has thrown two or three 
bubbles, take it off from the fire, and decant it in ano-, 
ther clean pipkin. Then put in this water five ounces 
of cochineal in powder, and boil it for a quarter of an 
hour. Add three pugils of autour, in ſihe powder, and 
make it throw four bubbles. Then add three pugils 
of Roman alum in powder, and take it out directly from 
the fire, which muſt be made of live coals. - >< 
a | 2. Strain 
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2. Strain all this through a linen cloth, and divide thi, 


liquor into ſeveral delft veſſels, and fo let it remain for 
three weeks. At the end of that term pour off the wa- 
ter by inclination. You will find under a kind of 
mouldineſs, which you muſt carefully pick off, and then 
gather the carmine. 

Note. Every five ounces of cochineal give one of car. 
mine. It is to be grinded on marble.—A general opi- 
nion prevails, that this operation is beſt done in the 
creſcent of the moon. How far it is needful to obſerve 
this precept is left to the wiſe to determine. 


XXI. Of the choice of colours fit for expreſſing the va- 
| rious complexions. 

1. For women and children; mix a little white and 
a little turnſol. 

2. For men ; a mixture of white and vermilion 1s 
proper. | 

3. For old folks; you muſt uſe ſome white and ocher. 

4. For horſes; you muſt chuſe biſtre, ocher, and 
white.— The dark brown horſes require a little addi- 
tion of black.—The grey want nothing but biſtre and 
white. | 

IV. To make tranſparent colours, 


XXIII. For the green. 

Put in very ſtrong vintgar, verdigriſe, rue- juice, and 
gum-arabic. Set this in the ſun for a fortnight, or, if 
you have no ſun, boil it on the fire. Strain it, bottle 
and ſtop it,—Shake it well before uſing. 5 


XXIV. For the red. 

Make alye with ſalt of tartar. Init, put to infuſe for 
one night, ſome India wood, with a little alum. Boil 
all, and reduce to one third. Run it through a linen 
cloth, and mix ſome gum-arabic with it.— With more 
or leſs alum, you make it of a higher or paler hue, 


XXV. For the yelloau. | 
Bruiſe Avignon ſeed, which we, in this country, call 
French Berries, and put it in a lye of falt of tartar 
to boil on the fire, to the reduction of two thirds. 
Run it, and boil it one bubble more. Then bottle * 
| : cor 
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cork it. It muſt be ſhaken before uſing.—A ſmall ad- 


Edition of ſaffron renders it more lively. 


| XXVI. For the Blue. 
Soak in chamber-lye, for one night, a certain quan- 
tity of German Palma Chrifti. Take it out and grind it 
with a little quick lime,—More or leſs quick lime will 
raiſe or lower it in hue. And nothing more is required 
to dilute it than chamber-lye and gum-arabic, 


XXVII. Another blue, very like ultramarine. 
Grind ſome indigo on porphyry with turpentine oil. 
Put it afterwards ina glazed pipkin, and lute it well. 
Let it thus lay for the ſpace of fix weeks. The longer 
you leave it there, the more blue it will be. 


| » XXVTIII. I pale red to paint on enamel, 

j 1. Take the filings of a piece of good iron, Put them 
in a matraſs with aguafortis, and ſet it on a flow fire, 
Let it boil gently till the filings are all diffolved. 

2. When this is done, pour a little warm water into 
the matraſs, and let it remain a few hours on the fire, 
then pour all into another veſſel, When the liquor 
ſhall be quite clear, decant it out gently, and leave 
the powder, which is at the bottom, to dry. 

3. Put this dried powder in a wew crucible well co- 
ve red and luted, and then neal it gently on a very re- 
pular fire; and, a little while after, take it out and 
let it cool. 

4. Now one drachm of that powder, and three of 
yellow Dutch beads well grinded with maſtich-oil, will 


give full ſatisfaction.— This is far from being a con- 
temptible /ecret. 


XXIX. Proceſs of making the purple, for painting on ena- 
mel; a moſt admirable ſecret. 

1. Take one drachm of very fine gold, forged weak, 

Cut it in ſmall bits, and neal it. Put that gold into 
a matraſs, with one ounce of ammoniac ſalt, and two 
of good aguafortis, and ſet it on a gentle fire to run all 
into liquor. 
2. Have two ounces of clear water, nearly boiling, 
and throw it in the matraſs. This done, pour the 
whole in a glaſs phial of more than a quart _ to 
whi 
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which you will add one ounce and a half of oil of tarty 
drop by drop. It will occafion an ebullition, which be. 
ing ceaſed, you muſt fill the bottle with water, and let 
it reſt till the gold falls to the bottom. 

3. When the water is quite clear, decant it out 
gently, for fear of diſturbing the gold and lofing it, 
Then fill the bottle with new water,. and do the ſame, 
repeating this operation till the water 1s as clear when 
you decant it out, as when you put it in, and has no 
more imell. 

4. Take your gold out of the bottle, and put it on a 
fine brown paper, ſolded in four or five doubles, and 
turned up by. the edges, in form of a little caſe or 
0 There let it dry; and, when dry, keep it for 
uſe. 

5. Grind, next, ſome fine white froſt-glaſs; mix it 
with water, put it in a bottle, and ſhake it, then let it 
ſettle. When this powder has fallen to the bottom, 
decant off the water, and let the powder dry in the ſame 
veſſel in which it is. — 

6, Now the proportion to make the purple colour : 
Take three grains only of your aforeſaid gold duſt to 
thirty of the white froſt-glaſs, thus prepared. Mix 
both theſe powders in a calcedony-mortar with a good 
deal of clear water. After the powder has ſettled to 
the bottom of the mortar, decant out the water, and let 
the powder dry in the mortar itſelf, 

7. This done. take the powder out of the mortar; 
and, putting it on a white bit of paper, dry it by a ſlow 
fire, till you ſee it has acquired a fine purple hue. 

8. Grind, now, this powder with a little oil of ſpike, 
and put it ir little caſes made with cards, of which the 
edges, are turred up. When the card has ſoaked the 
oil, the whole operation is accompliſhed.—lIt is to be 
preſerved by putting it in ſmall boxes, and put them 
in a dry place. 


XXX. Hoa ta make a fine fleſh colour. 
9. The mere addition of a little black to the above 
compoſition will make the fineſt colour for complexions, 
or fleſh-colour, and may juſtly be deemed a ninth artt- 


cle in the proceſs which is to be obſerved in its fabrica- 
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XXXI. A good away to make carmine. . 
Make a little bag, tied very cloſe, of fine Venetian 
ike. Put it in a little varniſhed pipkin, with'rain-wa- 
er and cream of tarter, and boil it to a ſyrup. Thus 
u will have a fine carmine colour, N 


XXXII. Another way. 

Grind dry, on porphyry, ſome of coccinella urſuta 
ſugarcandy, roch-alum, and gum-arabic, all nearly in 
qual quantities, except the gum, of which you put a 
ittle leis. Put theſe powders into a glaſs phial, and 
our over a ſufficient quantity of brandy to cover them, 
Wi] ſqueeze over the juice of a lemon, Stop well the 
fee, and ſet it in the ſun for fix weeks. Run the 
W colour imo ſhells, taking care that none of the ground 
hood run out with it. 
XXXIITL. The whole proceſs of making ultramarine, three 

times experienced by the author. TH: 

1. Make ſome of the browneſt /apis red-hot in a 

crucible, then throw it into vinegar. Repeat this three 
times. When calcined, pound it in a mortar, and fift 
i. Then grind it on porphyry, with a mixture of lint- 


ſeed oil and ſpirit of wine, in equal 3 and pre- 
* vicuſly digeſted together in a matraſs, and often ſhaken 
4 to prepare them for this uſe. When you ſhall have 
0 ſebtiliſed your lapis powder, then incorporate it with 
ot : 


the following cement. 

2. Lintſeed oil, two ounces ; Venice turpentine, 
three; maſtich, half a one; aa fœtida, two; black 
roſin, as much; wax, half an ounce; yellow roſin, 
tree. Boil all in 4 glazed pipkin, for a quarter of 
an hour; then run it through a cloth into clear water. 


e Take it out of that water; and, taking of this, and 
Y ofthe grinded /apis, equal quantities, incorporate them 
e 


in a glazed pan, and pour ſome clean and clear warm wa- 
ter over, and let it reſt for a quarter of an hour. Stir 
this water with a wooden ſpatula; and, in leſs than an- 
oiter quarter of an hour you will ſee the water all azu- 
red, Decant, gently, that water into another glazed 
Pa. Pour new warm water on the grounds, and pro- 
cod as before, continuing to ſtir and beat it well; then 
Cecant again this new azured water with the former, 
| Repeat 
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Repeat doing ſo, till the water is no more tainted with 
any azurine particles,-When done, ſet your azured 
waters in evaporation, and there will remain at the bot. 
tom a very fine Azure of Ultramarine, viz. four ounces 
of it for every one pound of compoſition. Of the re- 
mainder, you may make what is called cendey-blue. 


XXXIV. Another very fine and well-experienced ultra- 
mnarine. 5 

Take the fineſt /apzs-/azuli you can find. Break it in 
little bits, and make it red hot in a crucible, between 
blaſting coals. When red hot, throw it in white- wire 
vinegar; then dry it, and pound it in a marble mortar 
with a wooden peſtie. Should it not pound eaſily, cal- 
eine it again as before, and throw it again in vinegar, 
Sc. then try it again in the mortar, and if it do not 
pound yet, repeat again the ſame proceſs, till it does at 
laſt eafily ſubmit to be pulveriſed. After it has been put 
into a fine powder, grind it on a porphyry ſtone, with 
good aquavite, till it is impalpable. Then gather it up 
in little cakes, which you ſet a-drying on paper ot 
flates. When dry, if you pulveriſe it, you have a fine 
ultramarine of it. 


XXXV. A very good and experienced paſtil to make ultra- 
marine of.—T he doſes as for one pound. « 
Take nut or lintſeed oil, three ounces ; new wax, and 
fine roſin, three ounces of each; roſin, one; Burgundy 
pitch, four; oliban, otherwiſe male frankincenſe, two 
drachms ; dragon's blood, one. Melt all cheſe ingredi- 
ents, one after another, in the ſame order as they ate 
here preſcribed, That is to ſay, put in a varniſhed pip- 
kin, the oil firſt ; and, when a litdle warm, put in the ro- 
fin by little bits. This being diſſolved, put in the chalk 
pulveriſed, pouring it gently, and by little at a time, 
leſt it ſhould blaze. As ſoon as the roſin is melted, pour 
the roſin in powder, and by degrees likewiſe, Next add 
the Burgundy pitch, broken in ſmall bits, for it does not 
admit of pulveriſation; you muſt, notwithſtanding, put 
it in but by little at a time; and, when all are introdu- 
ced and well diſſolved, you add gradually the doſe of 
dragon's blood powder, and let it diflolve like the other 
drugs.— tir this compoũtion with a ſtick, by mou 
whic 
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which you are to j udge whether or not your pagitth done. 


To know it, let a drop fall from the lick into a pan of 
water; then, working it between your fingers, you ſee 
whether or not it ſtick to them. If it ſtick, the paſlil is 
not done, and you maſt let it remain longer on the hre 
then repeat the trial again, till it does not ſtick to your 
fingers, as a proof of its being arrived at its degree of 
perfection. Throw it in a glazed pipkin filled with cold 
water; and when it becomes a little cold, make it into 
a ba!l with your hands, which you ſhall have previouſly 
greaſed with lintſeed oil. Then you may keep it as long 
as you pleaſe for uſe. Stay, however, three or four 
days before uſing it the firſt time. 


XXXVI. The away of mixing the lapis with the paſtil, to 


make ultramarine. 


1. Dilute, as thick as you can, a quantity of the be- 
fore-mentioned impalpable powder of lapis /azuiz, with 
a liquor made of two parts of aguavite, and one of lint- 
leed- oil. | 

2. Melt in another glazed pan, without the aſſiſtance 


of water, and over a gentle fire, the paſtil deſcribed in 


the preceding receipt. —Obſerve that your paſtil be per- 
fectly purified from any particles of water it might have 
carried away with it, when you threw it in water in or- 
der to form it into a ball. | 

3. When the paſtil is melted, throw into it the thick 
paſte you had previouſly made of /apis laxuli with bran- 
dy and liatſeed-oil. Stir and mix this ſo well, that the 
whole be moſt perfectly united and incorporated. Then 
let it remain twenty-four hours, and cover it well for 
fear ofany duſt getting at it. | - 

4. After the ſaid twenty-four hours are elapſed, put 
in this pan a quantity of lukewarm water, proportiona- 
ble to that of the matter, and work well the whole togeth- 
er with two wooden peſtles, till the water becomes quite 
blue, which youwill immediately decant off into a chi- 
na baſqn, and cover carefully for fear of duſt. 

5- Pat new lukewarm water again on the ſame paſtil. 
Work it a-new as before, and proceed the ſame as for 
the firſt time. Repeat this operation as many times as 
you find the water coming blue, and till you perceive 

| it 
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it begins to turn gray or white, which is a convincing 
roof chat there is no more any thing good in the paſtil. 
—Be careful to range in order the different howls in 
which you have decanted your tinged waters; and, to 
avoid miſtakes, number them by firſt, ſecond, third, Cc. 
6. Let theſe waters ſettle, and when quite clear as 
when you put them 1n, decant them again with all the 
gentleneſs poſlible, each into another ſimilar veſſel, for 
fear of looking any of the ultramarine which hes fixed all 
round the ſides and bottom of the bowls, and might be, 
though never fo little, carried off with the - decanted 
waters, When theſe waters are duly decanted off, co- 
ver a2ain, earefully, the bowls, for fear of the duſt, and 
let the ultramarine, which lies round them, dry per- 
fry. When dry, bruſh it down gently to the bot- 
zom, with a new and ſoft hair bruſh, and gather your 
powders feparately with the ſame numbers on each par- 
cel, agreeable to that of the bowls whence they come. 
7. The firſt ultramarine is the fineſt; the ſecond is 
not ſo much ſo as the firſt; neither is the third ſo fine 
as the ſecond. And it goes thus, decreaſing in beauty, 
merit, and value, 


Ol/ervations on the above proceſs. 

1. Ultramarine might be drawn from the paſtil, by 
working it with the hands inſtead of peſtles. But, as 
it fatigues a great deal more the articulations by that 
ort of working, than by the other, there. is room to 
think, that by this mode of proceeding, each fingle 0- 
peration might be attended with ſome imperfection ; 
witch is the reaſon why the peſtles are preferable.  . 

2. Some people make their lapis red hot on the bar? 
coals, then ſteep it in diſtilled vinegar, repeating this 
ieveral times till it becomes fryable. 

3. But it is much preferable to make it red hot in 2 
crucible ; becanſe, ſhould the fire make it ſplit, the 
bits will remain in the crucible. Now it need not be 
wondered at if it does, particularly when calcinations are 
often repeated, | . "BL 

4. The abi, which is of a fine blue, and ſtriped with 
gold or ſilver, is the beſt to make ultramarine of. 

5. The Japis is alſo reckoned to be of a good quality. 
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when it preſerves its fine colour, even after it has been 
ade red hot in blaſting charcoals. 


XXXVII. Another ſecret to compoſe a fine blue, fit for 
ava/hing, in drawings, inſtead of ultramarine, which 
is both too dear, and too ſtrong, to be uſed for that pure 
Fi. a 
1. Gather in the ſummer, a large quantity of blowart 

which grows in the fields among the corn. Pick well 

their blue leaves off, and throw the remainder away. 

Have lukewarm water impregnated with impalpable 

powder of alum. Put the above picked blue leaves in- 

to a marble mortar with a ſufficient quantity akon al- 

um water, to ſoak them only. Then, with either a 

wooden or marble peſtle, pound them till the whole is 


{o maſhed, as to give eaſily all the juice by expreſſion. 


trough a new cloth. When you ſtrain it, you mult do, 
it over a china or glaſs bowl; in which there is water 
inpregnated with the whiteſt gum-arabic you can find, 

2, Obſerve that you muſt not put much alum in the 
firlt water, if you are deſirous of preſerving the bright- 
neſs of the colour: for, by -putting too much of that 
ingredient, as well as of the water impregnated with it, 
you darken the tone of the colour, 

3. Note. By means of the ſame proceſs, you may 
Hikewiſe draw the h. from every flower which has 
any great eclat, You muſt not neglect to pound them 
with alum water, which prevents the colour from ſuffer- 
ing any alteration ; as it ſometimes happens at the ve- 
ry firſt bruiſe. 

4. To render theſe colours portable, you ſet them 
a-drying in the ſhade, in china or glaſs veſſels, well co- 


8 


vered to fence them againſt the duſt. 


XXXVIII. The true ſecret of making rid green. 

1. Take a large quantity of the flowers of that name 
19 the ſpring. Pick them; that is to ſay, pick out the 
green and the yellow, Which are at the bottom of the 
petal of the flower. Next to this, pound them in a 
marble mortar, with a little lukewarm water, impreg- 
nated with alum. When pounded, expreſs the juice 
through a new cloth, over a china bowl. Then mix 
ſome gum- arabic water with it. 8 
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2. If you want a tone of colour different from the 
natural colour of the flower, you may change it by only 
adding, after the flowers are pounded, a little quick. 
Iime duſt in the mortar, and give two or three ſtrokes 
of a peſtle more to the hole; then ſtrain it. 

3. Note. If you ſhould pound theſe flowers in a 
wooden mortar, you muſt be cautioned at leaſt to take 
care it ſhould not be one of walnut-tree wood, becauſe 
It is apt to tarniſh the colours, and deſtroy their bright- 
neſs, which is one of the chief things always required 
in colours. 

4. In the month of March, you may, by means of 
the ſame proceſs, obtain the colour from garden, or dou- 
ble violets. But this is never ſo fine nor ſo lively. 


XXXIX. To make a dark green, whether for the ground; 
of miniature pictures, or for waſhing on paper, or, in 
ſhort, for draperies and terraces. 

Take, towards the end of autumn, a good quantity 


of wallwort's ſtalks, with their fruits on them, and very 


ripe, Let them rot for five or ſix days, in the cellar ; 
and, when you ſee the fruits have fomented ſufficiently 
to give eaſily their juice by expreſſion, ſtrain it through 
a new cloth in alum-water. Divide the whole into 
veral glaſs tumblers to dry it more eaſily. Set them in 
the air, but not in the ſun, and lay ſome paper over 
them to prevent any thing from falling into the glaſſes, 
but which ſhould not at the ſame time ſtop the exhalation 
of the liquor, and thereby cauſe it to become mouldy. 
By theſe means, you ſhall have a colour fit for the waſh 
of a green hue, and dark at the ſame time, | 


XL. To make the Biſtre, for the waſh. 

1. Grind, on marble, with child's water, ſome chim» 
ney- ſoot. Mullar it thus ſo long as to bring it to be as 
fine as poſſible. When done, put it in a wide-mouthed | 
bottle, which fill up with clear water; and, then, ſtir 
and mix all well with a wooden ſpatula. Let the coarſeſt 
parts ſettle for about half an hour's time, and fall to the 
bottom of the veſſel. Decant out now the liquor gent- 
ly into another veſſel, What remains in the bottom of 
the firſt bottle, is the coarſeſt biſtre. „ 

2. Proceed the ſame with reſpect to the e bot= 
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fle, and after having left this to ſettle for three or four 
days, inftead of half an hour, decant it into a third. 
This gives you the fineſt biſtre. | 

3. It is thus you are to proceed in the manipulation 


- of all the colours which are intended to ſerve in draw- 


ing for waſh whenever you will not have them riſe thick 
above the ſurface of the paper, which would undoubted- 
ly look very bad; for, the neatneſs required in a 
draught, forbids the uſe of any coarſe colour. 


XLI. The ſecret for a fine Red for the waſh. 

1. Make a ſubtile powder with any quantity of cochi- 
neal. Put it in a veſſel, and pour ſo much roſe-water 
over it as will exceed above it by two fingers. 

2. Dilute calcined and pulveriſed alum, while 1t 13 
yet quite warm, into plantain- water, and mix ſowe of 
the liquor in which you have diſſolved the cochineal. - 

3. This proceſs will give you a very fine red, much 
preferable for the wiſh, to that which is made with ver- 
milion. becauſe this laſt has too much conſiſtence, and, 
beſides tarniſhes too ſoon, on account of the mercury 
which enters into its compoſition. 


XLII. 4 fſecret@o make Carmine, at a ſmall expence. 

Break and bruiſe, in a bell- metal mortar, half-a- pound 
of gold colour Fernambourg-Braſil. Put this to infuſe 
with diflilled vinegar in a glazed pipkin, in which you 
boil it for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour. Strain the 
liquor through a new and ſtrong cloth: then ſet it a- 
gain On the fire to boil. When it boils, pour on it 
white-wine vinegar, impregnated with Roman alum. 
Stir well with a wooden ſpatula, and the froth that will 


ariſe is the Carmine. Skim it carefully in a plaſs veſſel, 
an'! {et it to dry. | BY 
V. Compoſatton of colours, to dye ſhins or gloves, 
| XLII. A lively Iſabel. | 
To make a lively Iſabel colour, you muſt, to a quan- 
tity of white, add one half of yellow, and two thirds of 
red and yellow. 8 | 
& XLIV. For the ſame, paler. 
If tro a quantity of white, you put only one half of 
yellow, and anocher half of red, you ſhall have an Iſabel 
of a paler hue than the firſt, ay 
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XLV. For a pale fi bert colour. 

1. Take burnt umber; a little yellow, very little 
white, and ſtill leſs red. | 

2. This is made darker, only by adding to it a quan- 
tity of burat umber as much yellow ; a little white, and 
as much red. 

3. Its darkneſs is ſtill increaſed, if, putting no white 
at all to the umber you add only ſome black chalk, a 
little yellow, and as much red; 


XLVI. For an amber colour. 


To make an amber colour; to much yellow, you add 
very little white, and no more red than white. 


XLVII. For the gold colour, 
To much yellow, join a little more red; ard this 
mixture will give you a very fine bright gold colour, 


XLVIII. For the fleſb colour. 
To imitate well the complexion, or fleſh colour, you 


mix a little white and yellow together, then add alittle 
more red than yellow. 


XLIX. The ftraw colbur. 
Much yellow; very little White; 4 little red, and a 
great deal of gum. * 2 
L.. A fine brown, 
1. Burnt umber; much black chalk; a little black, 
' and alttle red, wilt make a fine brown, when well in- 
corporated together. | | 
2. The ſame is made paler, by decreaſing the quan- 
tity of black chalk, and no black at all in the above 
compofition. 
LI. To make a ne muſf colour. 
Take burnt umber; / very little black chalk; little 
red and little white. "Theſe ingredients well mixed will 
produce as fine a muſk colour as ever was. 


os 


LII. To make a Frangipane colour. | 
1. This is made with a little umber ; twice as much 
red, and three times as much yellow. | 
2. The paler hue of it is obtained by adding only 
ſome white, and making the quantity of red equal to 
that of yellow. | | 
LIII. 4. 
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LIII. Au Olive colour. 
To make the olive colour, take umber, not burnt; 
alittle yellow; and the quarter part of it of red and 
yellow. 
LIV. For the Wainſeet colour. | 
Much yellow; little White; little umber; and of 
red half the quantity of yellow. 


LV. How to make Skins and Gloves take theſe Dyes. 

Grind the colours you have pitched upon with perfu- 
med oil of jeſſamine, or orange flowers. Then range 
the prinded colour on a corner of the marble ſtone. 
Grind, of gum-adragant, an equal quantity as that of 
the colours, ſoaking it all the while with orange flower 
water. 'Then grind both the gum and the colour to- 
gether, in order to incorporate them well. - Put all into. 
2 pan, and pour a difcretionable quantity of water over 
it, to dilute ſufficiently your paſte. Then with a bruſh, 
rub your gloves or ſcins 0v-r with this tinged liquor, 
and hang them in the wir to dry. When dry, rub them 
with a flick. Give them again, with the ſame bruſh, 
another ſimilar coat of the ſame dye, and hang them 
again todry: Wen dry for this ſccond time, you may 
dre ſs them, the colour is ſufficiently fixed, and there is 
no fear of its ever coming off. | 


LVI. To warniſh a Chimney. 


Blacken it firſt with black and ze. When this coat 
1s dry, lay another of white lead over it, diluted in mere 


„ . fized water. This being dry alſo, have verdigriſe di- 
juted and grinded with oil of nuts and a coarſe varniſh, 


and paſs another coat of this over the white. 


\ VI. To colour, or varnſh, Copperplate-prints, 


LVII. To warnifh Copperplate-Prints. 

1. Have a frame made preciſely to the ſize of your 
print. Fix it with common flour-paſte, by the white 
margin on that frame. Let it dry, then lay the follow- 
ing tranſparent varniſh on it, which 1s to be made with- 
out fire. | | 

2. Dilute in a new glazed pipkin, with a ſoft bruſh, 
ae big as your.thumb, about a quarter of a pound of 
Venice turpentine, and twopenny worth of ſpike, and 
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as much turpentine, oils, and half a gil, or theres. 
bouts, of ſpirit of wine.— This varniſh being no thick. 
er than the white of an egg, lay with your bruſh, a coat 
of it on the wrong ſide of the print an] immediately, 
another on the right. Then ſet it to cry, net upright, 
but flat. And, if it ſhould not dry quick enough, paſs 
a light coat of ſpirit of wine on the whole. 


LVIII. How to colour theſe prints, in immitation of Pice 
N tures in oil colours, 

1. To paint theſe pri:ts, ou muſt work them on the 
back in the fo!lowing manner. Prepare firſt, your col- 
ours on a pallet, and then proceed thus : 

2. The fleſh-colour is made with a fi tle white and 
vermilion, which mix with your pencil according to the 
degree of redneſs you will have it.— For tte green of 
tree- leaves, you mult have mountain-green, ready pre- 
pared from the colourman ; and, for the fig eſt green, 
ſome verdigriſe : As for the lighter ſhades of theſe col- 
ours, you only add {ome yellow to either of the above 
two, more or leſs, according to the circumſtances.—To 
paint woods and trunks of trees, nothing more is re- 
quired than umber.— To expreſs ſky-colours and clouds, 
you mix ſome blue ceruſe with white lead; and, with 
theſe two colours only, you alter your blues to various 
degrees of ſhades, dimimiſhing or augmenting one of 
the two, according to the darkneſs or lightneſs of the 
fries which you want to expreſs. For the diſtances, 2 
mixture of yellow and white lead; &c. and ſo on for 
the other colours you may want. 5 

3. You are to compoſe them yourſelf on the pallet 
with the pencil; and, to mix or unite them, uſe a little 
oil of nuts, which you take up with the point of the 
pallet-knife. Then with the pencil, you apply them on 
the wrong file of the print. 


LIX. 4 varniſh which ſuits all forts of Prints, and may be 
applied on the right fide of it.—1t Juits alſo pidtures and 
painted wood It lands water, and makes the work 
appear as ſhining as glaſs. i 

Dilute one quarter of a pound of Venice turpentine, 
with a gill, or thereabouts, of ſpirit of wine. If too 

thick, add a little more of this laſt z if not nog a 
| | tre 
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little of the former, ſo that you bring it to have no more 
thickneſs than the apparent one of milk. Lay one coat 
of this on the right ſide of the print, and, when dry, it 
will ſhine like glaſs. If it be not to your liking, you 
need only lay another coat on it. | 


LX. To make appear in gold, the figures of a Print. 

1. After having laid on both fides of the print, one 
coat of the varniſh deſcribed in the above Art. lvii. in 
order to make it tranſparent, let it dry a little while. 
Then before it is quite ſo, lay ſome gold in leaves on 
the wrong fide of the print, preſſing gently on it with 
the cotton you hold in your hand. By theſe means all 
the parts, whereon you ſhall lay theſe gold leaves, will 
appear like true maſſive gold on the right fide. 

2. Now when this 1s all thoroughly dry, you have 
only to lay on the right ſide of it, one coat of the var- 
iſh deſcribed in the preceding Art. hx. it will then be 
23 good as any crown-glaſs. You may alſo put a paſte- 
board behind the print, to ſupport it the better in its 
frame. . 


LXI. A curious ſecret to make a print imitate the painting 
on glaſs. 

Chuſe a crown-glaſs of the ſize of your print; and 
lay on it two coats of the following varniſh. | 

1. Put on the fire, in a glazed pipkin, and let boil 
tor the ſpace of .one. hour, Venice turpentine, four 
ounces ; ſpirit of the ſame, and of wine, equal parts, 
one ounce and a balf of each; maſtich in tears, two 
drachms. | 

2. After it has boiled the preſcribed time, let it cool, 


and then lay the firſt coat on the glaſs; this being dry, 


lay another ; and, as ſoon as this is nearly dry, then 
lay on it, as neatly as poflible, the print, previouſly 
prepared as follows. | 

3. Have a glazed veſſel ſo broad at hottom as to ad- 
mit of the print flat with all eaſe in its full ſize. Let 
this veſſel be alſo as wide at top as it is at bottom, that 
you may get the print in and out of it on its flat, with- 
out bending it in the leaſt. - Pour aquafortis in this pan 
or veſſel, enough to cover all the bottom, then lay the 
engraved fide of your print on that aquefortis, Take it 

| out, 
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out, and wipe the aguafrtis off gently with ſoft rage, 


then ſteep it two or three times in three different clean a 
freſh waters, and wipe iteach time in the ſame manner, 

4. This being done, lay the right fide on the before. q 
mentioned glaſs, before the ſecond coat of varniſh be U 
quite dry, and while it is ſtill moiſt enough for the print 5 
to ſtick upon it uniformly, equally, and ſmoothly, 5 
without making any wrinkles or bladders, When it is q 
perſectly dried in that ſituation, wet your finger in N 
common water, and moiſtening the print on the back 
part in all the white places, which have received no f 


impreſſion from the engraving of the plate, rub it all of, 
By theſe means, there will remain nothing but fairly 
the printed parts. On them you may paint in oil with 
a bruſh, and the moſt bright and lively colours; and 
you will have pictures, on which neither duſt nor any 
thing elſe will be able to cauſe any damage.—To do 
this, there is no need of knowing, either how to paint 
or draw. 


LXII. Another to the ſame purpoſe, 

1. Heat before the fire, a crown plaſs of the ſize of 
the print, and then rub it over with Venice turpentine, 
which, on account ef th@heat of the glaſs, will ſpread 
the more eaſily, 

2. Boil next your intended print, in ſpirit of wine, for 
about ha'fa quarter of an hour; and then lay it by the 
right ſide on the glaſs. 

3: This glaſs being cold, wet your finger, and moiſt- 
ening the back of the print, ſcrape, with your nail, the 
paper off the glaſs, ſo that there remain nothing but the 
ſtrokes of the engravinÞ, th TE 

4. Boil, in a matraſs, for about a quarter of an hour, 
or rather more, and in balneo mariæ, one part of turpen- 
tine with four of ſpirit of wine. Then lay two coats of 
this compoſition on the back of the print, after you have 
ſcratched off all the paper, and allowing time between 
each coat to dry, | 

5. As ſoon as the ſecond coat is dry you may Jay on 
water-colours on the print, according to taſte and judge- 
ment, and you will have a choice of beautiful pictures, 
agreeable to the beauty of the prints uſed... _ 

P hr * LXIII, The 
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LXIII. The method of chalking, for thoſe who are not ac- 


quainted with drawing. 

They who are not acquainted with the principles of 
drawing, may amuſe themſelves with chalking ſome 
beautiful prints, on white paper, where they ſhall have 
nothing more to do afterwards than ſhade, in the ſame 
manner as they ſee done in the original. When they 
ſhall have practiſed for a while in that way, they will 
ſoon become able to ſtrike out themſelves ſome good 
piece of deſign. And to obtain that point, the follow- 
ing method is recommended. 

1. With a ſoft, and one of the beſt, black lead pen- 
cils, rub one fide of a white ſheet of paper, cut to the 
{ze of the print, ſo that nothing of the paper can be 
icen, and only the black lead colour.— Lay this ſheet, 
on the clean fide, upon the face of the print, that it 
may not ſoil it ; and on this ſheet, the black fide of 
which now lies uppermoſt towards you, lay another ſheet 
of clean paper, and fix theſe three ſheets together 
the four corners, and on the edges, with fine minikin 
pins, ſo that the ſheets may not vary one from ano- 
ther, which would quite confuſe and mar the whole 
dengn. 6 i 

2. Now take a blunted needle, or ivory point, and 
Ap 1t, in prefling gently, all over the turns of the prints, 
going gradually and orderly for fear of forgetting ſome 
places, which may be prevented by laying a flat ruler a- 
croſs the print under your hands. When the whole is 
t111ſhed, unpin the papers; and, on the under part of that 
which lays at top, you will find all the outlines of the 
print moſt exactly drawn, 

3. You may now, on theſe outlines, paſs a ſtroke with 
dia ink and a bruſh, or with ink and a pen; after 
Wiiich, with a crum of ſtale-bread, you rub off clean all 
e uſeleſs marks of the pencil, and leave none but thoſe 
marked with ivk. And to ſhade this deſign, you waſh 
:t with India ink, or colours, and a bruſh. | 


LXIV. How to prepare a tranſparent paper to chalk with. 
In order to render themſelves ſooner, and more eaſi- 
Iy, maſters of chalking neatly, and not to go out of the 


ane turns and outlines of a drawing, beginners ſhould 
firſt 
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firſt know how to prepare a tranſparent paper, which, a8 
it lets them ſee the minuteſt parts of the ſtrokes as 
through a glaſs, gives them of courſe an opportunity of 
acquiring, by practice, a correctneſs, preciſion, and truth, 
in the expreſſion of all the turns of a piece of drawing, 
be it whatever it will. This preparation then is as 
follows. 

1. Have, one or ſeveral, ſheets of fine and very thin 
paper, and rub them over with oil, or ſpirit, of turpen- 
tine, mixed in double the quantity of oil of nuts. To 
cauſe the paper to imbibe that mixture, ſteep a ſponge or 
feather in it, which paſs on both ſides of the paper, and 
then let it dry. 1 - 

2. When you want to uſe it, lay it on a print. Then, 
with a bruſh, a pencil, or a pen, paſs over all the 
ſtrokes, lines, and turns, of the defign laid under. You 
may even thus learn to ſhade with neatneſs, if you waſh 
that ſame deſign, while fixed on the original print, with 
India ink. 

Thus praQtiſing often, and for a certain while, you 
may learnto draw very neatly, and even with boldneſs, 
provided you apply with attention, and are bleſſed with 
ſome ſhare of memory. This method will certainly 
prove very agreeable, uſeful, and entertaining, for thoſe 
who have not the patience to learn by the common me- 
thod, which ſeems too tedious to ſome, and generally 
diſguſts beginners, 


* LXV. Another, and more ſpeedy method of making a 
tranſparent paper, to be uſed inſtantly. 4 

The above receipt for making tranſparent paper for 
drawing being attended with ſome difficulty, wiz. the 
length of time which it takes to dry, we thought it 
would not be unacceptable to the public to be appriſed 
of another, more ſpeedy, and no way inferior fo the 
other, by means of which, in a hurry, it may be made 
and uſed directly, as in a caſe, for example, where any 
one, being glad of copying a deſign, had not at hand 
varniſhed, or tranſparent, paper. 

With a ſponge, rag, feather, or any thing, ſpread 
lintſeed oil on both ſides of any common thin ſheet of 
paper; then, as ſoon as done, wipe it with a honey of- 

| the 
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the ſoft rags which are ſcraped off from leather at the 
tanner?:, The paper is inſtantly dry and fit for imme- 
diate uſe, | 

Nete. Nothing elſe can ſupply the tanner's leather 
1223, 45 nothing could ſoak the ſuperfluous oil from the 
er ſo fall, and ſo thoroughly It is that which dries 
i: 16 quick, and makes it fit for inſtant uſe. 


LXVI. A varniſh to render tranſparent the impreſſien of a 


priur wwh:ich has beer glued 07 glaſs, and the paper 
jeratched off a» mentioned in Art. Ixi. and Ixii. 
Tale turpentine, and a very little oil of the fame. 
Jute a!l well together, and lay one coat of it on che 
icckes ofengraving, which are left fixed on the glaſs. 


4 VII. For painting on glaſs, 


LXVII. How to draw on glaſs. 

Grind lamp-black with gum-water, and ſome com- 
mon ſalt. With this and a pen, a hair pencil, or any 
thing you pleaſe, draw your deſign on the glaſs ; and 


afterwards ſhade and paint it with any cf the following 
compoſitions. 


LXVIII. A colour for grounds on glaſs. 

1. Take iron filings, and Dutch yellow beads, equal 
parts, If you want it to have a little red caft, add a ht- 
tle copper's filings. With a ſteel mullar, grind all theſe 
together on a thick and ſtrong copperplate, or on por- 
piyry, Then add a little gum-arabic, borax, common 
{alt and clear water. Mix theſe a little fluid, and put 
the compoſition in a phial for uſe. | 

2. When you cometo make ufe of it, you have nothing 
to do but with a hair pencil lay it quite flat on the deſign 
vou ſhall have drawn the day before; and having left 
this to dry alſo for another day, with the quill of a tur- 
key, the nib of which ſhall not be ſplit, you heighten the 
iights in the ſame manner as you do with crayons on blue 
paper. Whenever you put more coats of the above 
compoſition one upon another, the ſhade, you mutt be 
ienſible, will naturally be ſtronger. And when this is 
inifhed you lay your colours for garments and complex- 
ions as follows, LXIX. Preparation 
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firſt know how to prepare a tranſparent paper, which, as 
it lets them ſee the minuteſt parts of the ſtrokes as 

through a glaſs, gives them of courſe an opportunity of 
acquiring, by practice, a correctneſs, preciſion, and truth, 
in the expreſſion of all the turns of a piece of drawing, 
be it whatever it will. This preparation then is as 
follows. 

1. Have, one or ſeveral, ſheets of fine and very thin 
paper, and rub them over with oil, or ſpirit, of turpen- 
tine, mixed in double the quantity of oil of nuts. To 
cauſe the paper to imbibe that mixture, ſteep a ſponge or 
feather in it, which paſs on both ſides of the paper, and 
then let it dry. X | 

2. When you want to uſe it, lay it on a print. Then, 
with a bruſh, a pencil, or a pen, paſs over all the 
ſtrokes, lines, and turns, of the deſign laid under. You 
may even thus learn to ſhade with neatneſs, if you waſh 
that ſame deſign, while fixed on the original print, with 
India ink. 

Thus practiſing often, and for a certain while, you 
may learnto draw very neatly, and even with boldneſs, 
provided you apply with attention, and are bleſſed with 
ſome ſhare of memory. This method will certainly 
prove very agreeable, uſeful, and entertaining, for thoſe 
who have not the patience to learn by the common me- 
thod, which ſeems too tedious to ſome, and generally 
diſguſts beginners. 


* LXV. Another, and more ſpeedy © method of making a 
tranſparent paper, to be uſed inſtantly. . 

The above receipt for making tranſparent paper for 
drawing being attended with ſome difficulty, vir. the 
length of time which it takes to dry, we thought it 
would not be unacceptable to the public to be appriſed 
of another, more ſpeedy, and no way inferior to the 
other, by means of which, in a hurry, it may be made 
and uſed directly, as in a caſe, for example, where any 
one, being glad of copying a deſign, had not at hand 
varniſhed, or tranſparent, paper. 

With a ſponge, rag, feather, or any thing, fpread 
lintſeed oil on both fides of any common thin ſheet of 
paper ; then, as ſoon as done, wipe it with a ** of 

the 
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the ſoft rags which are ſcraped off from leather at the 
tanners, The paper is inſtantly dry and -fit for imme- 
diate ule. 

Nete. Nothing elſe can ſupply the tanner's leather 
123, us nothing could ſoak the ſuperfluous oil from the 
„ber fo falt, and ſo thoroughly. It is that which dries 
% quick, and makes it fit for inſtant uſe. | 


LXVI. A warniſh to render tranſparent the impreſſion of a 
print wwh:ch has been glued 07 glaſs, and the paper 
jeratched off a» mentioned in Art. Ixi. and Ixii. 

Falze turpentine, and a very little oil of the ſame. 
ute all well together, and lay one coat of it on che 
irckes of engraving, which are left fixed on the glals. 


$ VII. For painting on glaſs. 
LXVII. How to draw on elaſe. 


Grind lamp-black with gum-water, and ſome com- 


mom falt. With this and a pen, a hairpencil, or any 
thing you pleaſe, draw your deſign on the glaſs ; and 


afterwards ſhade and paint it with any cf the following 
compoſitions. 


L XVIII. A colour for grounds on glaſs. 
1. Take iron filings, and Dutch yellow beads, equal 


parts, If you want it to have a little red caſt, add a lit- 


tle copper's filings. With a ſteel mullar, grind all theſe 
together on a thick and ſtrong copperplate, or on por- 
bayry. Then add a little gum- arabic, borax, common 
{alt and clear water. Mix theſe a little fluid, and put 
the compofition in à phial for uſe. 

2. When you come to make ufe of it, you have nothing 
o do but with a hair pencil lay it quite flat on the defign 
you ſhall have drawn the day before; and having left 
this to dry alſo for another day, with the quill of a tur- 
key, the nib of which ſhall not be ſplit, you heighten the 
lights in the ſame manner as you do with crayons on blue 
paper. Whenever you put more coats of the above 
compoſition one upon another, the ſhade, you muſt be 
ienſible, will naturally be ſtronger. And when this is 


finiſhed yon lay your colours for garments and complex- 


ions as follows. LXIX. Preparation 
| H | 
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LXIX. Preparation of lake, for glaſs. 

Grind the lake with a water impregnated with pum 
and falt ; and then make uſe of it with the bruſh. —- The 
ſhading is operated by laying a double, treble, or more 
coats of the colour, where you want 1t darker. And 
ſo it is of all the following compoſitions of colours, 

LXX. Preparation of the blue purple, for glaſs. 

Make a compound of lake and indigo, grinded toge- 
ther with gum and ſalt water; and uſe it as direCed in 
the preceding article. 

LXXI. Preparation of the green, for glaſs. 

Indigo mixed with a provortionable quantity of gam. 
boge, and grinded together as above, will anſwer the 
intended purpoſe, | 

LXXII. Preparation of the yellow for the ſame. 

Gamboge prinded with ſalt water only. 

LXXIII. Preparation of the white. 

You have only to heighten much the white parts with 

a pen. | a 


LXXIV. The proper warniſ» to be laid on glaſs aft 


painting. 
Boil, in oil of nuts, ſome litharge, lead filings, and 
white copperas calcined. When dove and cold, lay it 
all over the colours which you put on the glaſs. 


LXXV. Hoaw to paint on glaſs without fire. © 
Take gum arabic and diſſolve it in water with com- 
mon ſalt, bottle, and keep it. With this liquor, if you 
grind the colours you intend to paint with, they will fix 
and eat in the glafs. Should you find they do not e- 
nough, increxſe only the coſe of ſalt. 


d VIII. Preparations of colours of all ſorts for oll, 


water, and crayons. 


LXXVI. 4x cil to grind colours aviih, when the work 
are much expoſed to the injuries of the weather. 
Take two ounces of maſtich in drops, very clear, and 
grind it with lintſeed oil. Thea put in a well-glazed 
piplinFoy quantity of that oil, and ſet it on the fire to 
boil, By little and little introduce in that boiling oil 
8 due 
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the above prepared maſtich, ſtirring well the whole to 
mix and incorporate it better. When done, take it off 
from the fire, and let it cool. Such is the preparation 
of oil with which you are to grind your colours, when 
they are to he much expoſed to the injuries of the wea- 
mer, for they will re ſiſt it. 


LXXVII. To marble and jaſper paper. 

1. Grind all the colours you want to employ (ſuch as 
lake, maſſicot, indigo, yellow and red ocher, etc. ec.) 
with bullock's gg!l ; grind each ſeparately, and keep 
them ſo, Then have a large and wide pan filled with 
lukewarm gum-water. Stir well that water with a ſtick. 
Vhile it is thus in great motion, and your colours being 
realy under your hand, with a large bruſh take of each 

„Eparately, as much as the tip of the bruſh wall carry, 
and touch only the ſurface of the water with it. The 
colours will immediately expand. Each colour requires 
a particular bruſh to irſeif. Therefore, with another 
bruſh, take of another colour, and do the ſame; and,. 
with another, of another, and ſo on, till you have put 
on your water all thoſe you have deftined for the purpoſe. 

2. When the water ceaſes to turn, you will plainly 
perceive all the variety occaſioned by the different co- 
ours. Then, taking your ſheet of paper, lay it flat on 
mne water, leave it there for about two or three minutes, 
and, without taking it out, give it one turn round on 
tue water, then pull it by one of the edges to the ſide of 
the pan, waſh it, dry it, and burniſh it afterwards. 

Note. The paper muſt be choſen good, and the water 
ized with gum-adragant. 


LXXVIII. Ze. clean pictures. 

Take the picture out of its gilt frame. Lay a clean 
towel on it, which, for the ſpace of ten, fourteen, ſix- 
teen, or eighteen days, according as you fnd it neceſſa- 
-, you keep continually wetting, till it has entirely 
drawn out” all the filthineſs from the picture. Then, 
1th the tip of your finger, paſs ſome lintſeed oil which 
has heen ſet a long while in the ſun to purify it, and the 
MPure will become as fine as new. | 


LXXIX. Another 


| , 
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LXXIX. Another for the ſame purpoſe. 


Put into two quarts of the oldeſt lye one quarter of a 
pound of Genoa ſoap, raſped very fine, with about a 
pint of ſpirit of wine, and boil all together on the fire; 
Strain it through a cloth, and let it cool. Then with a 
bruth, dipped in that compoſition, rub the picture all o- 
ver, and let it dry. Do the ſame again once more, and 
Jet it dry too. When dry, dip a little cotton in oil of- 
nut, and paſs it over all the picture. Let this dry a- 
gain ; ard, afterwards, warm a cloth, with which rub 
the picture well over, and it will be as fine as juſt out of 
the painter's hands, 


LXXX. A ſecret te render old pictures as fine as new, 
Boil in a new pipkin, for the ſpace of a quarter of an 

hour, one quarter of a pound of grey or Bril-aſh, and a 

little Genoa ſoap. Let it cool, ſo as to be only luke- 


warm, and waſh your picture with it, then wipe it; 


Pais ſome olive oil on it, and then wipe it off again. 
This will make it juſt as fine as new. 


I XXCXI. As oil to prevent pictures from blackening.—/t 
may ſerve alſo to make cloth to carry in the pocket, a- 
vainf{ wet qveather. 

dot tome nut, or lintſeed oil, in a phial, and ſet in 
ihe ian topurify it. When it has depoſited its dregs at 
de battom, decant it gently into another clean phial, 
and ſet it again in the ſun as before. Continue ſo do- 


ung, dul it drops no more fæces at all. And with that oil, 


„eu will make the above-deſcribed compoſitions. 


LXXXIII. Another away. i 
Pyt filings in an handkerchief, and rub the picture 
with it, Then paſs a coat of gum-arabic water on the 


piQure,. 
LXXXIV. Anothtr 


N 
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LXXXIV. Another way. 


Reat the white of an egg in chamber-lye, and rub the 
picture with it. 


LXXXV. A wery curious and fimple way of preventing 
flies from ſitting on pictures, or any other furniture, 
and making their dung there. EN 

Let a large bunch of leeks {oak for five or. ſix days in 

a pailful of water, and waſh your picture, or any other 

piece of furniture, with it, The flies will never come 

near anv thing ſo waſhed, This ſecret is very impor- 
tant and well experienced. 


LXXXVI. To make indigo. ; "| 
Put ſome #/atis, otherwiſe woad, or glaſtum, with $ 
ſacked lime, to boil together in water. There will riſe | * | 


aſcum, which being taken off, and mixed with a little 
ſtarch, makes the indigo. 


LXXXVII. To make a yellow. 

What the /uzeola dves yellow, becomes green by the 
woad, or g/a/ium. Whence we may juſtly conclude, that 
green is not a ſimple colour, but a mixture of blue and 
yellow ; as the yellow itſelf is a compound of red and 
Waitec.“ | 

LXXXVIII. Anfezure of mother-of- pearl. 

Take any quantityAof ſuperfine teſted :ilver in lami- 
nas. Put it alittle while in vinegar ; then, taking it 
out of it, ſtrew over the laminas ſome pounce-powder 
to alcoholiſe them. Next ſtratify them in a crucible ; 


and when red hot, take them off from the fire, and you 
will have a fine azure. 


LXXXIX. A white for painters; which may be preſerved 
for ever. 

Put into a large pan three quarts of lintſeed oil, with 
an equal quantity of brandy, and four of the beſt double 
diſtilled vinegar; three dozen of eggs, new laid and 
hole; three or four pounds of mutton ſuet, chopped 
ima!l.—Cover all with a lead plate, and lute it well. 
Lay this pan in the cellar for three weeks, then take 
ix1lfully the white off, then dry it. The doſe of the 
compoſition for uſe is fix ounces of that white to every 
one of biſmuth. e Gs. AT 
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XC. Another white for ladies paint. 

The pomatum which ladies make uſe of for paintin 
is made as follows. — To four parts of hog's-lard add 
one of a kid. Melt them both together, then waſh 
them, Re-melt and waſh them again. Then add four 
ounces of ammoniac ſalt, and as much of ſulphur, in ſub. 
tile powder, This white wi!l keep as long as that men- 
tioned in the preceding receipt. 


XCI. A good azure. 

Take two ounces of quickſilver; ſulphur and am» 
moniac ſalt. of each one ounce. Grind all together, 
and putitto digeſt in a matraſs over a flow heat. In- 
creaſe the fire a little ; and, when you ſee an azured 
fume ariſing, take the matcaſs off from the fire, When 
roc, you will find in the matraſs as beautiful an azure 
as the very ultramarine itſelf. 


NACH. An azure from filver, done in leſs than a for:night, 

Diſſolve in very ſtrong vinegar, as much gem-falt 
and roch-alum, as it will be able to diſſolve. Put this 
in anew pipkin ; and, over it, hang up lammas of the 
fineſt teſted ſilver. Cover the pot, and lute it well. Bu- 
ry it in the cellar ; and ten or fifteen days afterwards 
take off the azure, which you will find about the lami- 
nas. Replace things as before; and, ten days after- 
wards, the tame again; and repeat this proceis as many 
times as you can get any azure by it. 


Tue ſilverlaminas may ſteep in the vinegar if you 


think proper. 


Beſides gem- ſalt, and roch- alum, ſome. likewiſe diſ- 
ſolve alkali in the vinegar. 


XCIII. To make an azured water. 
1. Gather wallwort's grains between green and ripe, 


and bake or ſtew them in a pan. When they have 


doiled a conſiderable time, ſtrain them through a cloth, 
and keep the juice in a glaſs phial; its colour will never 
change, and will keep for ever very fine. 

2 Have next dog's dung very dry: Pulveriſe it ve- 
Ty fine, and ſift it through a filk ſieve. Then grind it 
on a marble with the wallwort's juice, and a mullar, as 
painters do their colours, and you will find this paſte at 
a very fine azure colour. | 3- Now, 


wy 
* 
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3. Now, if you tinge any water with this, by putting 
ina phial to ſoak, you may dye whatever you wall 
with it, ſuch as thread, cotton, cloth, Tc. 


XCLV. Another away of making azure. 

Fake the bulk of a filbert f ammoniac ſalt, which 
you diſſolve in a common half-pint glaſs tumbler of wa- 
ter. Then pound aud ſift, all together, one ounce of vi- 
1 0, and one and a half of quick lime. Put this pow- 
cer into the water in which the ammoniac falt was diſ- 
{o!ved. Leave this to infuſe for the ſpace of forty-eight 
hours, and at the end of that term the azure ſhall be done. 


XCV. A fine azare. 

Make an incorporation of three ouaces of verdigriſe, 
aud of an equal quantity of ammoniac ſalt which you 
ume with a little tartar-water, ſo as to make a thick 
pe of it. Put this compoſition into a glaſs, and let it 
reit tor a few'days, and you will have a fine azure. 


| Z XCVI. Another way. 

Palveriſe and mix well together one part of ammoniac 
{a't, and two of verdigriſe, with a little ceruſe. Then 
pour over it oil of tartar enough to make a clear paſte 
of it, Pat this in a glaſs veſſel, which take care to ſtop 
and lute well, When done, put it in an oven along 


with the bread, and take it out with it alſo, then the az- 
ure will de done. 


XCVII. Another away. 


Take ſublimed mercury, four parts; ammoniac falt, 


two; ſulphur-vivum, one. Pulveriſe the whole, and 
put the powder in a matraſs, which lute well with the 
lute of ſapience. Put this matraſs on a mild and flow 
fire; and, when you ſee a white fume beginning to riſe, 
ſtop the fire. When the matraſs is cold, break it, and 


you will find a very fine azure at the bottom. Now 


take it and work it with lukewarm water firſt, and then 
with cold. | 
Noe. There are fome who abſurdly waſh it with lye 
or a ſtrong lime-water ; but they moſt undoubtedly 
| ſpoil their azure entirely. What is moſt adviſable, and 
indeed the only preparation allowable, is to boil a little 
White honey in the water, and ſkim it; and when that 
| water 
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water becomes lukewarm. waſh the azure with it. This 


laſt may contribute to give it a fine colour, but the other 
will certainly hurt it. 


XCVIII. To make an admirable white lead, fit for oil 
| painting and colouring of prints. 

Grind the fineſt white lead in flake vou can find, on 
the ſtone with vinegar. It will immediately turn black, 
Waſh it well in a panful of water, and let it ſettle. Pour 

the water off by inclination, and grind it again with. 
freſh vinegar, then waſh it a-new. RepAt this opera- 
tion four or five times, and you will get a moſt beauti. 
ful white. - 

T XCIX. The preparation of verdigriſe. 

Grind the verdigriſe with vinegar, and put it ina 
piece of brown bread dough. Bake it as you would 
bread ; and, when done, cut it oper. and take it out, 
You will then have a very fine verdigriſe, fit to work 
with, either in oil or water, as you like. 

C. A fine liguid green. 

Mix well together, one pound of Montpelier verdi- 
griſe, and half a pound of white tartar from the ſame 
place. Put this a- ſoaking for twelve hours in two 
quarts of the ſtrongeſt vinegar, then reduce it by boiling 
to one half. Let it reſt for two days, and filter it after- 
wards ina bottle, wherein you will keep it for uſe. 


Cl. To make the nia? ng. which we call Brown 
ink. 
 Pruiſe and boi! in three quarts of water four ounces of 
French berries, to the reduction of one half. Strain all 
through a cloth, and put in this juice a diſcretionable 
quantity of whitening, pounded and fifted into a ſubtile 
powder, ſo as to make a thick paſte, which you put into 
ſmall tied bags, & ſet to dry on tiles. When dry, it is u- 
ſed with gum. And to render it finer, you may put ſome 


amboge. CII. To make a fine vermilion. 

Make a mixture of cochineal powder and burnt alum. 
Stifle it quite hot in roſe or plaintain water. It will give 
you the fineſt vermilion in the world, e 

CITI. A ſecret to draw without either inkor pencil. 
Rub a ſheet of paper with tripoly. Then, with any 
| blunt 
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blunt point, form your drawing on it. Whatever you 
trace will be viſible. 


CIV. To make an imitation of enamel on tin, for chimney- 
branches, &c. 

Get a ſheet of block-tin very clean, and cut it in the 

form, ſhape, and figure, you chufe to make your flowers 

and other things. Grind what colours you propoſe to 


rake uſe of; with clean water, and each ſeparately, then 


je: them dry. When you want to employ them, dilute 
tiem, each apart, with liquid varniſh, and lay them on 
with the braſh, Set the work inthe open air for fear 
e colours ſhould run, and when they are a little thick- 
encd and conſolidated, finiſh drying them before a gen- 
de fre. $ 
CY. Aver valuable ſecret to make exceeding good cray- 
ons, as hard as red chalk. T his ſecret is of the diſco- 
very of Prince Robert, brother to prince Palatin. 
Grind, on the ſtone, ſome tobacco pipe clay, with. 
common water, ſo as to make a paſte of it. Then take 
ieparately each colour, and grind them, when dry, on 
ths ſtone, ſo fine as to ſift them through a filk ſieve. 
lie, of each ofthe colours, with your firſt white paſte, 
much as will make it of a higher or paler hue, and 
Abody the whole with a little common honey and. 
CUm-arabic water. 5 | 8 
Nee. Lou muſt be attentive to make crayons of va- 
7101s degrees of hues-in each colour, for the chiaros and 
res, or lights and ſhades. Then you roll each cray- 
da between two boards very clean, and ſet them to dry 
na ſheet of paper for two days in the ſhade. To com- 
} ite their drying lay them before the fire, or in the, 
un: and then you may uſe them with ſatis faction. It is, 
muſt be confeſſed, a very valuable compoſition. 


Vi. To render the ftene-cinnabar and wvermilion finer ; 
and, at the ſame time, to prevent them from blackening. 
1. You raiſe the hue of the ſtone-vermilion, if, in 
grinding it, vou add gamboge water, tinged with a little 
anton. "This preparation extends only to the red. 


2. With reſpe& to the orange colour you muſt add 


tome minium to it. | 
3+ For the yellow, put à diſcretionable quantity. of 
orpine. 
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orpine ufcakes, prepared as follows,—Take the fineſt 
orpine you can find, and grind it well with water, 
Make it in little cakes, and ſet it to dry on paper, as 
you do with every other fort of colour. When dry, 
pulveriſg and uſe it. 

4. For the gridelin, take French ſorrel and boil it by 
itſelf in water, to draw as ſtrong a tiacture from it as vou 
poſſibly can. Then have white lead, (dried in cakes, 
and prepared after the method above mentioned for the 
orpine), and grind it a-hew with this ſorrel tincture, 
thendry it. Grind and dry it again, and repeat this 0- 
peration wick the ſorrel tincture, till you have obtained 
the defired point of colour. 


CViI. The true proceſs uſed iu the compoſition of the Eaſt 
ern carmme. 

1. Have a glazed pipkin, quite new, holding fully 
two Engliſh quarts, Waſh it with boiling water, then 
fill it with ſpring or river water, very clean and filter- 
ed, Set it on blaſting coals, and when it begins to boil 
N throw in a drachm of cheuan in fine powder, which you 
( bot! very quick for near a quarter of an hour. Then 
| ſtrain this water through a cloth waſhed in lye, and not 

with any ſoap, and receive it in another new glazed 
= Pipkin, cleaned and waſhed as the firſt. Put this ona 
| fire, not quite ſo blaſting as the firſt ; and, when it be- 
gins to give figns of boiling, throw in one ounce of the 
fineſt cochineal, pulveriſed very fine. Stir often with 
a little hazel- tree ſtick, ſtripped of its peal, and let boil 
gently for near a quarter of an hour; then throw in 
fixty grains of autor, in ſubtile powder, and keep it on 
the ſame degree of fire, boiling for half a quarter of an 
hour. Take it off from the fre, and throw in fixteen 
grains of Roman alum in powder, then ftrain it imme- 
diately through a clean cloth, waſhed with lye, and no 
ſoap, and receive it ia two different large china bowls, 
capable to contain more than three pints of liquor a- 
piece, new and perfectly clean. Place theſe in a room, 
where they will be perfectly free from duſt, and let 
them reſt there for a week, that the carmine may have 
time to make a precipitation. 

2. At the end of this term, decant out gently your 

tincture 
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octure into two other China bowls, of the ſame ſize as 
the two former, & as perfectly clean, taking great care in 
decantiag, to do it ſo gently that the liquor may not car- 
ry the carmine along with it. Then letting dry in a 
lade the carmine, which ſhall have been left in the bot- 
tom of your bowls, gather it with a little bruſh, and keep 
it very cleanly. 


3. Eight or ten days afterwards, more or leſs, decant 
again the tinRure which is in the {ſecond bowls, into a 
bew varniſhed pipkin, then dry and gather the carmine, 
v hich is at the bottom, in the ſame manner as the firſt, 

4. Then ſet the pipkin, in which the carmine has been 
decanted for this ſecond time, on the fire, and vaporiſe 


the liquor gently, till the ground remains in the con- 


{tence of a pap. This pap-like gronnd muſt then be 
put into ſeveral ſmall china cups, and place in tne ſun 
to dry, Which will procure you again another carmine 
darker, and much leſs valuable than the firſt. Should 
there happen any moiſtneſs on your laſt cups, take it off 
immediately, but gently, and with a great deal of care. 
5. In order to take the water off from your china 
bowls, you might make uſe of another method, wiz. a 
ver) ſine and clean ſponge, in the following manner. 
DP: your ſponge into very clear and pure water, and 
titre work it well with your hand, ſoaking and preſſing 
it alternately till you have rendered it very ſoft. Then 
preſs and ſqueeze it quite dry in a clean towel, Now, 
if you only approach itto the ſuperfice of tne tinftured 
water, it will immediately fill itſelf with vt, and you 
may ſqueeze it into another empty bow], thus repeating 
ine fame proceſs, till you have got it all cut of the firſt 
bowls taking care every time you approach it to the 
anlage of the water, Jeſt it ſhould touch the carmine; 
tor no doubt but it would carry ſome along with the 
water, ; 
6. If you diflolve one drachm of mineral cryſtal into 
15 Lntture, by boiling it to that effect for five or fix 
Runes it will help 2 great deal the precipitation of the 
volcur, from which you take out afterwards the water 
Wich a ſponge, as we ſaid before. Should the water you 
dave thus drawn out be Kill tinged, you may add ſome 
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more mineral cryſtal to it again; boil it as before, ſtrain 
it through a cloth, and let it ſettle, By theſe means 
you will have very fine crimſo carmine. 


CVIIL. The proceſs objer-ved in making the lake, 

1. Take one pound of Alicant kali, or Bril-aſh, pul- 
veriſed, which put in a kettle wits four quarts of ſpring 
water. Boil the whole for the ſpace of a quarter of an 
hour, keeping ſtirring all the while with a ſtick, then 
take it off fro the fir“, and let it cool, ſo as to be able 
to keep your finger in it without ſcalding. When it is 
in that ſtate, throw it in a jelly-bag, made of cloth, to 
filter it, and render it perfectly clear. Put it, next, in 
a new glazed pipkin, with one ounce of finely pulveriſed 
cochineal, previouſly diluted by degrees with ſome of 
the ſame lye. Set it a-boiling for half a quarter of an 
hour, and never ceaſe to ſtir with a ſtick all the while it 
is on the fie. Vou may, if you chuſe, add one drachm 
of terra merita in fine powder, at the ſame time with 
that o the cochineal; it will render your lake the reder, 
— When the whole ſhall have boiled the preſcribed time 
of half a quarter of an hour, take it off the fire, and let 
the tincture cool, in order to paſs it through a cloth, 
or the abuve-mentioned jelly-bag. Set a large ſtone 
pan under the bag to receive the tincture which ſhall 
filter; and, when all is wel! drained, take the bag, turn 
it to throw off all the dregs, and waſh it well, inſide and 
outſide, in clear water, and wring it quite dry. 

2. Now hang again this ſame bag at two feet diſtance, 
or thereabouts, above the pan wherein the tincture did 
run, and now is. Diſſolve, in about two quarts of warm 
ſpring water, fix ounces of Roman alum well. pounded, 
that it may moze readily melt. When this diſſolution 
is no more than lukewarm, have ſomebody to pour 1t for 
you in the above jelly-bag, while you ſtir with a ſtick 
what ese it into your tincture, and do ſo till the 
whole is pafled through, and the tincture froths no more. 
— Then wring well your bag again, to expreſs all the 
alum's diſſolution from it into your tincture, and waſh 
it again afterwards in clear water, as before. 

3. Have another ſtone pan like the firſt, hang your 
bag again over it, and pour all your tincture in it. 
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it run clear like water, you may then let it go ſo; if 
not, put it again in the bag over the other, and conti- 
nue ſo to do till it abſolutely does run clear. If, howe- 
ver, aſter having repeated this three or four times, it 
ſhould continue to run tinged, diſſolve two or three oun- 
ces more of pulveriſed Roman alum in about two quarts 
of that very tinged water, then ſtir and mix it well in 
the whole quantity of tigcture, then pour it again in the 
bag where the lake is, re-pouring again and again 
what ſhall run firſt from it, till it ruus quite clear, and 
does not even ſtain the paper. 

4. Then let well drain the lake which is in the bag; 
ard, with a box-ſpoon take it, and ſpread it on pieces 
of cloth, laid on plaiſtered ſtones, and let it dry in the 
hide where there is no duſt, or where, at leaſt, you may 
preſerve it from any. 


CIX. To make the fine columbine lake, 

1. Take half-2-pound of the fineſt Brafil wood you 
can ind, Cut it in ſmall bits, and pound it in an iron mor- 
ar. Put this in a new and glazed pipkin ; pour over 
it two quarts of ſtrong wine vinegar, Let this infuſe 
without the aſſiſtance of any heat for three whole days. 
Zoilit next for half an hour, then add one ounce of pul- 
veriſed Roman alum, and boil it again for the ſpace of 
.hree quarters of an hour, that the alum may the more 
per ſeftly be diſſolved, and the ſtronger the colour. 

2. Take the pot off from the fire; and, raſping the 
io!telt partof a dozen of ſound or cuttle- fiſn bones, add 
this powder to it. Replace the pot on the fire, and ſtir 
dne contents, with a bit of cane, till you ſee a froth ri- 
ung on the top of the compoſition ; when immediately 
thing the pot off from the fire again, you cover it with 
its lid, and let it ſtand for a week. Daring that ſpace 
of time you muſt, however, carefully ſtir this matter, 
with the cane above-mentioned, four times a-day. 

3. Have next a glazed pan, which you fill with dry 
ſand as high as three fingers from the brim. In this ſand 
put your pot half-way in. Place all on a charcoal fire, 
till it nearly boils ; then, taking the pot off from the fire, 
run the liquor through a clean cloth. Put it in different 
retorts, and ſet them half-way in your ſand again, 1 
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by this time, ought to be quite cold. Replace all on the 
fire, as before, and keep it there till it begins to ſimmer ; 
then, taking it off from the fire, let it cool, and the lake 
is done. But it muſt not be uſed till twelve days after, 
during which time let it reſt. 

Note. When the tincture is in the retorts, you may, 
if vou chuſe, put in each of them half a gill of lye, made 
with vine- branch aſhes. When you put the powder of 
cuttle-fiſh bones in the tincture, you mult take care it is 
warm. — The reſidue which is found at the bottom of the 
retorts ought not to be thrown away, as it is very good 
to paint in water colours. 


CX. A fine red water, for miniature- painting. 

1. Put, in a new plazed pipkin, one ounce of Fernam- 
barg Braf! wood, finely raſped. Pour three pints of 
ipring water on it, with ſix drachms of fine white ifin- 
viaſs chopped very imall. Place the pot on warm aſhes, 
and keep it there for three days, during which you are 
to keep up the ſame degree of heat. 

2, When the iſinglaſs is melted, add two ounces of 
k-rmes in grain, one of alum, and three drachms of bo- 
ux, all of them well pounded into powder. Boil this 
gently to the reduction of one half; then ſtrain the li- 
quor through a cloth, bottle and ſtop it well, and ſet it ia 
che ſun ſor a week before uſing. 

Note. This water may very properly be uſed as a waſh 
to give an agreeable bloom to pale faces. 


CX1. The receipt of the fine Venetian late. 
1. Take one pound of good pearl aſhes. Put it in 
a large copper; then, pour over it ſix gallons of ſpring 
water. Should you not have any ſpring water, take ri- 
ver, but no pump water. Let the pearl aſhes ſoak thus 
twenty-four hours, after which, ſet the copper on the 
fire, and boil it for one quarter of an hour, Then filter 
this lye through a cloth jelly- bag, and receive the filtra- 
tion in a ſtone pan. : 
2. If, at firſt, the lye did not run quite clear, filter it 
tim it does; and then, changing the pan only under- 
neath, pour what ran thick in the firſt pan in the bag a 
gain. When all is new filtered and clear, put it in the 
copper again, which muſt have been previouſly well 
— waſhed, 
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waſhed, and ſet it on the fire to boil. When it does 
boil, throw in two pounds of fine ſcarlet flocks, which 
you boil to whiteneſs, Then filter again this lye tinged 
with ſcarlet colour, in the before-mentioned jelly-bag; 
and preſs well the flocks, that there may not remain a- 
ny colour in them, ü 

Obſerve, that in order your bag may ſerve you both 
ſor the lake and tincture, without being at the trouble 
of cleanſing it, you muſt not filter through it the ſecond 
lye in which the ſcarlet is. For ſhould you pour this 
lye from the copper, directly into it, the ſcarlet flocks 
would undoubtedly run with the lye, which would give 
you an infinite deal of trouble to get out of the bag, af- 
ter the filtering of the tincture. And the leaſt bit of it 
would entirely ſpoil the lake. Therefore, to avoid all 
theſe inconveniences, ſtrain your ſecond lye either thro? 
a cloth ſuſpended by its four corners, or through ano: 
ther bag by itſelf. 

3. While the tincture is filtering, get the copper well 
ſcoured, cleaned, and wiped dry. Put the filtered tinc- 
ture in it. Diſſolve, over the fire, and in a copper or 
glazed earthen ſauce-pan, half-a-pound of Roman alum 
in one quart of ſpring water. Then ſtrain it quickly, 
and, while warm, pour it in your tincture, keeping ſlir- 
ring all the while, and afterwards, till all the froth has 
quite ſubſided. Boil, next, all together for the ſpace of 
haif a quarter of an hour. Then throw it in the ſame 
bag that filtered your firſt lye, and receive the filtration 
into a clean ſtone pan. 

4. Beſides this; boil again, in another quart of ſpring 
Wader, half a pound of Fernamburg Brafil wood, cut and 
bruiſed in an iron mortar. Strain it through a cloth, 
and pour it, along with the above diſſolution of Roman 
alum, in the jelly-bag, and ſtir it to run all together. 

5. After all is run out of the bag, throw in again half 
a pint of quite clear and pure ſpring water. 

6. When nothing runs any more out of the bag, the 
lake is left in it. Take it out with a box ſpoon, as we ſaid 
in the preceding article, and ſpread, it on plaiſter flat 
ones, three fingers thick, and about half a foot ſquare, co- 
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vered with white cloth of the ſame fize. For ſhould there 
be no cloth on the plaiſter, the lake would ftick to it. 

Note. It often happens for the firſt water which rung 
out of the bag to be muddy, and to carry ſome lake 
along with it. But you muſt continue filtering till it 
comes bright and clear. Then, taking off the pan from 
underneath, and ſubſtituting another, you put that 
maddy liquor into the bag again.—Should, by chance, 
the filtration continue to run red, as it ſometimes hap- 
pers, you muſt ſtill keep filtering the liquor through the 
bag, till it is clarified. 


CXII. Directions for colouring prints. 

1. All the colours which are uſed for colouring prints 
are grinded with gum-water ; the calcined green only 
excepted, which grinds with vinegar. 

2. Fhe chief of theſe colous are, fine azure, vermi- 
lion, Venetian lake, fine verditure, white lead, calcined 
green, umber, Cologn earth, indigo, French berries 
juice, yellow ocher, yellow maſlicot, white maſlicot, 
brown ocher, biſtre, or, prepared ſoot, lamp-black, and 
brown red. 

3. For complections, you make a mixture of white 


and vermilion, more or leſs, according as you want the 


colour more or leſs bloody. Por the lips, it is a mix- 
ture of lake and vermilion. And the ſhades are made 
with white and vermilion, and a great deal of umber. 

4. For fair hair, you join a good deal of white with 
very little umber. If a carrotty colour, take yellow 
ocher and brown red; the ſhade with biſtre and lake 
mixed together. If light and like filver, you only mix 
ſome black and white and umber together. 

5. Cloaths are made, if linen, with white lead anda 
little blue; if ſtuffs, with white lead alone, and the ſhades 
with a grey colour, made by means of a mixture of black 
and white lead together. If a white cloth, you muſt 
make a mixture of white and umber together, and you 
ſhade it with a compound of umber and black. If a 
red cloth, uſe vermilion in the lighter parts of the 
folds; lake and vermilion for the clear ſhades ; and the 
lake alone, laid on the vermilion, will form the dark 
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CxIII. Directions for the mixture of colours. 


1. The pale yellow, for the lights, is made with 
white maſſicot. The chiaro oſcuro, with the maſſicot 
and umber. 'The dark ſhade, with umber alone. 

2. The orange colour is made with black lead for the 
lights, which you ſhade with the lake. 

3. The lake is ufed very clear, for the lights, in dra- 
peries; and thicker, for their ſhades. 

The purple is made with blue, white, and lake, 
for the lights ; blue and lake only for the clear ſhades, 
and indigo and blue for the darker ones. 

5. The pale blue is uſed for the lights, and for the 
clear ſhades a little thicker; but, for the darker ſhades, 
mix the indigo and blue together. : 

6. The pold-like yellow is made with yellow maſſicot 
for the lights; and the clear ſhades with a mixture of 
black lead and maſſicot; the darker ſhade, with lake, 
vellow ocher, and very little black lead; and the darker 
of all, with Cologn earth and lake. 

7. The green is of two ſorts. —The firſt is made with 
maſſicot and blue, or blue and white; and for the 
ſhades you make the blue predominate in the mixture. 
-The other is made with calcined green, and French 
berries juice, mixed with calcined green; ana you 
may form their ſhades by an addition of indigo. 

8. For trees you mix green and umber together. 

9. The grounds are made in the ſame way ; where- 
ever there 1s any green, you take calcined green, with 
French berries? juice. | 

10. For the diſtances,” you mix green and blue toge- 
ther; and mountains are always made with blue. 

11. The ſkies are likewiſe made with blue, but you 
muſt add a little yellow to them, when it comes near 
the mountains; and, to make the tranſition between 
that and the blue; mix-a little lake and blue together 
to ſoften it. 

12. Clouds are made with purple ; if they be obſcure, 
you muſt mix lake and indigo together. | 
13. Stones are made with white'and yellow mixed to- 

gether ; and their ſhades with black. 
| CXIV. Diredions 
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CXIV. Directiuns for painting freſco. 

Begin firſt, by laying on the intended wall a coat of 
fifted river ſand, mixed with old flacked lime, pulver- 
iſed and fifted alſq - This coat is not to be laid on the 
wall, but in propdrtion as you paint; therefore, you 
are to prepare no more at a time than you are ſure to 
Paint over in one day, while freſh and moift.—The bo- 
dy of the wall on which you lay this coat muſt previ. 
oully be pargetted with plaiſter, or with a mortar made 
with ſand and lime. And if the paintings are to be ex. 
poſed to the injuries of the weather, the maſon's work 
muſt be made of bricks or free tones very dry. 

2. Before you begin to paint, you maſt prepare your 


deſigns in their full intended ſize on paper,.and chalk 


them one after another, as you go on, on the wall, in 
proportion as you. work, and no longer than half an 
hour after the coat of prepared river ſand above men- 
tioned has been laid on, and well poliſhed with the 
trowel. | woos 
3. In theſe ſorts of paintings all the compounded 
and artificial-made colours, as well as moſt of the mi- 
neral ones, are rejected. 'They uſe hardly any other 
but earths, which may preſerve their hue, and defend it 
from being burnt by the Hime. And, that the work 
may for ever preſerve its beauty, you muſt obſerve to 
employ them quickly, while the coat underneath 1s 
ſtill moiſt ; and never, as ſome do, touch them over 
after they are once dry, with colours diluted in yolks 
of eggs, glue, or gum, becauſe theſe colours always 
blacken, and never keep that vivacity and brilliancy 
thoſe have which have been laid at firſt when the ground 
was moiſt, Beſides, in the caſe of paintings expoſed in 


the air, this ſort of touching up is never good for any 


thing ; and, too often, ſcales off in a very ſhort time. 


CXV. Directions fer the choice, uſe, and compoſition, of the 
colours employed for the above purpoſe. 
The colours made uſe of, for the above purpoſe, are 
ſuch as follow. 
1. The white. This is made with a lime which has 
been ſlacked for a great while, and white marble in ſub- 


tile powder, mixed in about equal quantities. Sometimes 
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no more than a quarter part of marble duſt is required; 
which depends entirely on the quality of the lime, and 
cannot be known but when you come to uſe it; for if 
there be too much marble, the white will turn black. 

2.. Ocher, or brown red, is a natural earth. 

2. Yellow ocher is alſo a natural earth, which be- 
comes red if you burn it. 

4. The obſcure yellow, or yellow ocher, which is alſo a 
natural earth, and ſlimy, is to be got by the ſtreams of i- 
ron-mines. It receives a fine colour from calcination. 

g. Naples yellow, is a fort of filth which gathers 
round the mines of brimſtone ; and, though it be uſed 
in /re/co-paintings, its colour nevertheleſs, is not ſo 
good as that which is made of earth, or, yellow ocher 
and white mixed together. | 

6. The purple-red is a natural earth, the product of 
England, and it is uſed inſtead of lake. 

7. The terwerie, from Verona in Lombardy, is a na- 
tural earth, which is very hard and dark. There is al- 
ſo another ſort of zerverte. 

8. The ultramarine,. or, lapis laxuli, is a hard ſtone, 
ard of a very difficult preparation. 'This colour, of the 
manner of preparing which we ſhall give (F ix. Art. 
cxxxiii.) a juſt and preciſe account, ſubſiſts and keeps it- 
ſelf fine much longer than any other colour. It is not to 
be grinded, but diluted only on the pallet with oil.* As 
it is very dear, you may ſpare uſing it in freſeo paintings, 
and ſupply it by ſmalt, which anſwers the fame purpoſe, 
particularly in fkies. 

9. Smalt is a blue colour, whick has very little ſub- 
lance. It is ufed in great landſcapes, and ſtands very 
well the open air. | | 

10. Umber is an obſcure earth. It requires to be 
calcined inan iron box, if you want to make it finer, 
browner, and of a better look. | 
11. Cologn earth is a ſort of ruſty black, which is apt 
to diſcharge, and to turn red. 

12. The earthen black, is a black which comes from 
Germany. There is alſo another ſort of German black, 
which is a natural earth, and makes a bluiſh black, like 
that of charcoal. This ſort of black is that —_ is 
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CXIV. Directions for painting freſco; 

Begin firſt, by lay ing on the intended wall a coat of 
ſifted river ſand, mixed with old flacked lime, pulver. 
iſed and fifted alſo.— This coat is not to be laid on the 
wall, but in proportion as you paint ; therefore, you 
are to prepare no more at a time than you are ſure to 
Paint over in one day, while freſh and moiſt.— The bo- 
dy of the wall on which you lay this coat muſt previ. 
ouſly be pargetted with plaiſter, or with a mortar made 
with ſand and lime. And if the paintings are to be ex- 
poſed to the injuries of the weather, the maſon's work 
muſt be made of bricks or free ones very dry. 

2. Before you begin to paint, you muſt prepare your 
deſigns in their full intended ſize on paper, and chalk 
them one after another, as-you go on, on the wall, in 
proportion as you. work, and no longer than half an 
hour after the coat of prepared river ſand above men- 
tioned has been laid on, and well poliſhed with the 
trowel, 

3. In theſe ſorts of paintings all the compounded 
and artificial- made colours, as well as moſt of the mi- 
neral ones, are rejected. 'They uſe hardly any other 
but earths, which may preſerve their hue, and defend it 
from being burnt by the lime. And, that the work 
may for ever preſerve its beauty, you muſt obſerve to 
employ them quickly, while the coat underneath 1s 
ſtill moiſt ; and never, as ſome do, touch them over 
after they are once dry, with colours diluted in yolks 
of eggs, glue, or gum, becauſe theſe colours always 
blacken, and never keep that vivacity and brilliancy 
thoſe have which have been laid at firſt when the ground 
was moiſt. Beſides, in the caſe of paintings expoſedin 
the air, this ſort of touching up is never good for any 
thing; and, too often, ſcales off in a very ſhort time. 


CXV. Directions fer the choice, uſe, and compoſition, of the 
colours employed for the above: purpoſe. 
The colours made uſe of, for the above purpoſe, are 
ſuch as follow. 
1. The white. This is made with a lime which has 
been ſlacked for a great while, and white marble in ſub- 


tile powder, mixed in about equal quantities. Sometimes 
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no more than a quarter part of marble duſt is required; 
which depends entirely on the quality of the lime, and 
cannot be known but when you come to uſe it; for if 
there be too much marble, the white will turn black. 

2. Ocher, or brown red, is a natural earth. 

3. Yellow ocher is alſo a natural earth, which be- 
comes red if you burn it. 

. The obſcure yellow, or yellow ocher, which is alſo a 
natural earth, and ſlimy, is to be got by the ſtreams of i- 
ron- mines. It receives a fine colour from calcination. 

c, Naples yellow, is a fort of filth which gathers 
round the mines of brimſtone; and, though it be uſed 
in /re/co-paintings, its colour nevertheleſs, is not {© 
good as that which is made of earth, or, yellow ocher 
and white mixed together. | 

6. The purple-red is a natural earth, the product of 
England, and it is uſed inſtead of lake. 

7, The terverte, from Verona in Lombardy, is a na- 
tural earth, which is very hard and dark. There is al- 
ſo another ſort of zerverte. 

8. The ultramarine, or, lapis /azul:, is a hard ſtone, 
ard of a very difficult preparation. This colour, of the 
manner of preparing which we ſhall give ($4 ix. Art. 
cxxxiii.) a juſt and preciſe account, ſubſiſts and keeps it- 

fine much longer than any other colour. It is not to 
be grinded, but diluted only on the pallet with oil.“ As 
it is very dear, you may ſpare uſing it in friſeo paintings, 
and ſupply it by ſmalt, which anſwers the fame purpoſe, 
particularly in fries. 

9. Smalt is a blue colour, whick has very little ſub- 
lance. It is ufed in great landſcapes, and ſtands very 
well the open air. | | 

10. Umber is an obſcure earth. It requires to be 
calcined in an iron box, if you want to make it finer, 
browner, and of a better look. 

11. Cologn earth is a ſort of ruſty black, which is apt 
to diſcharge, and to turn red, 2 

12. The earthen black, is a black which comes from 
Germany. There is alſo another ſort of German black, 
which is a natural earth, and makes a bluiſh black, like 
that of charcoal. This ſort of black is that * is 
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uſed for making printers' ink. — There is another ſtill, 
which is made with burnt wine-lye. 

Such are all the colours which are preferably to be 
uſed in freſco-painting. Grind and dilute them with 
water.—Before beginning to work, prepare your prin- 
cipal colours, and put each by themſelves, in ſmall gal- 
lipots. But it is neceſſary to know, that except the 
purple-red, the brown-red, the yellow ocher, and +l! 
the blacks, (thoſe particularly which have paſſed thro? 
the fire) turn paler as the fre/co dries. 


CXVI. Directions for painting in oil on a wall. 
© Method 1. 

You muſt, when the wall is perfectly dry, give it two 
or three coats of boiling oil, or more, if neceſſary, ſo 
that the face of the wall may remain greaſy, and can 
ſoak in no more; then, lay another coat of ſiccative co- 
lours, which is done as follows, Grind ſome common 
whitening, or chalk, red ocher, and other ſorts of earth, 
pretty ſtiff, and lay a coat of it on the wall. When this 
1s very dry, then draw and paint on it whatever you 
will, obſerving to mix a little varniſh among your co- 
lours, that you may not be obliged to varniſh them at- 


terwards, 
CXVII. Method 2. 

There are ſome who prepare the wall another way, 
in order it may ſooner dry, and that the dampneſ⸗ 
ſhould not occaſion the colours to ſcale, as it ſometimes 
happens, on account of the oil which reſiſts it, and pre- 
vents it from ſweating out through the pores of the 
wall. They make a cement with lime * marble duſt, 


or grinded tiles; this they lay on the wall with a trowel, 
with which they ſmoothen it, and then give it a coat of 


lintſeed oil with a large bruſh.—In the next place, they 
prepare a compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtich, and 
coarſe varniſh, which they boil all together in a pipkin, 
and lay afterwards, firſt with a bruſh, then ſmoothen 
with a hot trowel, in order to ſpread it better, and more 
equally.— When this is done, they lay on the wall' the 
coat of ficcative colours above mentioned, then draw 


their deſign and paint. | 
, N CXVIII. Method 3. 
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CXVIII. Method 3. 

Others again make a cement, or mortar, with lime, 
brick-duſt, and ſand. And, when this is dry, they 
make another with lime, fifted brick-duſt, and ſmiths? 
embers, or iron ſcum, all in equal quantities. Beat and 
incorporate all this together, with whites of eggs and 
liutfeed oil and it will make ſo ſtrong a cement as can- 
not be equalled by any thing elſe. Its nature is ſuch, 
that while you are laying it on, you muſt not ſtop and 
jeaye it till you have finiſhed, otherwiſe it will aſſuredly 
crack in every one of thoſe places where you {hall have 
reſumed your work, Therefore, as ſoon as you be- 
gin to lay it, go on without interruption, till the 
whole wall js entirely covered with it, and _— pol- 
iſged.— And when dry, lay the above-mentioned coat 
of ſiecative colours, and proceed according to the other 
directions. 

CXIX. Directions for painting in oil on wood. 

Lay, fuſt, one coat of fize on the wood; then ano- 
ther of whitening diluted with fize ; then another again 
of boiling oil, as mentioned in the above Art. cxvt. 
When this laſt is thoroughly dry, you draw your defign, 
and paint as uſual, 


CXX. Directions for painting in oil on canvas. 

1. Chuſe a fine and ſmooth tick or cloth, which nail 
on a frame. Paſs over it firſt a coat of ſize, and when 
dry, rub it over with a ponce ftone to eat off all the 
knobs and knots. The ſize which you put firſt on the 
cloth is idtended to lay down all the threads, and fill 
ap aIl the ſmall holes, that the colour may not paſs 
through. | | 

2. When the cloth is dry, lay on a coat of. fimple 
colour, which may not deſtroy the others; for example, 
brown-red, which is a natural earth, full of ſubſtance, 
and laſting. You may mix it, if you like, with a little 
white lead, it will dry the ſooner. —To grind this co- 
ur, they uſe nut, or lintſeed oil ; and, in order to lay 
id as thin as it is poſſible, they uſe a large knife made on 
purpoſe, 

3. When this colour is dry, you are to rub it again 
With the ponce ſtone, to render it ſmoother, Then lay 

another 
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another coat of white lead and charcoal black, to render 
the ground greyiſh, In this, as well as in the preceding 
coats, you muſt take care to put as little colour as you 
poſſibly can, to- prevent the cloth from cracking, and 
for the better preſervation of the colours which are to 
be laid afterwards in painting. For it is proper to oh. 
ſerve, that could there be no ground at all laid on the 
canvas of a picture, previous :o the painting of it, and 
ſhould one paint directly on the bare cloth, without any 
other preparation at all, the colours would appear much 
more to their advantage, and preſerve their brightoek 
much longer. A proof of this aſſertion may be found 
in the practice of Paul Veroneſe, and 7 tian, who uſed to 
impreg nate their canvas with water colours only, and 
Paint afterwards in oil over that ground. This cuſtom 
of theirs has not a little contributed to render their pie- 
ces more lively and bright, becauſe the ground in water- 
colour draws and ſoaks the oil off the colours, which 
muſt render them much finer, ſince the greateſt cauſe of 
their dulneſs ariſes from nothing but the oil with whict 
they are diluted. 

4. They therefore, who wiſh to ſee their works keep 
bright and lively, uſe as little oil as poſſible, and keep 
their colours more ſtiff, mixing a little oil of ſpike a- 
mongſt them, which indeed vaporiſes very ſoon, but 
aſſiſts in rendering them more fluid and tractable ia 
working. 

5. Another cauſe of the colours not keeping a long 
while their beauty, is when they are too much tor- 
mented on the pallet, as it often happens that painters 
confuſe them in working. Whenever this is the caſe, 
they muſt needs be hurt, as there are many which adul- 
terate, and otherwiſe corrupt, the others, and ſpoil the. 
vivacity of their taint. Therefore, we cannot recom- 
mend too much to be cautious and clean in employing. 
them, taking care to lay them as diſtin& and ſeparate as. 
poſſible, each by themſelves, on the pallet, without mix- 
ing them too much with the bruſh or pencil. Never min- 
ple together thoſe colours which are enemies to each oth- 
er, as all the blacks are, particularly the lampblack ; but, 
as much as poſſible, try to uſe them ſeparately by them-. 

ves. 
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ſelves, Nay, when there 1s an occaſion of giving more 
ſtrength to ſome parts of a picture, ſlay till it is dry be- 
fore you touch it up again, if thoſe colours are obnoxious 
to the others with which you are to do it. Therefore he 
ſhows his judgement in painting, who is not precipitate 
in laying his colours on his pictures, but lays them thick 
enough, and covers at ſeveral times the carnations, - 
which, in terms of art is called empater. 

6. As to what concerns the firſt laying of grounds on 
canvas in water colours, it is a method not commonly 
practiſed, becauſe they may ſcale, and cannot be rolled 
without ſome difficulty. For this reaſon, the cuſtom pre- 
vails of grounding the canvas with oil colours. But when 
the canvas is good and very fine, the leſs colour you 
can lay on for that purpoſe, the better. Take care on- 
ly thoſe colours and oils are good,—The lead which 
{ome painters uſe to help their colours to dry the ſooner, 
toon deſtroys their brightneſs and beauty. 


XXI. Which colours are uſed "ao the above purpeſe. 

1. Though all the different forts of colours which 
z re uſed in painting in oil are not fit for that called fre/- 
yet it is true, however, that (except lime and marble 
guſt, which indeed cannot ſtrictly be called colours) ev- 
i one of thoſe uſed in fre/co are good in oil. There- 
lore, without entering into a repetition of thoſe already 
mentioned in Art. cx111. we ſhall content ourſelves with 
making only the following addition to them. 

2. White lead ; this colour is made with lead which 
you bury. Several years after, this lead turns into ſome 
forts of flakes, which are of a very fine white. Though 
t''1s white exiſts in painting, and is in poſitive uſe; it has 
always, however, a very bad quality, which the oil cor- 
rects a little, when you grind it on the ſtone. 

3. Ceruſe, or flake white; this is a ſort of ruſt gath- 
ered from lead, but of a coarſer natare than the-other. 

4 Maſſicot ; there are two ſorts of this colour. The 


one 1s yellow, and the other is white. It is made with 
calcined lead | 


5 Orpin?, otherwiſe auripigment. It is_ uſed calci- 
ned and non-calcined,—To calcine it, they put it in an 
ron box, or in a pot well topped. But few either cal- 
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eine it, or even uſe it at all, as the fumes are mortal, and 


it is very dangerous to uſe it. 

6. Black lead. This comes from lead mines. They 
make very little uſe of it, becauſe it is a bad colour of 
itſelf, beſides that it is a great enemy to the others, 

7. Cinnabar, or vermilion. This colour is drawn 
from the mines where they gather quickiiiver. As it 
is a mineral, it is the reaſon why it does not re ſiſt the 
impreſſion of the air, nor the injuries of the weacher. 

8. Lake. This colour, Which is an artificial made 
one, is compoſed with cochineal, or with ſcarlet flocks ; 
or again, Brifil wood, and ſome other ſorts of woods. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of lake made. It does not ſtand 
the weather. 

9. Blue verditure and green verditure, It is very ſel- 
dom uſed in any other works but land ſcapes. 

10. Indigo. This colour is generally uſed for making 
ſkies, or draperies; when properly uſed, it keeps it: 
beauty a great while. You muſt not mix 1t with too 
great a quantity of oil, but lay it a little thick and 
dark, becauſe it diſcharges very much. They uſe it 
with great fucceſs diluted with gum- water. It is a 
good colour for the compoſition of greens. 

11. Brown-pink, otherwiſe called #i/-de-grain. This 
colour is drawn from what is called French berries, 
which they {oak and boil, then mix the reſult with vine- 
wocd aſhes, or calcined white chalk, to give it a prop- 
er conſiſtence. When this is . done, it muſt be ſtraived 
through a very fine cloth. 3; 

12. Lamp-black. This is a bad colour, but handy to 
paint black draperies. ' 

13. Ivory-black. This black is made indifferently 
with common bones, as well as ivory, burnt. Appelle 
diſcovered this ſort of black, if we believe. Pliny, Book 
xxxv. Chap. v. | | 

14. Verdigriſe. This is the moſt pernicious of all 
the colours, and capable to ruin a whole picture, if 
there were neverſo little in the colour with which the 
canvas is firſt impregnated. It is however of a very a- 

reeable look. They ſometimes calcine 1t to prevent 
its malignant effect; but it is as dangerous to - it 
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that way as orpine ; and it is an undoubted truth that, 
however well prepared as it may be, it muſt be employ- 
ed alone by itfelf, for it would ſpoil all the colours with 
which it may be mixed. The chief reaſon why they ute 
it is that it dries very much, and for that purpoſe they 
mix a litile of it with the blacks, which can never dry 
without ſome aſſiſtance of that kind. 

NM B. You muſt be very careful never to uſe, for o- 
ther colours, the pencils with which you ſhail have laid 
env verdigriſe. 

15. There are again ſome other ſorts of compound 
colours, Which are never uſed but in oil. 


CXXII. Which oils are ufed in painting. 

1. The beſt oils which are ufed in painting are thoſe 
of nut and lintfeed, To render the colours more fluid, 
and ſpread more eaſily under the pencil, they uſe allo oil 
of ſpike. This oil abſorbs itſelf in the canvas, and 
leaves the colours without any gloſs. They uſe it alſo 
for cleaning pictures; but you muſt take care it ſhould 
not carry the colours away with it. It is made with the 
Rowers of a plant called Spikenard or Lavender Spike. 

2 There is another oil drawn from Melezian-rofin, 
ars, Fc. wherefore it is called Oil of Turpentine. This 
ſo t of vil is alſo very good for touching up pictures; 
but inis chiefly good for mixing with ultramarine, and 
the diſferert ſorts of ſmalts, becauſe it ſerves to make 
them ſpread with more facility, and evaporates almoſt 


immediately. When you make uſe of this oil, the leſs 


there is of any other oil in the colour, the better, as 
they all ſerve only to make it turn yellow. 

3. There are other oils again which are denominated 
ficcative oils, becauſe they ſerve to dry up the others 
the ſooner, Theſe are mary in number and ſpecies. 
One ſort is nothing but the oil of nut, boiled with gold 
litharage and a whole onion pecled, which is taken off 
alter boiling ; this onion ſerving only to exſiccate the 
greaſy parts of the oil, and to clarify it. Another fort 
is made with azure in powder, or ſmalt, boiled in oil of 
rut. When the whole has boiled, you muſt let it ſettle, 


and then ſæim of the top. It is fitteſt for diluting the | 
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off, at will, and rub your cheeks, lips, &c. The me- 
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white, and ſuch of the other colours as you want te 
preſerve pureſt and neateſt. 


CXXIII. To take off inflanily a copy from à print, or # 
J piclure. 

Make a water of ſoap and alum, with which wet a 
cloth or a paper; lay either on a print or picture, and 
paſs it once under the ro ling preſs ; then going round 
the other fide totake it vp, you will have a very fine 
copy of whatever you ſhall have laid it upon. 


CXXIV. Directions to make the Spaniſh carnation. 
Take baſtard ſaffron ; waſh, dry, and prind it well, 
While you grind it, put in four ounces of pearl aſhes 
to every one pound of ſaffron, Incorporate them well, 
both together, and throw it into a double cloth jelly. 
bag. Then ſet half a pint of Spaniſh lemon's juice on 
the fire, and, when juſt luke-warm, pour it on the ſaffron 
in the bag, and lay under it what you want to dye, 
— The ſtuff which is to be dyed ought previouſly .to 
have been boiled in alum-water, then rinſed and wiped 


between two cloths, es a preparatory proceſs to make 
it take the dye the better. 


CXXV. To makethe Spaniſh ladies rouge. 
This rouge, is a vermilion, which is carefully laid on 
2a ſheet of paper, from which, by means of wetting the 
tip of your finger with your ſpittle, you may then take i 


thod of making it . follows. 


1. Take good ſcarlet flocks and ſpifit of wine, or, 
in their ſtead, lemon's juice. Boil the whole in an earth- 
en pot, well glazed and well ſtopped, till the ſpirit of 
wine, or lemon's juice, has charged itſe!f with all the co- 
Hur of the ſcarlet flocks. Strain this dye through 3 
cloth, and wrirg it hard to expreſs well all the colour out. 
Boil it afcerwards with a little Arabic water, till the co- 


' lour becomes very deep. „ 


2. On half a pound of ſcarlet's flocks you muſt put 
four ounces of ſpirit of wine, and a ſufficient quantity 
of water, to ſoak well the locks. Then, in the colour 
you extract from it, put the bulk of à filbert of 1 25 

| rA , 
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rabick, and boil the whole in a ſilver porringer. When 
this is ready, as we ſaid before ; proceed as follows. 

3. Steep ſome cotton in the colour, and wet ſome 
meets of paper with it: let them dry in the ſhade, 
though in a place by no means damp at all. Repeat 
this wetting and drying of the ſame ſheets over and 0- 
ver again, as many times as you pleaſe, till you find 
they are charged with rouge to your ſatis faction. 


CXXVI. A fine lake, made with ſpell. lac. 

1. Boll, and ſkim well, ſixteen pounds ef chamber- 
lye ; then put in one pound of fine ſhell-lac, with five 
ounces of roch alum in powder, Boil all together, till 
you ſee the chamber-lye is well charged with the co- 
lour, which you may eaſily know by ſteeping a bit of 
white rag in it; then take it out again to ſee whether or 
not the colour pleaſe you; and if it do not, let it boil 


longer, repeating the ſame trial, till you are perfectly 
ſatisfied. 


2. Throw, now, the liquor in a flannel bag ; and, 
without ſuffering what runs into the pan under to ſettle, 
repour it into the bag ſo many times, till the liquor 
runs at laſt quite clear, and not tinged. Then, with a 
wooden ſpatula, take off the lake, which is in form of 
cut; form it into ſmall cakes, or balls, and dry them 
in + ſhade on new tiles 3 then keep them for uſe. - 

N. B. For want of chamber-lye, you may, if you 
chuſe, employ a tart lye made of ſtrong pearl aſhes. 


C XXVII. Directions to make cinnabar, or vermilion. 
1. Put mercury (or quick filver) ina glazed difh, 
Set it on a ſand-bath, and let it be well ſurrounded with 
ine ſand every way. Pour ſome melted brimſtone over 
it; and, with an iron ſpatula, keep conſtantly ſtirring, 
ti!) the whole is converted into a black powder. 4 

2. With this powder, fill the quarter part of a retort 
with a ſhort and wideneck. Place it firſt on a firęe of 
einders. Then increaſe the fire by degrees, and con- 
tinue it ſo for ten hours ; after which you may make a 
blaſting one for twelve hours. | 

3. Obſervations.— By the firſt fire, there will ariſe a 
black fume.— By the "ſecond, a yellow, —And 2 
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laſt a red; which ſignifies the perfect accompliſhmenz 
of the cinnabar.— As ſoon as this is the cafe, let the 
veſſel cool, and you will find, in the receiver, and in 
the neck of the retort, a very ſine cinnabar. 

N. B. There are many who, inſtead of a glaſs retort, 
uſe earthen, or ſtone ones, which all equally bear the 
fre. They make a flow fire for about half an hour, 
then increaſe and continue it till they fee the red fumes 
ariſing.Both methods are equally good, and anſwer 
perfectly the ſame purpoſe. 


CXXVIII. Anetber, very different, methed of making 
cinnabar. 

1. Melt, in a pipkin, ſome brimſtone over a ſlow fire, 
When melted, take it ont, and with one hand ſqueeze a 
knot of mercury between your fingers through a cloth 
into the melted ſulphur ; and, with the other, ſtir well 
till the lump is become quite cold and black. 

2 Put this into a ſubtile powder. with which havin 
f!1:d the fourth part of a very long retort, you will 
lute it well, and very exactly, with a good lute, Place 
it next, without a receiver, for two or three hours, on 
a very mild fire ; then introduce into the retort a long 
funnel which will reach as far as the matter, and even to 
the bottom of the retort; through that funnel paſs a 
long ſpatula, which touching alſo the bottom of the re- 
tort, ſhould come out of the funnel! five or fix inches. 
In the middle of the ſpatula let there be a bung of Jute 
round it, well dried, which will top fo well the retort 
as to prevent it from breathing any air. When all this 
is done, puſh on the fire to a pretty ſmart degree, and 
keep it ſo for five hours. 

3. At the end of this term, draw out the ſpatula, and 
introduce, through the ſame way that it came out, two 
ſpoon fuls, or thereabouts, of your prepared powder of 
brimſtone and quickſilver, with which you intend to 
mziecinnabar, and which you ſhall, for that purpoſe, 
have kept warm in a veſſel by the corner of the fire, 
that it may not cool the retort in going in, and thereby 
retard the operation. 0 


4. Continue ſo to do, adding every hour new matter, 


by means of the drawing out the ſpatula 2 
e 
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the new powder, and replacing it quickly, till you have 


increaſea your lump of cinnabar to the quantity of one 


hundred weight.—The ſpatula's uſe io the neck of the 
retort is to prevent its filling itſelf up by the ſublima- 
tion of the matter, which would occaſion two evils, that 


of breaking of the retort, and of preventing the intro- 


d uction of new powder to increaſe the lump of cinnabar. 
So that, at the ſame time it keeps a free paſſage into 
the retort, it nevertheleſs ſtops it too, by means of the 
ball of late which is round it.— But, in the laſt place, in 
order there ſhould remain no vacancy in the middle of 
the cinnabar-lump, take off the ſpatula for the laſt time, 
and inject freſh powder; then, without reintroducing 
the ſpatula, ftop the retort with a lump of lute only.— 
Thus, the longer you keep the fire up, the harder and 
red er the lump of cinnabar becomes. 

5. Obſervations.— This cinnabar is the very ſame 
which empyricks uſe in ſumigation, along with aloes 
wood, myrrh and other aromatics, to excite the mouth, 
or belly, flux, which they reiterate two or three times, 
or till that flux is abundant enough to procure the cure 
of the venerian diforder,——It is the — alſo which 
printers make uſe of; and which enters into the compo- 
ſition of ſealing wax. 

There are alchymiſts who maintain, they can with the 
natural or fictitious cinnabar we have juſt mentioned re- 
ſolve irreductibly either gold or filver ; becauſe they are 
of opinion, that theſe metals have ſprung from it in the 
entrails of the earth. But itis proper to tell them here, 
that they would not perhaps commit ſo groſs an error, 
if they attempted this proceſs with the cinnabar, which 
tne philoſopher endeavours to draw from quick gold and 
ſilver, and which are known to him alone. To which 
reflection J ſhall add, that be to whom quick gold and 
hilver are known can do with them alſo every thing as 
with the metals; but as the old faying is, Non licet omni- 
bus adire Chorintam. | 


CXXIX. Arn azure as fint as, and which looks fimilar to, 
_ » wltramarine. 
Grind well together into powder three ounces of am- 


monlac ſalt, and fix of verdigriſe, Then wet it, in con- 
K 2 tinuing 
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tinuing to grind it with oil of tartar, till you have made 
it pretty fluid. Put this into a glaſs matraſs, and bury 
it for frve days in hot dung. At the end of that term 
you. will find your compoſu ion turned into a fine azure, 


CXXX. The ſame, another «way, as practiſid in Germany, 

Here is another method of proceeding, to make az. 
ure, as they practiſe it in Germany, and which is very 
fine and 3 

1. Diſtil, in an alembie, one pound of vitriol, half a 
pound of nitre, and three ounces of cinnabar. In this 
water put tinſel or copper; they will diſſolve. Whenthe 
diſſolution ſhall. be perfected, add a ſufficient quantity 
of calcined pewter to render your liquor quite milk. 
white. Let the whole reſt for three days, and then you 
will have a middling azure. 

2. A very good obſervation. The liquor which ſtills 
from the vitriol, cinnabar, and nitre, has the power to 
diſſolve any ſort of metal whatever.—lt has again this 
additional virtue, that if you.rub the forehead. of a horſe 
with it, the hair will inſtantly turn, and remain, white 
at that place. 
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OXXXI.: Another wery fine azure.” 

Diſſolve, in one pound of the ſtrongeſt double diftilled 
wine vinegar, two ounces of ammoniae ſalt in powder, 
one of copper filings, and one pound of the whiteſt 
eggs ſhells calx. Put this compoſition into a copper 
veſſel, which you muſt ſtop and lute ſo well; with its 
copper lid, that nothing can poſſibly exhale from it · 
Place this for one month in hot horſe dung, and at the 
end of that term you will find a very fine azure. 


CXXXII. Another. : 
Take vitriol calcined to redneſs, one part: /u/phar- 

* bum, two; and quick filver, three. Mix well all into 
one powder, which you muſt put into a glaſs retort, 
and bury it over in hot horſe dung for forty days; after 
which term the compoſition will be turned inte à very 


ne azure. . 
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CHAP. VI. 


SECRETS relative to the ART of GILD INS. 


I. The method of gilding with fixe, or with oil. 
HE gold leaves which are commonly uſed in gilding 

- 6 are of different ſizes, as well as of various degrees 
of thickneſs, as there are ſome the thouſand of which 
comes to no more than three pounds-altogether, and o- 
thers which come to three pounds ten ſhillings, and 
four pounds, per thouſand: | 

To gild on iron and other metals, the ſtrongeſt and 
the pureſt are preferable. That which is not ſo pure is 
commonly employed by-carvers in wood, as it comes 
cheaper to them. 

We are indebted to thediſcovery which has been made 
a few ages ſince, of the ſecret of painting in oil, for the 
means of gilding in ſuch a manner as to reſiſt the inju- 
ries of the weather. — An art the ancients were not ac- 
quainted with, and they could not obtain from their 
method of applying gold, fince they uſed nothing elſe 
but whites -of eggs for gilding marble, and ſuch other- 
bodies as do not admit of being committed to the fire; 
As for the wood, they made a compoſition which was u- 
ſed with ſize. But neither ſize nor whites of eggs can 
reſiſt the water. Therefore they could not, with pro- 
priety, gild any other works than ſuch as were ſheltered 
from the intemperance of the weather, viz. their arches, 
their cielings, which were all gilt in that manner. The 
compoſition they uſed for gilding on wood was made of 
a {limy earth, which held the place of the ſized white we 
ale row-a-days, and with which gilders- make that firſt 
coat, called by artiſts fette, or burniſh-gold ſize. 


II. To g with fie, or what is called in burniſh-gold. 


1. You muſt firit begin by preparing your ſize, which 


is made as follows. — Take about a pound of odd bits 
of parchment, or leather, ſuch as is prepared for gloves 
or breeches, Pat this a-boiling in a pailſul of oy" 
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till it is reduoed to one half, and your ſize is done as K 
ought to be. - | <4 

2. When you want to uſe it for wood which is to be 
gilt, 1t muſt be boiling hot, otherwiſe it would not pene. 
trate ſufficiently into the wood. If you find it too 
ſtrong, you may weaken it, by adding water to it. Then 
with a bruſh made of boar's briſtles, you lay the ſize in 
{moothening, if it be a plain work; but if acarved one, 
you muſt lay it in ſtumping with the bruſh ; either of 
which ways is equally termed 0 /e. 

3. When the wood is thus prepared with $ze only, 
you mult make another preparation, called an infufiin of 
white, in the following manner, Take a certain quan- 
- tity of ſize boiling hot, as much as you think will be 
ſufficient for your work. Dilute a diſcretionable quan- 
tity of pulveriſed whitening in it, and let it infuſe ſome 
time. When it ſeems well diſſolved, ſtrain it through a 


cloth to make it finer ; then, with a bruſh, as above, 


give ſeven or eight different coats of it in ſtumping on 
your work, and two more coats in ſmoothening, if it 
be on carved work; but if on a plain one, you muſt give 
a dozen of coats at leaſt; for the white is the nouriſh- 
ment of gold, and ſerves to preſerve it a great while.— 
You mult be very careful not to give coat upon coat, un- 
leſs the laſt be dry ; otherwiſe the work might ſcale, 
You muſt even have a preat care that each coat ſhould 
be laid on as perfectly equal as poſſible, both in the 
ſtrength of the ſize, and thickneſs of the white, to a- 
void the ſame inconveniency. 31. EOS 
4. When you have piven the requiſite number of 
coats, whether in ſtumping, or in ſmoothening, you 
muſt let the work dry thoroughly before you poliſh it. 
As ſoon therefore as it is perfectly dry, you muſt have a 
coarſe rough cloth, quite new, and as cloſely weaved as 
poſſible, with little deal ſticks, cut ſquare, angular, or 
pecked, according as the nature and carving of the work 
require; and, thruſting one of theſe ſticks into the cloth, 
you rub and ſmoothen the white. Then, taking a bruſh 
made of boar's briſtles, which has been already uſed, be- 
cauſe it is ſofter, dip it into ſome clean waler, and wet 
the work in proportion as you go on in poliſhing, with 
| ? 3 our 
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your little ſticks wrapped up in cloth. This precaution' 
compl-tes the ſmoothening of the work, by levelling the 


{mal! bumps and imperceptible undulations you may 
have made either in giving the white, or in poliſhing it. 


For, the ſmoother the work is made, the more eaſy to be 
burniſhed the gold will be, after having been applied. 
The wetting and bruſhing thus your work, in propor- 
tion as you poliſh it, with a bruſh a little worn, has again 
that other object of eleanſing it of the mud you occaſion 
in ſo doing; therefore ſpare not to purge your bruſh of 
all the filth it gathers about the point of its hair, by 

wiſhing and ſqueezing it again as ſoon as you ſee them 
grow thick in the leaſt with that dirt. 

5. When the white is once more dried, rub it with 
Havegraſs, or ruſhes, in order to level ſtill better all the 
frairs and inequalities which may be on it. Do not 
however rub it too much with the ſhavegraſs, becauſe 
you may thereby fall from one error into another, and 
make your white what is called greaſy or ſmeary, which 
would prevent it afterwards from uniting with the bur- 
viſh go d ſize, which is to precede the layivg on the gold. 

5. Now, as it is difficult that after ten or a dozen of 
coats of white the carving ſhould not be choaked up, 
they who are fond of finiſhing their work highly, taks 
a certain iron inſtrument, made on purpoſe, and curved 
by one end, (called by the French, a fer-a-retirer ) ; with 


this raffling-crook they go over all the turns, and open | 


all the places which want it, to reſtore them to their 
former ſharpneſs. Or elſe, vou take what is called 


fermeir, or a gouge, or 2 cizel, and give to the orna- 


ments the ſame form which the carver obſerved when 
he firſt cut them, turning agreeably the ſides of leaves 
according to nature; then bretelling with another in- 
firument, called the weining-crook, (in French fermoir- 
aner, all the ornaments, you thereby render the 
work much neater, and more delicate than the carver 
had firſt made it. That you may cut the white more 
neat, ohſerve only to wet it a little with a bruſh. 

7. When works are not of great conſequence, yow 
may eaſily ſave yourſelf all that trouble ; principally 
| the carving is pretty neatly finiſhed, by giving [TY or 
, Taree 
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three coats only of white very clear. But, as it is ye 
true the white 1s the principal and only ſupport of gold, 
this operation is never ſo perfect, nor ſtands ſo long; and 
the carving ſeems a great deal more rough than when 
it has received ten or twelve coats of white, ard been 
afterwards re- cut, carved, veined? and repaired over 
again, as I ſaid before. 

$. After every thing has been perfsrmed about the 
white, which could be required to completely finiſh 
that preparatory part, you muſt dilute ſome yellow o- 
cher, and grind it with ſized water, weaker by half 
than that which you uſed for the whitening. And, ba- 
ving made it a little fluid and warm, you lay one coat 
of it over all the work, principally in {ſuch deep places 
of the carving as you cannot come at to lay the gold 

leaf, that this colour may ſupply its want. 

9. When the yellow is dry, you muſt lay over it (in 
all the raiſed places, but not in the bottom grounds) 
three different coats of another - ſort of compoſition, 
called in French a/jeize, and here, burnijh: gold fixe, 
made and prepared in the following manner — Bol ar- 
menian, about the bigneſs of a nut, and grinded by it- 
. ſelf ; blood ſtone, or red chalk, the bulk of a horſe 
bean, and black 'ead pulveriſed as big as a pea, grinded 
both together; and at laſt one drop or two of tallow, 
which you grind afterwards with an the other drugs 
and water, taking them little at a time, to grind and in- 
corporate them the better,—Put this compoſition in 2 
cup, and pour over it ſome of your afore-meniioned 


fize, boiling hot, and firained through a cloth. Stir 


and mix all well, while you pour that ſize, that the 
whole may be well diluted, The ſize you make uſe of 
in this caſe muſt, to be right, be of the confiſtence of the 
jelly you eat, and no more, when cold.—There are 
thoſe whe mix again beſides, with this compoſition, 4 
little ſoap, or olive oil, with a little of calcined lamp- 
black. Others add burnt bread, biſtre, antimony, tin- 
glaſs, butter, ſuparcandy, Ge. every one according to 
bis own way. All theſe ſorts of greaſe ſerve to facili- 
tate the burniſhing of the gold, and help to give it more 
brightneſs, Be, however, this compoſition made _ 
1 
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it will, obſerve to keep it warm over hot aſhes in a 
chaffing-diſh, whenever an! while you uſe it. The 
bruſh you lay it on with ought to be ſoft, and the firſt 
coit you lay pretty thin: but, as for the two others, 
they mult be ſo thick that the tuff ſhould run with dif- 
f-u'ty from the bruſh. Each coat muſt be well dried 
before giving the next. And, when the laſt is alſo per- 
f.Aly ery. take a ſliffer bruſh with which you dry-rub 
the work all over, to ſmoothen all the grains and little 
riſings of the gold fize, and thereby facilitate the bur- 
nilung vf the gold. 

10. Ihe gilding is now performed as follows, Have 
a pipkin very clean, in which you put ſome very 
chin and filtered water, and a few wetting pencils, 
which ought to be made in the form of thoſe ermine ' 
tells which hang in the ermine ſkins. — Get rext a cuſh- 
ion, w Mich is to be made with a light and flat ſquare 
board covered with a calf leather, . fixed all round with 
nails, and ſtuffed underneath with cotton. Let this 
cuhioa he aiſo ſurrounded by the back part, and two 
thirds of each of the two ſides, with a band of parchment 
of hve or fix inches high, to prevent the air, which is 
always flactuating about you, and till more ſo if any 
Loly ſhould happen to paſs and repaſs in the place where 
vou {', from blowing the gold leaf which is laid upon 
it. 

11. To apply the gold, you proceed thus. Hold your 
cuſl;ion in your left hand along with the gilding pencils, 
Which are to be of different fizes. On this cuſhion put 
what quantity of gold leaves you think proper. With 
the gil:ing knife ſpread theſe leaves very ſmooth, in do- 
ing of which you will affiſt yourſelf very much if you 
hr21th over them while you paſs the knife under. Then 
cut it in as many parts and ſizes as you want, or, if 
mere be occaſion for it whole, take it with your tip, and 

'v it.—A tip, (in French, palette), is an -inftrument 
made with the point of a ſquirel's tail placed upon a 
rund Rick flattened, and about half an inch wide by 
One eng, with a lit, to ſet and ſpread the better the 
{quire!'s tail.— This tip therefore you paſs along your 
Cheek, and wich it take off the gold leaf, or what port 
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of it you have di ided, and thus la) it on the work 
Previouſly. however, to this, you muſt have paſſed og 
the place 07e of your pencils immediately before the 
laying of the go'd, otherwiſe the gold would be i ceſ. 
ſantly flittirg and cra:king,—As ſoon as the gold leaf 
is laid o the work, take your water pencil quite wet, 
and p:fling it above it on the work, Jet the water ran 
from it under the I-af juſt applied; this will immediatel 
make it ſpread and ketch, But if it ſhoull1 paſs over 
the gold leaf, it would immediately ſport and ſpoil it; 
and as it is impoſſible to las gold on gold, eſpeciz!l 
when wet, you would not b» able to repair it unleis cu 
take t' e gold leaf entirely off, and put another in the 
ſtead. On the contrary, by the water ſlipping under 
the cold leaf juſt laid, you will find that this ſpreadi 
infinitely more eaſy, and almoſt of itſelf; it flicks fiſtzr 
on the gold ſize, never ſcratches, is more eaſily duſted 
for burniſhing, or matting with ſze; in ſhort the work 
looks infinitely better in every reſpect.— As it is impol, 
fible with all poſſihle care one can take, but there may 
happen ſome little accident now and then, principally 
in carved works, you muſt, in ſuch a caſe, cut ſome 
{ma!l bits of gold, Wich, with a pencil, you take and 
put on the defective places when you look your work 
over; and this is called faulting the work, in French 
ramender. 

12. When the work is perfectly dry, burniſh it 
where you think proper, in order to detach certain 
parts from the other, to make them ſet off and ſhew fo 
better advantage. To that effect you uſe an inſtrument 
called a burniſher, made either of a real Wolf's tooth, 
or rather, as they now uſe it, an agate, made in the 
ſame form, and finely poliſhed, or elſe a pebble called 
&lood lone. Before burniſhing, you muſt, with the 
crooked point of your barniſher, puſh down all the 
parts of gold in the hollow perts which you forgot to 
do with the pencil, then duft it with a large one. When 
the work is burniſhed where you want it to be fo, yo! 
matt and rep iſs, with a very ſoft pencil and burniſh gold 
ſize, what has not been burniſhed ; or, you may aga1% 
put ſome vermilion, to raiſe the gold, and 8 ; 
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lool: brighter; which is called, in term of art, repaſrng. 

13. There is again another repaſſing you muſt not 
forget, which is to Jay, in all the hollow places of a car- 
ved work, a coat of a compoſition of vermilion, as 1 am 
going to preſcribe, and which will give an incompara- 
ble fire to the gold, and make it lock as gold-fmith's 
work. This compoſition is ſuch.— Grind together, on 
marble, ſome vermilion, gamboge, and red brown, 
which you mix with a little Venetian turpentine, and oil 
of turpentine. There are who make it otherwiſe, and 
us only fine lake, and others, dragon's blood; but the 
fit receipt is the beſt. —If, after having burniſhed, 
nated and repaſſed your work, you find again ſome de- 
fective places, you may mend them with gold in ſhell, 
which, as you know, is diluted with a little gum arabic, 
and applied with a pencil. This ſort of faulting, which 
ie no ſmall addition to the beauty and richneſs of the 
work, the French call buckling with gold in ſhell, 


II. To gild without gold. 

Pat in a crucible one ounce of ammoniac ſalt, and half 
that quantity of common mercury. Cover and Jute 
well the crucible for fear the mercury ſhould : exhale. 
Give this a ſmall fire for the ſpace of half an hour, 
Increaſe the fire afterwards till the crucible is quite red 
hot. Then throw the compoſition into a pan of cold 
water. As ſoon as this matter is cold, it will be as hard 
as a ſtone, Break and grind it, and diſſolve it in gum 
water Wherever you lay a coat of this, it will look 
like gilt. | 

III. Another to the ſame purpoſe. 

To gild frames, and other common things, pulveriſe 
nd incorporate well together the yolk of an egg with 
two ounces of mercury, and one of ammorniac ſalt. Put 
Us into a matraſs, ſtop it well, and ſet it, for four and 
twenty days, in hot horſe dung. | 

IV. 4 gold without gold. 

Grind ſome purpurine with water; then put it to 
loak with chamber-lyeina pan; ſtir and ſkim it. When 
It has done throwing any ſcum, decant the chamber- 
lye, and ſupply it by gum water. Whatever you write 


or 
L 
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or draw with this compofition will look as pold it. 
ſeif ; and it admits even of being burniſhed with the 
burniſher. 


V. The preparations of the gum- vater. 
In half a pint of common water put two ounces of- 
gum arabic, bruiſed in ſmall bits, When diſſolved, it 


makes the right degree of gum-water to be uſed for the 
above purpoſe, 


VI. To avrite in gold or falver. 
Draw the juice of juniper leaves. In this juice throw 
ſome gold or filver filings, which you ſet there to infule 
for three whole davs: then make the trial. 


VII. To gildon glaſſes, earthen, or china wares, 
Take a glaſs, ora china cup; wet it, and lay your 
gold where and how you like, then let it dry. Diſ- 
iolve ſome borax in water, and of this liquor lay a coat 
on your gold. Set it in the fire till your glaſs powder 
in melting makes a varniſh on the gilded parts, which 
will then appear very beautiful. 


VIII. To write, or paint, in gold colour. 

Palveriſe ſome purpurine into ſubtile powder; then 
water it over, gently, and by little ata time, with cham- 
ber-lye, turning inceſſantly, while you pour, with a ſlick, 
Letit ſettle, and waſh it in common water, fo many 
times till you ſee the water comes out at laſt quite clear. 
Zach time you change the water take particular care 
to allow a ſufficient time ſor the ſettling. Then mix af- 
ter the laſt water is poured away, ſome powder of ſaf- 
fron and gum-water wich your ground, and either write 
or paint, which youlike. This ſecret is by no means 
en indifferent one; and you will find it very agreeable 
if vou try. 

IX. To write, or paint, in filver, eſpecially with a pin 
C44. 

Pound well, in a bell-metal mortar, ſome tin-glaſs; 
then grind, and dilute it, on porphyry, with common 
water. Let it ſettle, and throw off the water, which 
will be black and dirty. Reiterate this lotion ſo many 
times till the water remains clear. Then dilute it in 
gum-water, and either write or paint with it. It will 

appear 
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appear very handſome, and no ways inferior to the fi- 
nelt virgin ſilver. 


X. To whiten and filver copper medals. 

1. Take filings from Cornwall pewter and make a 
hed of them at the bottom of a pipkin. On this bed 
lay one of your medals, taking care however they ſhould 
not touch each other. Make another bed of filings o- 
ver theſe medals, and one of medals again on theſe fi- 
lings. Continue this alternate ſtratification of medals 
and filings, üll you have laid all the medals you wanted 
to whiten. 

2. When this is done, fill up your pan with water, 
and put on it a powder compoſed of rock-alum and 
tartar from Montpellier, well grinded and mixed to— 
gether. Boil the whole till the whitening of the medals 
is complete. 

N. B. They muſt have previouſly been cleanſed 
wich ſoft ſand, or ſtrong lye, to purge them from avy 
greaſe, 


XI. A water to gild iron, 

In three pounds of river-water, boil roch-alum, one 
ounce, Roman vitriol as much, verdigriſe half an ounce, 
gem ſalt three, and orpine ove. Then add tartar half 
an ounce, and the ſame quantity of common fait. Boi! 
itazain with this addition. Now heat your iron, and 
when warm, rub it over with this ſtuff quite hot, then 
cry it by the fire, and burniſh, 


XII. To whiten exteriorly copper flatues, 

Take fiiver-cryſtals, ammoniac, gem, common and 
al cali, ſalts; of each of all theſe two drachms. Make all 
into a paſte with common water. Lay your figures over 
with it, and ſet them on red-hot charcoals till they 
ſmoak no more. 


XIII. To avrite in gold letters on pots. or boxes. 
Diſſolve ifioglaſs in water. When reduced into a 

| ſize, or glue, dilute ſome red tartar with it, after hav- 
ing mace it into a very ſubtile powder With this m1x- 
ture, and a pen. or a pencil, write on your pots or boxes; 
then put a thick gold leaf on it of the fame fort as me- 
ta pilders uſe, And, when this is dry, burniſh as 
uſual, | XIV. To 
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XIV. To gild filver in water-gilding without the aſſiſiance 


of mercury. 

1. Take firſt the fineſt gold, forge it weakiſh, then 
cut it in bits and neal it, on an iron plate, or in a cry. 
Cibie. | 

2. Have next a glaſs matraſs, put your gold in, and 
to every drachm of gold, put half a pound of ammoniac 
ſait, and two ounces of good aguafortis, Cover the ma- 
traſs with a ſheet of paper, turned conically by one of 
its corners upon one of the long ſides, ſo as to form a 
fort of funnel or grenadier's cap figure, with the ſmalleſt 
and not quite cloſe, but terminated in a ſmall orifice, to 
give a free paſſage to the fumes of the aguafortis. Set 
this matraſs on a very flow fire, that the gold may have 
time to diffolve gently and gradually, and ſhake often 
the matraſs to help the diſſolution. Be very careful 
not to make the fire too ſtrong ; but, on the contrary, 
let it be very mild, for the gold would infallibly ſublime 
and waſte itſelf all into vapours. 

3. When the gold is entirely diſſolved, pour this li- 
quor into a glaſs, or china bowl; wet ſome old coarſe 
linen rags on them, which you ſet to drain on ſmall 
{ticks on another bowl, doing the ſame with what drains 
from them till you have uſed all your liquor; then dry 
them before a gentle fire. | 

4. When dry, lay them on a marble ſtone, and ſet 
tem on fire. And as ſoon as they are conſumed, grind 
them into a fine powder, which you put afterwards in- 
to a crucible on a little fire, When this powder is 
lighted like ſparkles of fire, put it on the marble again, 
and ſtir it with an iron rod till you fee no more fire. 
Grind it then again as before, as much as you poſſibly 
can, and it is fit for gilding any ſort of ſilver work you 
pleaſe, | 


XV. The liquor, called the ſauce, which is to be uſed 
for colouring filver plates, gilt with the above deſcribed 
ouvder. ; 

1. Grind well together, into a ſubtile powder, ſul- 
phur and pearl aſhes, of each one ounce, and two of 
common ſalt. | 

2. Then, when you want to colour your gilt La 

ave 
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have a quart of water, and half a pint. of chamber-lye, 
in which you mix a large ſpoonful of the above powder. 
Set this to boil in a red copper pot, very clean, When 
this ſauce does boil, you muſt tie your plate with a 
filver wire, by which you hold it, and then plunge 
it in; there leave it for about a minute, or two at 
molt ; then take it out again by the ſame wire without 
touching it with your hands, and plunge it in the ſame 
manner in cold clean water. Should it then not look 
high coloured to your ſatisfaction, you have but to put 
it again in the ſauce, as before, till you findit ſufficient- 
ily coloufed, | 

3. The next ſtep is to give the piece thus coloured to 
the burniſher, with a ſtrict charge not to uſe any vinegar 
in his burniſh. This receipt is a very good and par- 
ticular ſecret. : 


XVI. 4 water which gilds copper and bronze, 4 ſecret 
very uſeful for watch and pin makers. 

Diſſolve equal parts of green vitriol and ammoniac 
ſalt in good double diftilled vinegar ; then vaporate the 
vinegar, and put it in the retort to diſtil. If in the 
product of the diſtillation you ſteep your metal after be- 


ing poliſhed-and made hot, it will come out perfectly 
well gilt. | 


XVII. Another. 

Take hurnt copper and ammonaac ſalt, equal parts; 
alumen plumeum, four ounces; common ſalt decrepitated, 
as much. Diſſolve the whole in double diſtilled vinegar, 
then vaporate this vinegar, Diſtil from the reſt an 
aquafortis in which, if you extinguiſh; five or fix times, 
braſs, copper, iron, or ſilver, made hot, theſe metals will 
aſiume the colour of gold. | 


XVIII. 4 water to gild fleel or iron, after being well 
f poliſhed; 

Take ſeven ounces of orpine; terra-merita, one and 

2 half; ſocotrine aloes, four and a half; gamboge three 
and a half, Put all into powder, and put it in a retort, 
with ſo much of pickle water as will covertheſe powders 
by two fingers, Stir well, and mix all together; let it 
infuſe four and twenty hours and diſtil, With the liquor. 
| - REM Which 
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which ſhatl come from the diſtillation, and which you 


may k-epby for uſe, rub the eel, iron, or copper, aud 
{et it to dry in the ſhade, 


XIX. To ſilver copper figures. 


1. Cleanſe well firti the figures with a ſtrong lye, 


mice with either pearl or brill aſhes or common ſalt or 
alum. no matter which, Wipe them well when Cone, 
and rub them with a compoſit;on of tartar and ammoniac. 
ſalt mixed (by means of agaaferts ) with a liule diſſo- 
lution of fitver. 5 ä 

2 Now with a piece of leather, wetted in your ſpittle, 
take of theſe powders, and rub the copper gutes ull 
they are ſuffi iently ſilvered. 


XX. To filver, or gi 'd pewter. 

1. Take one of the fineſt and moſt delicate gold. 

ſr ith*s wire-bruſh ; rub your pewter with it ſo as to 
mark it with the flrokes of the bruſh. When done, lay a 
double gold os fi'ver leaf on that place of the pewter ; 
then put over it a piece of ſkin or leather, and over that 
ſkin fome putty, With a burviſher rub. ſor a good 
while, on that putty 3 then with a piece of pewter on 
the raked gold without either ſkin or putty, 
2. H ve a care that the peter which you are thus a 
gilding ſhould be very clean, and that your breath 
ſhould not go over it. Therefore, to do that operation, 
you muſt put your handkerchief beſore your mouth, 
ard manage it ſo in tying it, that there ſhould be a paſ- 
ſage preſerved on each fide of your face which ſhould 
drive your breath along your cheeks, round your head, 
and quite up behind your ears. 


XXI. 4 compoſition 10 lay on lead. tin, or any other metal, 
in order to hold faſt the ready gilt leaves of pewter 
eobich are applied on it; uſeful for gilding on high fitt- 
ples, domes, &c. | 
1. Melt together, on a flow fire, black pitch, two 

pounds ; oil of turpentine, four ounces; and a little 

rofin. When the whole is diſſolved and mixed well in- 
to a kind of varniſh, ley a coat of it on your work. 
2. Now, as upon Reeples, the common method 
eilding cannot, on account of the wind, be practiſed : 
have only the exact meaſures and dimenſions — the 
| P 
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place intended io be gilt, then, at home, and at leiſure, 
cut io them ſome fine leaves of pewter, and vild them as 
uſual. When done, you have no more to do but to car- 
ry up thele pewter leaves, rolled, in a baſket ; and ha- 
ving burniſhed the place on which they are to be appli- 
ed with the above compoſition. lay the gilt pewter 
leaves on it, and-they will Rand faſt enough. 


XXII. To clean and whiten ſilver. 

1. Raſp four ounces of ery wiite ſoapinadiſh, Pour 
a pint of warm water on it.— In another diſh put a 
penny-worth of wine lye dried in cakes, and the ſame 
quantity of the ſame water.—in a third diſh. put alſo 
another penny- worth of pearl aſhes, with another ſimilar 
quantity of the ſame water. 

2. Then, with a hair bruſh ſteeped firſt in the wine lye, 
then in the pearl afh, and laſtly in the ſoap liquors, rub: 
your filver plate, and waſh it afterwards with warm wa- 
ter, and wipe it with a dry cloth kept ona horſe before 
the fire for that purpoſe. | 


XXIII. The preparation of gold in ſhell. 
Take ammoniac ſalt, and gold leaves, equal quantities, 
Bruiſe this in a mortar for two or three Hours; and to- 
wards the end add a diſcretionable quantity of honey. 


XXIV. To bronze in gold colour. 4 
Rub the figure firſt with aguafortis, in orcer to cleanſe 
and ungreaſe it well. Then grind, on porphyry, into a 
ſubtile powder, and mix with lintſeed oil, equal quar.tt- 
ties of terra merita and gold litharage. With this com- 
po ſilion paint the figure over. | 


XXV. Another to the ſame purfrſe. 

Take pum elemy, twelve drachms, and nl it, Add 
one ounce of crude mercury, and two of ammoniac ſalt. 
Put all in a glaſs phial, and ſer it in a pot full of aſhes ; 
jute well the phial, and melt the contents. When per- 
ſectly diffolved, add a diſcretionable qu intity of orpine 
and braſs filings ; mix all well, and with a pencil paint 

what you will over with it. 


XXVI. How to matt burniſbed gold. 
Grind together, blood-flone and vermilion with the 
white of an egg. Then, ich a pencil. lay it in the 
bottom grounds, XXVII. How 
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XXVII. How to do the ſame to burniſh filver, 
Grind ceruſe- white with plain water firil, then with 
a very weak iſinglaſs water, and make the ſame uſe of 
this as of the other. 


XXVIII. The methed of applying gold, or filver, in ſpell, 
on the word. 

Black wood, or that which is dyed fo, is the fitteſt 

to admit of this operation. The method of applying i; 


1s this. 


1. Take alittle gum adragant, which you dilute in a 
good deal of water, to make it weak. With this weak 
gum water dilute your gold or filver ; and, with a pen. 
cil, lay it on ſuch places of your work as receive and 
ſhew the light, without touching on thoſe which are tlie 
ſhades, To expreſs theſe, touch the parts with indigo 
diluted in a very weak gum-arabic water, 

2. When this 1s done, lay one coat of drying varniſh, 


made of oil of ſpike and ſandarack. If the varniſh be 


too thick, thin it with alittle oil ; and, in mixing it, take 
care not to boil it ſo hard but you may bear ſome on 
your hand without ſcalding the place. 

N. B. Have attention to make your gum-waters for 
this ſort of work always very weak; otherwiſe they 
would tarniſh and ſpoil all the gold or ſilver. 


XXIX. To gild ſandy gold. 

Take any colour, and grind it either with oil, or with 
gum. Lay a few coats of it on your work, according 
as you think there may be need of it. When dry, lay 
one coat of fize, and while it is fill freſh, fift ſome 
braſs filings on it; let it dry ſo, and varniſh it after- 
wards. | | | 
XXX. The warniſh fit to be laid on gilding and ſilvering. 

Grind verdigriſe, on marble, with common water, in 
which you ſhall have infuſed ſaFron for eight hours- 


XXXI. The method of bronzing. 
Take three pennyworth of ſpal, one of litharage, à 
gill of lintſeed oil, and boil the whole to the conſiſt- 
ence of an unguent. Before you apply it, dilute the 


quantity vou intend to make uſe of with turpentine ., 


oil, and lay a coat of vermilion on the work befofe 
bronzing. 4 A 
3 
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XXXII. A water to gild iron with. 

1. Put in a glaſs bottle, with a pint of river-water, 
one ouace of white copperas, and as much of white-al- 
um; two drachms of verdigriſe, and the ſame quantity 
of common ſalt, Boil all together to the reduction of 
one half. Pnen ſtop the bottle well for fear the contents 
ſhould loſe their ſtrength. 

2, To gild the iron with it, make it red hot in the 
fire, and plunge it in this liquor. 


XXXIII. To make the fine writing-gold. 

1. Take gold in ſhell, and ſulphur, in the proportion 
of ten drachms of this, well grinded on porphyry and 
amalgamated, to every ſequin-worth of the other. Put 
this mixture into a proportionable leather bag, in which 
vou ſhall work it continually for the ſpace of two days. 
Then pour all into a crucible, and burn it on a flow 
fre. This done, waſh what remains with filtered lime 
water, and, by filteration alſo, get your water out again' 
from the compoſition. If, after this operation, you do 
not find it high enough yet in hue, waſh it again and 
again in the ſame manner, till it looks fine. * 

2. To apply it, dilute ſome bol armenian with iſin- 
girſs, and write what you pleaſe, and let it dry; then 
apply your gold, and when dry burniſh it. 

XXXIV. How to get the gold, or ſilver, out of gilt plates, 

1. Mix together one ounce of aquafortis, and one 
of ſpring water, with half an ounce of common, and 
one drachm of ammoniac, ſalts. Put all on the fire, 
and boil it; then put in to ſoak the plate from which 
you want to get the gold or ſilver out. A little while 
after, take your plate out, and ſcrape it over the li- 
quor, 

2. The gold will remain ſuſpended in this regal“ 
water; and to make a ſeparation of - them, pour in it 
couble the quantity of common water; or gain, throw 
a balſpenny in it, and boil it, and all the gold will fix 
iclelf to it. N 

XXXV. To gild paper on the edge. 

1. Beat the white of an egg in three times its quan- 
tity of common water, and beat it till it is all come 
into a froth. Let it ſettle into water again, and lay a 

coat af it on the edge of your paper. 2. Next. 


* 


- 
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2. Next, lay another of bol armenian and ammopi. 
ac ſalt, grinded with ſoap ſuds. Then put the gold, 
and let it dry, before burnifhing it. 


XXXVI. To gil on vellum. 
Mix ſome ſaffron in powder with garlick juice, Py; 
two or three coats of this on the vellum, and let it dry 
a little, but not quite. Then breathing on the coat, 
apply the gold leaf with cotton; and, when dry, bur. 
niſh it. 
XXXVII. Another way, 

Lay firſt a coat of lime and burnt ivory, grinded to. 
gether with a weak iſinglaſs water. Apply the gold on 
it; and, when dry, burniſh it. | 


XXXVIII. Another way. 


one of aloes, and two of ſtarch; dilate it in water, and 
Hy a coat of it on the vellum, then the gold immediate- 
ly. When all is dry, burnith it. 


XXXIX. A gilt without gold. 

Take the juice from ſaffron flowers, in the ſeaſon, or 
dry ſaffron in powder, with an equal quantity of yellow 
orpine well purifi-d from its earthly particles. Grind 
all well together, and put it a-digeſting in bot horſe 
dung for the ſpace of three weeks. At the end of that 
term you may uſe it to 211d Whatever you like. 


XL. To gild without gold. 

Open a hen's erg by one end, and get all out from 
the inſide. Re-fil! it again with chalidonia's juice and 
mercury; then ſtop it well with maſtich, and put it un. 
der a hen which juſt begins to ſ-t, When the time of 
hatching is come, the compoſition will be done, and it 
for gilding. 

XLI. To gil on calf and ſheepſein. 

Wet the leather with whites of egys When drr, 
rub it with your hand, and a little o ive oi; then put the 
gold leaf, and apply the hot iron on it. Wdatever 
the hot iron ſhall not have touched will go off by 
bruſhing. | 

XLII. Gold and filver in foell. 


1. Take ſaltpetre, gum arabic, and gold leaves, _ 
wall 


Grind and mix together four ounces of bol armenian, 
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waſh them all together in common water. The gold 
will fink to the bottom, whence pouring the water off 
you 1aay then put it in the ſhell, 

2 ne filveris worked in the ſame? manner, except 
the ſalipetre, inſte. d of which you put white ſalt. 


XLIII. To gi'd marble 
Gio the fineſt bol armenian you can find with lint- 


feed or rot oil. Of this yoa lay a coat on the marble, | 


as a ind of gold ſize. When this is neither too freſh, 
nor Ho drv, apply the gold; and, when thoroughly 
dry, burnith it. | 
XLIV. To apply gold on glazed wwares, chrytal, glaſs, 
| china, &c. CET 

Take a penny-worth of lintſeed oil, and as much of 
gold litharage; a haifpenny worth of umber, and as 
much of ceruſe, Grind all cogether on marble ; and, 
with a little hair pencil, dipped into the ſaid colour, draw 


whatever you will on the above-mentioned wares. As 


ſoon as dry, lay your gold on it with cotton, which you 
paſs along your cheek before taking the gold with it. 
And as ſoon as this is perfectly dry, burniſh it. 


XLV. Matt gold in oil. 
Take yellow ocher, a litile umber, white and black 
lead, which grind all together with greaſy oil, and uſe 
it when neceſſary. 


VI. Zo dhe any metal, or ftone, gold colour, without 
gold. 

Grind together into a ſubtile powder ammoniac ſalt, 
white vitriol, ſaltpetre, and verdigriſe. Cover the me- 
tal, or ſtone you want to dye, all over with this powder. 
Set it, thus covered, on the fire, and let it be there a full 
ar; then, taking it out, plunge it in chamber lye. 


XLVII. To whiter copper. 


Take one ounce of zinc, one drachm and a third part 


of it of ſahlimed mercury. Grind all into powder, 
then rub with it what you want to whiten. 


ALVIIT. To whiten filver without the aſſiſtance of fire. 


; Pare 17ons-martirum's talo, which you calcine well 

3 an Oven till itcan be pulveriſed. Sift it very fine. 
[hen dipping a piece oi cloth or uf in it, rub the ſilver 
wich it, XLIX. To 
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XLIX. To whiten iron like filver. 

Mix ammoniac ſalt's powder, and quick lime, in cold 
water. Then make your iron red-hot ſeveral times, 
and, each time, plunge it in that diſſolution. It will 
turn as white as filver. 
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"SECRETS relative to the art of Dy1NG Woops, 
BON Es, c. 


I. The compoſition for red. 
1. HOP Braſil wood very fine, and boil it in com- 
mon water, till it has acquired an agreeable co- 
lour; then ſtrain it through a cloth. 

2. Give your wood firſt a coat of yellow, made of 
ſaffron, diluted in water. Then, the wood being thus 
previouſly tinged with a pale yellow, and dried, give af- 
terwards ſeveral coats of the Braſil wood-water, till the 
hue pleaſes you. | 

3- When the laſt coat is dry, burniſh it. with the 
burniſher, and lay another coat of drying varniſh with 
the palm of your hand ; and you will have a red oran- 
ged very agreeable. | 

4. If you want a deeper red, or rather a darker, 
boil the Braſil wood in a water impregnated with a dil- 
ſolution of alum, or quick lime. 8 


II. Another red. 
Soak the chopped Braſil wood in oil of tartar; and, 


with it rub your wood, proceeding for the reſt as 2. 
bove directed. 


, 


| III. Another away. 

Pound orchanetta into powder ; mix it with oil of 
nut; make it luke-warm, and rub your wood with it. 
The reſt as above. 

IV. To die wood in a purpliſh colour. 

Soak Dutch turnſol in water; add a tincture of Bra- 
ſil wood made in lime water, and you will obtain 3 

, purple, 
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purple, with which you may dye your wood, and then 
burniſh and varniſh as uſual. | 
; V. ABGluepurple. 5 

Take that fort of German turnſol which painters 
uſe to paint with ſize. Diſſolve it in water, and ſtrain 
it through a linen cloth. Give a coat of this dye to 
the s 00d ; and; if the hue ſeens to you to be too 
firong, give it ar other coat of a paler dye, which is done 


by adding clear water to a part of the other. When 
dry, burniſh it as uſual. | 


VI. Another, 
Four ounces of Brafi:, and half a pound of India, 


woods, boiled together in two quarts of water, with 
one ounce of common alum. 


VII. A blue for auood. 
Slack lime in water, and decart it out of the ground. 
In r:ree pints: of this water difſ-lve four ounces of 


tur{ol, and boil it one hour. Ihen give ſeveral coats 
of itto your wood, | 


| VIII. 4 green. 

Grind Spaniſn verdig riſe into a ſubtile powder with 
frong vinegar. Add, and mix well with this, two ounces 
of green vitriol. Boil all of it a quarter of zn hour in 
two quarts of water, and put your wood a ſoaking in 
it ſo long as you find the colour to your liking. For 
the reſt, proceed as above. 


IX. A yethay. 
Diſo've turnſol in two quarts of water. Then grind 
ſome indigo on marble with that water, and ſet it in a 
viſlel on the fire with weak fize to dilute it. When. 
Cone, give a coat of this dye to your wood with a bruſh, 
and when dry, poliſh it with the burciſher, 
X. Another allow. 
Boil in water ſome grinded ra merita, and ſoak 


your wood ia it afterwards, 


XI. Another finer yellow. 

Four ovnres of French berries, boiled for about a 
qu rter of an hour in a quart of water, with about the 
buk of a filbert of roch-alum, Then ſoak the wood 
In it. M | | XII. 7 
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XII. To dye uud in a fine poliſhed white, 

Take the fineſt Engliſh white chalk, and grind it in 
ſubtile powder on marble, then let it dry. Now take 
what quantity you pleaſe of it, and ſet it in a pipkin 
on the fire with a weak fized water, having preat care 
not to let it turn brown. When it is tolerably hot, pive 
firſt a coat of fize to your wood, and let it dry ; then 


give one or two coats of the aforeſaid white over it, 


Theſe being dry alſo, poliſh with the ruſhes, and bur. 
niſh with the burniſher. 


XIII. To dye in poliſhed black. 
Grind lamp- black on marble with gum water. Pat it 
next in a pipkin, and give a coat of this, with a bruſh, 
to your wood ; then poliſh it when dry. | 


| XIV. Another way. 

Soak bits of old ruſty iron, ſich as nails, for exam- 
ple, in the beſt black ink. A few days after rub your 
wood with it, and when you - ſhall ſee it well penetra- 
ted with this black, and dry, poliſh it with the bur» 
niſher. 

XV. To imitate ebony. 

Infuſe gall-ruts in vinegar, wherein you ſhall have 
ſoaked ruſty nails; then rub your wood with this; let 
it dry, poliſh and burniſh. 


XVI. Another way. 

Chuſe a good hard wood, and not veiny, ſuch as pear, 
apple, or hawthron trees, and blacken them. When 
blick, rub them with a bit of cloth; then, with a reed 
bruſh, made on purpoſe, dipped in melted wax, mixed 
in a pot with common black, rub your wood till it ſhines 
like ebony. 5 

N. B. Before you perform this on your wood, it is 
proper to rub it ſmooth with the ruſhes, for then you 
ſucceed better in the imitation of the ebony. 


XVII. Another way. — 

The ho'ly is again a very fic ſort of wood to take 
the dye of ebony. The method of dyipg it is this. 
Form it firſt into the ſhape you intend to give it, then 
put it in a hatter's copper to boi}, where you leave lt 
till it has acquired a perfect degree of blackneis, and 18 

| | pene- 
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penetrated ſufficiently deep with it, which you know 
by leaving a little bit in a corner of the copper to cut 
and make the trial. If the black has got in as deep as 
a copper halfpenny is thick, take it out and dry it in 
the ſhade. Then take off the filth of the dye, and 
poliſh it as you would ebony, with ruſhes, .charcoal 
duit, and oil of olive. 


XVIII. Another ebony black, 

1. Take India wood cut in ſmall bits, and a little 
2/um ; put them in water, and boil till the water looks 
purple. Give ſeveral coats of this colour on the wood, 
till it looks purple likewife. 55 

2. Next to this, boil verdigriſe in vinegar to the di- 
minution of a third, and give new coats of this over 
the others on the wood till it looks black. 


XIX. Anecther way. 

Take mulberry-tree wood, work and ſhape it as it 
is to ſtay, Then ſoak it for three days in alum water, 
expoſed to the ſun, or before the fire. Boil it after 
this in olive water, in which you may put the bulk of 
a nut of Roman vitriol, and the ſame quantity of brim- 
ſtone, When the wood looks of a fine black, take it 
out, and lay it again in alum-water. When it ſhall 
have remained there a deſcretionary time, take it out, 
jet it dry, and poliſh as uſual. 


XX. A fine black, eaſily made. 

Take of good ink whatever quantity you like; put 
it in a ſtone pan, new, and well nealed, then ſet it in 
tne ſun to exſiccate it into a cake. When dry, take 
and ſcrape it out from the pan with a knife, and grind 
it into an impalpable powder on marble. Chis powder, 
diluted with varniſh, will produce a fine black. 


XXI. To dye wood filver faſhion. 

Pound: tinglaſs, in a mortar, and reduce it into 
powder. Add water to it by degrees, with which you 
continue to pound it, till it comes into a liquid, like 
colour for painting. Put it in à clean pipkin, with as 
big as a nutmeg of ſize, and ſet it on the fire to warm. 
Bruſh your wood with this liquor; and, when it is 

dry, burnich it. | 
| XXII. Ts 
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XXII. To dye in gold, filver, or copper. 

Pound very fine, in a mortar, ſome roch eryſtal with 
cler water. Set it to warm in a new pipkin with 3 
little ſize, and give a coat of it on your wood with 
a bruſh. When dry, rub a piece of gold, fiiver, or 
copper, on the wood thus prepared, and it will af. 
ſame the. colour of ſuch of theſe metals as you will 
have rubbed it with. Aſter this is done, burniſh it 
as uſual. 


XXIII. To give a piece of nut, or pear tree, what undu- 
| lations one likes, 

Slack ſome quick lime in chamber-lye. Then with 

a bruſh dipped in it form your undulations on the wood 

according to your fancy, And, when dry, rub it well 

wich a rind of pork. x 


XXIV. To immitate the root of nut- tree. 

Give ſeven or eight coats of ſize to your wood, till 
it remains ſhiny. Ihen, before your ſize is quite dry, 
ſtrike here and there a confuſed quantity of ſpots with 
biſtre grinded with common water. When dry, var- 
niſh 1t with the Chineſe varniſh, 


XXV. To give a fine colour to the cherry-tree wood. + 

Take one ounce of orchanetta ; cut it in two or three 
bits, and put it to ſoak for forty-eight hours in three 
ounces of good oil of olive. Then, with this oil anoint 
your cherry-tree wood after it is worked and ſhaped as 
you intend it: it will give it a fine luſtre, 


XXVI. To marble wood. = 
1. Give it a coat of black di/uted in varniſh, Repeat 
it one, two, three, or as many times as you think pro- 
per ; then poliſh it as uſual. | 
2. Dilute next, ſome white in a white varniſh made 
with white gum, or ſhell-lack, and white ſandarac. 
Lay this white on the black ground tracing with it 


what ſtrokes and oddities you like. When dry, give a 


light rub with ruſhes, then wipe it, and give a laſt coat 


of fine tranſparent white varniſh in order to preſerve: 


the brightneſs of the white. Let this dry at leiſure, 
then poliſh it, - £ | 
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XXVII. To immitate white marble. 

Have the fineſt white marble you can find ; break 
and calcine it in the fire. Grind it as fine as you poſ- 
fhly can, on a white marble ſtone, and dilute it with 
ſiz:, Lav two coats of this on your wood, which, 
Wen diy, you poliſh as uſual, and varniſh as before 
directed. 


XXVIII To imitate black marble. 

Burn ſome lamp-black in a ſhovel, red hot, then 

rind it with brandy. For the bigneſs of an egg of 

black put the fize of a pea of lead in drops, as much. 

of tolo. and the ſame quantity of ſoap. - Grind and 

mix we'l all this together; then dilute it with a very 

weuk iize water. Give four coats of this; and, when 
Cry, poliſh as uſual. 

XXIX. To marb!e, and jaſper. 

The wood being previouſly whitened with two coats 
of whitening, diluted in leather ſize, then poliſhed as 
directed Chap. v. art. 1. n. 2. put on with a pencil 
what other colours you like, then burniſh it with the 
burniſhing tooth, which, in doing it, you rub now and 
then ou a piece of white ſoap. . | 

You muſt only take notice, that if you have employ- 
ed lake, cinabar, orpine, and ſome other colours, they 
will eaſily receive the burniſhing ; but as for the ver- 
digriſe and azure powder, you. will find more difficulty 
to ſucceed in doing it. 

As for the jaſper, you muſt only give two or three 
coats of different colours faucifully drawn and intermix- 
ed, chuſing always a green or a yellow for the ground 
as the moſt proper, And, when with a bruſh of hog's 
brifiles, you ſhall have laid and variegated all your 
colours, let the whole dry; poliſh it with ruſhes, and 
g:ve the laſt coat of white varniſh. 


XXX. For the awenturine. 

Prepare a brown ground colour, with a mixture of 
vermilion, umber, and lamp- black, and give a firlt coat 
ol this on your wood. According as you ſhould want 
this ground darker or redder, you may add or diminiſh 
the quantity of ſome of theſe colours. When theſe coats 
are dry, poliſh them, then heat them, and give anotber 
M2 | of: 
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of a fine and clear varniſh, in which you have mixed the 

aventurine powder ſifted through a filk fieve. And 

after the proper time for drying, you may poliſh as uſual, 
XXXI. 4 counter faction of coral. 

1. Reduce goat's horns into a ſubtile powder. Put 
It in a clear lye made of lime and pearl aſhes. Letit 
there reſt for a fortnight, When reduced into a palp, 
add cinnabar in powder, or dragon's blood in tears, 
pulveriſed very fine, in what quantity you may judge 
neceſſary to give the quantity of matter you have got a 
fine and perfect coral hue. 

2. Next boil this compoſition till it comes ve 
thick ; then take it off from the fire and mould it in 
moulds ſhaped in forms of coral. Or elſe caſt it again 
in what other forts of moulds you like, to make figures 
- * and other ſorts of work, which will produce a fine 
effect. 


Ob/ervation. This ſecret has been worth immenſe 


ſums of money to him who found it out. The Turks, 


to whom theſe ſorts of works were carried, paid them 
magnificently. But this branch of trade was ſoon put 
to an end by the cheats which were praiſed with the 


merchants of Tunis and Algiers, who uſed to buy 
thoſe curioſities. | 


XXXII. To ſoften amber, otherwiſe harabe. 
Melt fine white and pure wax in a glaſs veſſel. When 


melted, pat your amber in it, and leave it there till 


you find it ſoft to your ſatisfaction. Then take it out, 
and | Nas it what ſorm-and ſhape you like. If after- 
war 

come as hard as you can wiſh to have it. 


XXXIII. To tale the impreſſion of any ſeal. _ 

?. Take half a pound of Mercury ; the ſame quanti- 

ty of chryſtaline vitriol ; as. much verdigriſe. Pulver- 
iſe well theſe two laſt ingredients, and put them along 
with the firſt in a new iron pan, with ſmith's forge wa- 
ter. Stir all well with a wooden ſpatula, till the mercu- 


ry is perfectly incorporated with the powders. Tben 


waſh that paſte with cold water, and change It till it 
remains quite clear as when vou put it in. Put the 


lump in the air, it will harden, and you may keep it 
for uſe. | 9 2. When 


s you put it in a dry place in the ſhade, it will be- 
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2. When you want to take the impreſſion of a ſeal 


with it, take it and place it over the fire on an iron plate. 


When there appears on it ſome drops like pearls, then 


it is hot enough; take it off and knead it in your hands 
with your fingers, it will become pliable like wax ; 


ſmoothen_ one fide of it with the flat fide of a knife 


blade, and apply it on the ſeal, preſſing it all round and 
in the middle to make it take the impreſſion. - When 
done, lift it up, and ſet it in the air, where it will come 
again as hard as metal, and will ſerve you to ſeal the 


ſame letter, after having opened it, with its own coat 


of arms or cypher, Wc. as the original ſeal itſelf, with- 
out any probability of diſcovering it, ſhould even the 
real one be laid on it. 


XXXIV. Another way. 


Heat ſome mercury in a crucible, and ſilver filings in 
another, in the proportion of two parts of mercury to 


one of filver. As ſoon as the mercury begins to move, 


pour it on the filver filings. Let this cool, and then 
put it in a gl:ſs mortar. Pound it well with a peſtle of 
the ſame, and add a little water in which you ſhall have 
diſſolved ſome verdigriſe, Stir this, for three days, 
five or fix times a day. At the end of the term decant 
out the verdigriſe water, and replace it with good vine- 
gar, with which you pound it again in the ſame mortar, 
as before, à couple of hours, changing vinegar as ſoon 
as it blackens. Pound it again, two other hours, with 
chamber lye inſtead of vinegar, changing it the ſame, 
during that time, as you did the vinegar.— Then take 
that matter, lay it on a waſh-leather ſin, which you 
bring up all round it, and tie it above with a ſtring. 
Preis the lump well in that ſkin, ſo as io ſeparate and 
ſquecze out all the ſuperfluous mercury which paſſes 
through the leather. And, when none comes out any 
longer, open the ſkin, take the lump in your hand, and 
knead it with your fingers, and ſmoothen one fide of it 
to take the impreſſion you like, proceeding, for the 
Teſt, as above directed. It hardens in the air, and 
ſoftens with the heat of the hand, aſſiſled with the work- 
ng of the hngers, as you would do a piece of wax. 
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XXXV. To pet birds with white feathers, 


Make 1 mixture of ſemper-vivum-majus's Juice, and 
olive oil, and rub with it the eggs on which the hen iz 
ſetting. All the birds which ſhall come from thoſe egg 
will be white feathered. 


XXXVI. To ſoften ivory. 
In three ounces of ſpirit of nitre, and fifteen of white 
wine, or even of mere ſpring-water, mixed together, 
ut your ivory a-foaking. And, in three or four days, 
it will be ſo ſoft as to obey under the fingers. 


XXXVII. To dye ivory, thus ſoftened. 

1. Diſſolve, in ſpirit of wine, ſach colours as you 
want to dye your ivory with. And when the ſpirit of 
wine ſha'!l be ſufficiently tinged with the colour you have 
Put in, plunge your ivory in it, and leave it there till it 
is ſufficiently ' penetrated with it, and dyed inwardly, 
Then give that ivory what form you will. 

2. To harden it afterwards, wrap it up in a ſheet of 
white paper, and cover it with decrepitated common falt, 
and the drieſt you can make it to be; in which fitua- 
tion you ſhall leave it only twenty-four hours. 
XXXVIII. Another way to ſoften ivory. 

Cut a large root of mardrate- into ſmall bs, and 
infuſe firſt, then boil it, in water. Put your ivoryin 
this boiling liquor, and boil it too, till it is as ſoft as 
wax. 

XXXIX. Another way. 

1. Take one pound of black alicant kaly, and three 
quarters of a pound of quick lime, which you put into 
boiling water, and let it reft for three days. If, after 
that term, the liquor is reddiſh, it is ſtrong enough; if 
not, you muſt. add again of the above ingredients, till it 
acquires that degree. 8 AE 

2. Then putting a ſoaking in this lye any bone, or 
ivory, for a fortnight, they will become as ſoft as 
wax. | 9 

3. To harden them afterwards, diſſolve an equal 
quantity of alum and ſcuttle fiſh-bones powder, in water, 
which you boil to a pellicala ; ſoak your bones or 1vory 
in this for about one hour only ; then take them out, and 
put them in a cellar for a few days. XL. Te 
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XL. To whiten vary, aohich has bᷣcen ſpoiled. 

Take roch-alum, wi ich you diſſolve in water, in a 
ſufficient quantity, to render the water all milky with 
it. Boil this liquor into a bubble, and ſoak your ivory 
zu it for about one hour, then rub it over with a little 
hair bruſu. When done, wrap it in a wet piece of linen 
to dry it leifurely and gradually, otherwiſe it would 
certainly ſplit. 

XLI. Another way. / 

Take a little black ſoap, and lay it on the piece of 
ivory. Preſent it to the fire, and when it has bubbled. 
a little while, wipe it off. 

XLII. To wwhiten green i very; and whiten again that: 
euhich has turned of a brown yellow. 

1. Slack ſome lime into water, put yuur ivory in that 
water, aſter decanted froin the ground, and boil it till 
it looks quite white. 

2. To poliſh it afterwards, ſet ĩt on the turner*s wheel, 
and at er having worred-1t, take ruſhes and pumice- 


ſtones ſubtile powder with water, and rub it till it looks. 


over perfectly ſmooth. Next to that, heat it, by 
turning itagairk a piecr of linen, or ſheep's-{kin leather, 
and, When kot rab it over. with little White ing dilu- 
ꝛed in oil of olive continuing: turning as before ; then 
with a itile dry whitening alone, and finally with a piece 
of ſoft ite rag. When aihthis is performed as direct- 
ed, the ivory will look as white as ſnow, 


XLIII. To whiten bones. 

Put a handful of bran and quick- lime together, in a; 
new pipkin, with a ſufficient qu; antity of water, and boil 
ct in this put the bones, and boil them alſo ull perfect. 
ly freed from greaſy particles. 


XLIV. To petrify wood, c. 

Take equal quantities of gem- ſalt, roch-alum, white 
vinegar, calx, and pebbles powder. Mix all theſe 
ingredients together, there will happen an ebullition. 
If, after it is over, you throw in this liquor any po- 
rous matter, and leave it there a ſoaking for three, 


tour, or five days, they will poſitively turn into 3 


cations. 
XL. 2. 
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XLV. To immitate tortoit-ſhell with horn. 
Take one ounce of gold litharage, and half an ounce 
of quicklime. Grind well all together, and mix it to thy 
con ſiſtence of pap, with a ſufficient quantity of cham. 
ber-lye. Put of this on the horn; and, three or faut 
hours afterwards it will be perfectly marked. 


XLVI. 4'preparation for the tortois-ſhell, 
Make a mixture, as above, of quick lime, orpine, 
pearl aſhes, and aqgua/ortis, Mix well all together, 
and put your horn, or tortois-ſhell, a- ſoaking in it. 


XLVII. To dye bones in green. 

Grind well a diſcretionable quantity of verdigriſe, 
which you put with vinegar in a copper veſſel, and the 
bones in it. Cover this, and lute it ſo well that no air 
can come at the contents, Put it in hot horſe dung, 
and leave it there for a fortnight, after which time take 
your bones out; they will be coloured of a fine green, 
which will never rub off. 


| XLVIIT. Another way. 

1. Put ſome verdigriſe, well grinded, in goat's milk, 
and leave it till the milk becomes very green. Then put 
all together in a copper veſſel along with the bones; co- 
ver and lute it well, then place it in hot horſe dung for 
ten days, after which time you may take the bones out 
perfectly well coloured. 

2. If you will have them more fo, boil them in oil of 
nut; and the longer they boil in it, the more they will 

heighten in colour, 
3. To poliſh them, you muſt uſe elder's marrow : and 
juſtre them with oil of nut. 


XLIX. To aye bones, and mould them. in all manner 
| ſhapes. | | 

1. Boil together twelve pounds of quick lime, and 
one of calcined roch-alum, in water, to the reduchon 
of one third of the water you ſhall have put in. Ade, 
then, two more pounds of quick lime, and boil it a- 
gain till it can carry an egg, without its ſinking to the 
bottom. Now let it cool and r-ſ, then filter it. 

2. Take twelve pounds of that liquor; put in half a 
pound of raſped Braſil wood, and four ounces of ſcarlet 

; 
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focks ; boil all about five minutes on a ſlow fire, then 
decant the cleareſt part of it, and put it by, Put on the 


feces of braſil and ſcarle tabout four pounds of the firſt 


water; boil it the ſame lengthof time as the other, and 
decant likewiſe the cleareſt part of it on the other. 
Repeat this operation, till the new added water draws 
no more colour from the feces. 

3. Now raſp any quantity of bones, and boil them, 
when raſped, a reaſonable time in clear lime water. 
Then take them out. Put them in a matraſs ; and, 
over them, pour ſome of the tinged water, ſo as to 
ſoak them only with it. Place the matraſs on a mild 
ſand bath, and evaporate the liquor. Add ſome more 
liquor, and evaporate it again the ſame, 3 to 
add and evaporate the tinged liquor, till the raſped 
bones are all turned into a ſoft paſte. 

4. Take this paſte, and mould it as you like, in tin or 
other moulds, to make whatever t ing or figure you 
want. Set it in the mould for a day or two, till it has 
acquired che ſhape you would have it; then, to harden 
it, boil it in a water of alum and ſaltpetre firſt, and 
afterwards in oil of aut. Nothing more ſurpriſing, and 
at the ſame time more agreeable, than theſe figures, 
which look inconteſtibly to be made of bones, without 
conceiving how they can be made ſuch, out of that mat- 
ter, and 1n one ſolid piece. 


L. To dye bones in black. | 

Take fix ounces of litharage, and the ſame quantity 

of quick lime. Boil all in common water, along with 

tue bones. Keep always ſtirriog, till the water begins 

to boil, Then take it out, and never ceaſe ftirring till 

the water is cold again; by that time the bones will be 
dyed black, | 

LI. 7% Hen bones. 85 

Teke equal parts of Roman vitriol and common ſalt. 

Digil the ſpirits out of this by the alembic, or rather, by 


| the retort. If inthe water you get from the diſtillation, 


you put the bones a-ſoaking, they will become as loft as 
WAX, N 


|  _ LII:. To dye bones in green. { 
Pound well together, in a quart of ſtrong vinegar, 
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three ounces of verdigriſe, as much of braſs filings, a 
a handful of rue. When done, put all ina glaſs veſſel, 


along wit': the bones -you want to dye, and ſtop it, 


well. Carry this into a cold cellar, wherein leaving it 
for a fortnight, or even more, the bones ſhall be dyed 
green, 


LTH. ſalt for hardening feft bones. 

Take equal quan;itics of ammoniac, common de. 
erepitated and gem falts, as well as of plumeum, ſac- 
carinum, rock and ſhell a ums. Pulveriſe, and mix 
all together; then put it in a glaſs veſſel well ſtopped, 
Wich bury in hot horſe dung, that the matter ſhould 
melt into water. Cynrealit on warm embers. Then 
nike it return into a deleguium again, by means of the 
horie dung, as before, When thus liquified for the 
ſccond time, it is fit for uſe, Keep it. ard when you 
went to harden and con ſolidate aiy thing, ſmear it over 
wich it. 

LIV. To make figures, or vaſes, with egg-fhells. 

1. Put in a crucib e a- y qusneity of S 88 ſhells, and 
Place it in a potters forn cu, for two days, that they may 
there be pe:t ily calctued ; then grind'them dry into 
a ſuhtile power. | | 

2. Ni xt, with zum ar«hick-water, and whites of eggs 
beaten 104ether, mike a liquor, with which you are 
to knead that power, and make a paſte or dough cf it, 

3. With that Cough, to which you pive the conlifence 
of pon ers clay, mike and form Whatever figure or vale 
you like, and ſet them in the ſun to dry. 


LV.'To dre bones and ivory of a fine red, 

1. Bo! ſcarlet flocks in clear water, aflifted with 2 
certain quan-ity of pearl aſhes. to draw the colour tht 
better; then clarify it with a little roch-alum, and trait 
this tinQure through a piece of linen. 

2. To dye, afterwards, any bones or ivory in Td, 
you mul! rub them firſt with aguafortis, and then im- 
mediately with this ti:tore, 

LVI. To make a paſte in imitation of black marble, 

Diſſolve two ounces of ſpalt, on a gentle fire, id “ 


glazed pipkin. When in perfect fuſion, add a thicd 


part 
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rt of karabe, which you muſt keep there ready melt- 

ed for it, and ſtir all well together. When both ſhall be 
well mixed and united, take the pipkin off from the fire, 
and throw the contents, boiling hot as they are, into a 
mould of a fine poliſh in the inſide. Then, when cold 
and dry, take the piece off from the mould, and you will 
find that nothing can imitate ſo well black marble as this 
deceptive compoſition, except black marble itſelf. 


LVII. A receipt to dye marble, or alabaſter, inblae or purple. 
1. Pound together, in a marble mortar, parſnips and 
purple lilies, with a ſufficient quantity of white-wine 
vinegar. Proportion the quantity of parſnips and lilies 
to each other, according to the hue you wiſh to give the 
liquor. If you cannot get one of theſe two juices, make 
uſe of that you can get; and to every one pound of li- 
quor, mixed and prepared, put one ounce of alum. 

2. In this dye, put now your pieces of marble, or 
alabaſter, and boil them, ſuppoſing that they are not 
too conſiderable to go into the veſſel with the liquor. 
And if they be, you muſt heat one part of it as much 
25 you poſſibly can, then dye it with the liquor quite 
boiling hot, and thas proceed from place to place, till 
you have dyed it all over. 


LVIII. To bronze wooden, plaſter, ivory, or other figures, 
fo chat the bronze may fland water for ever. 

1. Grind Engliſh brown red, as fine as poſſible with 
nut oil. With this, paint all over the figure intended to 
be bronzed, and let it dry. | 

2. Have next ſome powder of German gold in & 
ſhell; and, in another, ſome of the varniſh deſcribed in 
the following article. Dip a pencil in the varniſh, and 
then in the gold, and give as ſmooth and equal a coat 
of this to your figure as you an. 

3. For ſaving expence, you may inſtead of the Ger- 
man gold, take ſome fine bronze, which is a good deal 
cheaper. | | 

LIX. The varniſh fit for bronzing. 

Pound, into ſubtile powder, one ounce of the fineſt 
ſhell-lac, Put it in a glaſs matraſs of three half pints 
| fize, Pour upon it 5 pint of the beſt French ** 
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of wine, Stop it well, and place itin the cool for four 
days, that the lac may have time to diſſolve at leiſure, 
During that time, negle& not to ſhake the matraſs, a 
if you were waſhing it, four- or five times a-day, far 
fear the lac ſhou'd make a glutinous lump, and flick to 
the bottom of the matraſs. 'Should your lac, at the end 
of thoſe four days, be yet undiſſolved, ſet it on a gentle 
{and-bath,to help finiſhing it; and, when diſſolved to 
perfection, the varniſh it done. 

Note. When you pour the ſpirit of wine on thelach 
the matraſs, obſerve to do it gently, and little at a time, 
in order it may penetrate the powder the better. Ob. 
ſerve alſo to ſtop pouring by intervals, at different times, 
and take the matraſs and ſhake it as it were for rinſing, 
in order to mix all well, thus continuing to do till you 
have introduced all the ſpirit of wine into the lac, 


LX. A water to dye bones and word. 
1. Put the ſtrongeſt white-wine vinegar in an earthen 
an, in which ſet to infuſe, for ſeven days, copper fi 
ings, Roman vitriol, roch-alum, and verdigriſe. 
2. In this liquor, put a- boiling what you want to dye, 
and it will take the colour perfectly. 5 
3. If you want a red dye inſtead of verdigriſe, put 
ſome red; if yellow, put yellow, and ſo forth, accord. 
ing to the various colour you may require, with a di- 
cretionable quantity of roch-alum for either. 


LXI. To dye bones and ivory an emerald green. 

Put in aquafortrs as much flos ænei as it can diſſolve; 
and in that water put a-ſoaking, for twelve hours only, 
whatever you want to dye, and they will take the c0- 
lour to perfection in that ſpace of time. 


LXII. To dye bones any colour. g 

Boil the bones firſt for a good while; theninalye of quick 
lime mixed with chamber lye, put either verdigtiſe or 
or blue chalk, or any other ingredient fit to procure tit 
colour, you want to give to the bones. Lay the bones n 
this liquor, and boil them, they will be perfectly dyed. 
LXIII. To whitenalabafter and white marble. ; 
 Infuſe, for twelve hours, ſome ſubtile pumice ſtone | 
powder in verjuice ; then, with a cloth, or 2 y_—_y 
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wet your marble with the liquor, and it will become 


LXIV. Teblacken bones. 

Mix charcoal duſt with' wood-aſtres and water; rub 
the bone with this waſh, then with ink ; and, when dry, 
poliſn rt.” | - 

LXV. Another way to dye words and bones red. 

Infuſe for twenty-four hours your wood in red-wine 
vinegar. Then add to this vinegar -a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Brafil wood and roch-alum, both in powder, and 
boil all altogether, till you ſee the wood, or bones, 
have acquired the degree of colour you wiſh to have 


them. 
LXVI. The fame in black. 

Aſter the twenty-four hours infuſion as above, add 
to the vinegar a ſufficient quantity of vitriol, orpine, 
pomegranates' rinds, and gall-nuts, all in powder, and 
boil as before directed. 

LXVII. Por the green. 
Supply for the above ingredients, two parts of roch- 


alum, and one of alumen plumeum, with which you boil 


the wood or bones to the reduction of two thirds, or 
thereabouts ; then put them a- ſoaking in a lye of ſoap 
and verdipriſe, in a ſufficient quantity, till they are per- 
fectly green. 
LXVIII. To dye avood wermilion colour. 

Smoothen and rub well the wood firſt; then give it 
four or five coats of vermilion ſubtilely pulveriſed, and 
diluted with lime and curd-cheeſe water. — When dry, 
poliſh it over again with ruſhes and oil of ſpike; then 
for the laſt, give it four or five coats of varniſh, made 


with karabe and oil of ſpike, and let it dry. k 
LXIX. To ſoften horn, ſo that you may caſt it in a mould as 
melted lead. 


Make a ſtrong lye with equal quantities of pearl aſhes 
and quick lime. Raſp your horns, and put theſe raſpivgs 
in that lye. They will ſoon turn into a pap. Then put 
in this pap whatever colour you like, and caſt it in u hat- 
ever mould you chuſe.—To dry and harden theſe figures 
afterwards follow the directions preſcribed in Art. xlix. 
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| I. To caft a figure in bronze. we 
1. 7 caſt a figure, or any other piece in bronze, um the 
muſt, firſt, make a pattern with a proper eli. 


That clay ought to be mixed with ſand, to prevent iv h 
cracking, when it comes to dry. h 
2. When the pattern is completed and the ſeulptot W. 


3s pleaſed with his work, you mould it with plaiſter 
while it is fill damp, becauſe in drying, the parts of the Wi 
pn ſhrink, and loſe their fullneſs. To that effect you WAY © 
egin by the bottom part of the figure, which you cover 0 
with ſeveral pieces, and by rows; as for example, letu Wl 
ſuppoſe the firſt row from the feet to the knees; the ſe. 
cond from the knees to the beginning of the belly; the 
third from the beginning of the belly up to the pit of the 
flomach, from thence to the ſhoulders, on which you lay 
the laſt row, which is to contain the head-—Obſerve, how. 
ever, that thoſe diviſions of rows admit of no particular 
rule, and ought to be intirely determined by, and 2. 
dapted to, the ſize of the figure. For when the pieces are 
made too conſiderable, the plaiſter works too much, and 
fatigues itſelf, which is detrimental to its taking a true 
and preciſe impreſſion of all the turns and ſhapes of the 
figure. So that at any rate, it is always preferable to 
make the pieces of the mould ſmaller than larger. 

3. You. muſt obſerve, that if the figure you are 
moulding have got any draperies, or other ſorts of or- 
naments about it, which require a good deal of trouble 
and nicety, you cannot help making a great many ſmal 
parts and ſubdiviſions in your mould, in order to enable 
you to ſtrip them off the figure afterwards with more 
facility. In which circumſtance, when all theſe ſmall 
parts are made, and garniſhed,with little rings to aff 
in pulling them off more eaſily, you cover them al 

| Over 
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over with larger pieces, which containing ſeveral of the 
little ones, are called caſes, and in French capes. 
4. When the mould is thus made and completed, 
you let it reſt till it is perfectly dry. Then, before 
WE uſing it, they who are curious in their work, do not 
content themſelves with imbibing it inwardly with oil, 
bat they even make it drink as much wax as it can ſoak, 
by warming thoſe ſeparate pieces, and putting wax 3n 
WS them io melt. —The motive, in doing this, is to render 
ce wax-work,. which is to be caſt in it finer and more 
perfect. For if you imbibe the mould with oil only, 
the wax figure caſt in ſuch a mould always comes out a 
little rough and like flour, becauſe the wax draws al- 
ways the ſuperficy of the plaiſter, and in reverſe, the 
plaiſter draws alſo the ſuperficy of the wax, which pro- 
duces a great defect in the figure, and is a great obſtacle 
to its coming out from the mould with that neatneſs it 
otherwiſe ſhould... | | 
5. The mould being therefore thus imbibed with 
wax, if you want it fer a bronze figure, you aſſemble 
all the ſmall parts of it each in their caſes, and with a 
bruſh give thema coat of oil. Then, with another 
bruſh, give them another coat alſo of wax, prepared as 
follows.—Six pounds of wax, half-a-pound of hog's 
lard, and one pound of Burgundy pitch.— This prepar- 
ation of the wax, however, muſt be regulated according 
to the country and the ſeaſon. For in the heat of ſum- 
mer, or hot climes, ſuch as Spain, Italy, and France, 
wax may be uſed alone, as it keeps naturally ſoſt, and 
the other drugs above- mentioned, are added to it only 
to render it more tractable. Of this wax, therefore, 
whether prepared or natural, you lay another coat, as 
we ſaid, in the hollow of the mould, to the thickneſs of 
a ſixpenny piece. Then, with wax made in flat cakes, 
of the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to that you are willing to give your metal, 
you fil] all the hollow parts of the mould in preſſing hard 


Oy. 


filled, you have an iron grate. larger by three or four 

inches every way than the plinth or hahs of the figure. 

O the middle of that grate you erect one or more iron 
| N 2. | bars, 
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this ſort of wax in them with your fingers. When thus 
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bars, contoured apreeable to the latitude and fituariay 
of the figure, and bored, from ſpace to ſpace, with 
holes to paſs other iron rods of the fize and length ne. 
ceſſary to ſupport the core (in French ame or noyau) of Wl 
what you want to caſt. 

6. Formerly they uſed to make their eores with pot. 
ter's clay mixed with hair and horſe-dung well beaten 
together. With this compoſt, they formed a fiure 
like rhe pattern; and, when they had well ſupportedit 
with iron bars, length and croſs-ways, according to it; 
poſition and attitude, they ſcraped it, that is to ſay, 
they diminiſhed, and took off from its bigneſs as much az 
they wanted to give to their metal. When that cer 
was dry, they took the wax with which they had filled 
the hollow parts of their mould, and covered it with 
them This method is even practiſed now by ſome 
fourders, eſpecially for great bronze figures, becauſe 
earth reſiſts better the power of that red-hot melted 
metal, than plaiſter can; and this they reſerve only for 
ſmall fig ures, and thoſe which are caſt in gold or filver. 
However, when plaifter is well beaten and mixed with 
brick duſt alſo well beaten and fifted fine, it ſtands pret- 
ty well too. We ftiall therefore proceed on the method 
of caſting on plaiſter cores. 

7. You take then the firſt, or bottom rows, of the 
mould, filled by the laſt wax in cakes, as mentioned be- 
fore, and aſſemble them on the iron grate round the 
principal iron bar; which is to ſupport the core when 
made. When they are joined together, you give them 
a tye round very hard with cords, leſt they ſhould vary 
from their poſition when you form the core. 

8. To form this, as ſoon as the firſt ſet which com- 
pletes the bottom row of the ſeparate pieces of the 
mould is fixed, you pour plaiſter, diluted very clear, 
and mixed, as we ſaid, with brick-duſt, with which you 
fil up that bottom part of the hollow. Then, on this 
firſt bottom row of the mould, you place the- ſecond in 
the ſam2-manner as the firſt; then fill it likewiſe with 
your prepared plaifter. Thus you continue to erect 
Four mould from row to row, till you come to the hal, 
| wad fill it as you go, with plaiſter, which is called forn- 

tap 
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ing thecore. If the figure require it, yow paſs acroſs 
the core ſome iron rods through the holes perforated 
for that purpoſe in the perpendicular bars, in order to 
fapport the cor- the better, and give it more ſtrength 
and power to reſiſt the effort of the metal when it 
comes in ſuſton upon it. 

9. When all the pieces of the mould have been thus 
erccted one upon another, and filled with plaiſter, you 
mult ſtop x certain time to let it take a conliſtence, then 
proceed to take off the caſes and all the maller parts of 
the mould contained in each of them, row by row, and 
one by one, in the ſame manner as you-proceeded to erect 
them, with this difference, that in erecting them you 
begin at the bottom, and that in taking them off, you 
begun at the top; which, when done, leaves the figure: 
to appear all in wax, covering the core, which 1s contain 
ed in the inſide of it. ; 

10. You are then to proceed to the repairing of the 
figure, and finiſt-it after the original. The ſculpror, in 
that caſe, has even an opportunity of perfecting much 
ſome of the parts, in adding or taking off according as 
he thinks proper, to give more grace and expreflion to- 
certain ſtrokes, muſcles, or features only; as for the 
diſpoſition of the limbs, and their attitude, he can no 
longer mend or alter them. | 

11. The figure thus well prepared, you are to place 
what is called the poxring and the vent holes. The 
pouring holes are wax- pipes of the bigneſs of an inch di- 
ameter for ſuch figures as are ofa natural fize ; for they 
are to be proportioned not only to the ſize of the figure, 
but even to that of the parts of that figure whereon 
they are placed. The ven- holes are wax-pipes like- 
wiſe, but of much leſſer fize. Thoſe pipes are caſt in 
plaiſter moulds of what length you pleaſe, then cut to 
that of four or five inches, or thereabouts. They are 
caſt hollow, to the intent of rendering them lighter, 
otherwiſe they might as well be caſt ſolid. Thoſe which 
ſerve for pouring, are placed in a ftraiph; perpen- 
dicular line, one above another, at fix inches aſun- 
ger, and ſometimes-nearer, when thers are draperies, 
and much matter is uſed. Ws 

12. When 
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12. When the various pipes are placed and ſoldered 
againſt the figure, with wax, ſo that the end which i 
free ſhould be upwards, and as much perpendicular to 
the figure as poſſible, you place another pipe of the ſame 
ſize quite perpendicular, which is to be fixed againſt 
every one of the ends of the others. All theſe pipes, 
both large and ſmall, ſerve for the pouring of the mat. 
ter, and caſting of the figure. You are to place three 
or four of them generally round the figure, which is de- 
termined by its ſize, bulk, and diſpoſition, 

13. But at the ſame time you are placing the pour. 
ing - holes, you mult not neglect placing alſo thoſe which 


are to ſerve for the vent. Theſe Jaſt are to be placed 
in the ſame line as and with the others, at the diſtance. 


of four inches only from them, and fixed likewiſe by one 
end to the figure, and by the other to another long and 


rpendicular pipe, like thoſe for pouring. Now, as it 


is neceſſary that all the wax, when you come to melt it, 


Mould, as we ſhall mention in its place, come out entire. 


ly from the mould, you muſt not fail to place thoſe ſorts 
of vent- pipes on all the riſing and diſtant parts from the 
mean bulk of the figure, ſuch as the arms, fingers, dra- 
peries, c. Oc, from which the wax -muſt be got out 


with facility, either by means of particular vent- holes, 


ſo formed as to deſcend to the bottom of the figure, or 
by means of thoſe large -ones placed perpendicularly a- 
long-fide of it.—Obferve, always, to make the pouring- 
holes which come-to the face and hands the ſmalleſt of a- 
ny, that they may not affect too much the features and 
likeneſs, if any be intended, of thoſe parts; and that 
you may the more eaſily repair thoſe places with the 
chiſel, when they are finiſhed. 


14. After theſe various pipes have been thus care- 


fully fixed all about the figure, you muſt ſo place them 
that two of the main perdendicular ones ſhould join to- 
gether at five or ſi inches higher, and above the upper 
part of it, and be terminated by a wax cup. of four 
inches deep, and as much diameter, under, and at the 


bottom part of which you ſolder them. This cup ſerves 
as a funnel to receive the metal, and introduces it into 


* % 


the pouring-holes, by means. of its a 
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with them, to convey it afterwards into all the parts of 
the figure at once, and form it. Therefore, if there 
be four perpendicular aſcending pipes, you make two 
ſuch cups, to communicate the metal to theſe pipes. 

15. As for the vent-holes, you let them free above 
the top of the figure, and higher than the pouring ones, 
becauſe they want no cups. 

16. When the wax figure is thus completely repaired 
and garniſhed, with all its pouring and vent-holes, you 
prepare a compoſition of putty, and crucibles powder, 
well grinded, and ſifted very fine, which you dilute 
clear in a pan, like a colour for painting. With a bruſh 
take this compoſition, and cover all the figure, as well 
as the vent and pouring-pipes. This operation you re- 
peat ſeveral times, obſerving carefully to fill up all the 
cracks and crevices which may happen in drying. 
When the wax is thus perfectly covered every where, 
you put with the ſame bruſh, another compoſition 
thicker than the firſt, and of a ſtronger ſort. 

17. This compoſition is made of the ſame materials 
as the other, but with this addition, that you mix 
ſome free earth along with it, and horſe-dung, quite 
clear from any ſtraw. After having given fix or ſeven 
coats of this, you give another coat again, much thicker 
ſtill, of a tuff compoſed of nothing but free earth and 
horſe-dung, and this being dry, you give half-a-dozen 
more of the ſame, allowing time between each to dry. 
At laſt, you put with your hand, and no more with 
the bruſh, two other coats of this ſame laſt compoſt- 
tion, of free earth and horſe-dung, mixed in form of 
| mortar, obſerving always that the one ſhould be per- 

fectlʒ dry, before laying on the other; and that there 
ſhould be no part of the figure, whether naked or dra- 
peries, but what is equally covered with every one of 
the different coats we have mentioned. 

18. Next to this, you muſt have flat iron bars turned 
and bent according to the diſpoſition of the figure, 
which being fixed by means of hooks at the ſides 
of the grate on which it ftands, riſe up as high as 
the pipes, and joining cloſe to the mould, unite at top 

means of a circle of iron which rugs through * the 
hooks, 
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hooks, by which theſe bars are terminated. Then you 
ſurround again the figure with other iron-bars,. made ig 
form of hoops, to prevent the others which go from 
top to bottom, and to which they are fixed by meant 
of wires, from giving way ; and, between every one of 
theſe bars, both perpendicular and horizontal, there 
muſt be no more than ſeven or eight inches diſtance al. 
lowed. 

19. When all theſe-bars are well fixed together, and 
enabled thereby to ſupport and contain the mould, you 
take a compoſt of free earth, horſe-dung and hair mixed 
together, in conſiſtence of mortar, and with this you 
cover the mould and the bars all over, without attend. 
ing any more to the ſhape of the figure, ſo that there 
appears no more but a ſhapeleſs Inmp of clay, which 
ought to be of about four or five inches thick. 

20. When the mould is thus completed, you are to 
dip a ſquare pit ſufficiently deep for the top of the 
mould to be ſomewhat lower than the ſuperfice of the 
ground where the pit is dug, and ſufficiently wide al- 


ſo to allow room of a foot and a half, free all round 


the mould, when deſcended into it.—At the bottom of 
that pit, you conſtruct a furnace, on the top of which 
there is to be a ſtrong iron grate ſupported by the arches 
and wall of the furnace, which is to be made of fone 
or bricks, as well as the four ſides of the pit from top 
to bottom. 

21. After the grate is placed on the furnace, you de- 
ſcend the mould on it by means of engines. Then, un- 
der the pipes which are to ſerve for pouring, as well 3s 
vent, you place pars to receive the wax which is to 


run off. This done, you light a middling fire to heat 
the figure, and all the place where it ſtands, with ſo 


moderate a heat, that the wax may melt without boil- 
ing, and come entirely out fromthe mould, without 
there remaining any part of it; which would not be the 


caſe if the heat be ſo great as to make it boil, for tben 


it would ſtick to the mould, and cauſe defects in the 
figure, when you come to run the metal.——When, 
therefore, you judge that all the wax is out, which you 
may know by weighing that you employed, and weigh- 
ing 
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ing it again after it is in the pans, you take theſe off, and 
ſtop the pipes, through which it came out, with clay. 
Then fill all the empty parts of the pit round the fi- 
gure with bricks, which you throw in gently, but with- 
out order; and, when it is come up to the top, make a 
good briſk fire in the furnace. As the flame is inter- 
rupted by theſe bricks, it eannot aſcend with violence, 
nor hurt the mould, and they only communicate their 
heat in going through all thoſe bricks, which become | 
ſo hot, that they and the mould are at laſt both red z 
hot. 1 
22, Twenty-four hours after the fire has been lighted, 
when you ſee that the bricks ana the mould are equally 
red hot from top to bottom, you let the fire go out, 
and the mould cool, by taking all the bricks off. When 
there is no more any heat at all, you throw ſome earth 
in the pit, to fill the place which had been occupied 
with the bricks; and, in proportion as you throw it m 
you tread 1t with your feet, and preſs- it againſt the 
mould, | 
23. In order to melt the metal, you conſtruct, juſt by 
the pit where the mould is, a furnace, the lower part 
of which ought to be higher by two or three inches than 
the top of the ſaid pit, in order to obtain a ſufficient 
declivity from it to the pit for the running of the metal. 
Its conſtruction mult be after the form of an oven, with 
good bricks and free earth, and ſupported by good and 
ſtrong iron hoops. There is a border raiſed all round, 
{9 as to make it capable to contain all the metal which 
is intended to be melted in it. On the ſide which looks 
towards the pit, there is an opening, which is ſtopped 
during the melting of the-metal, and from that-opening 
comes an earthen funnel practiſed, which goes to a baſon 
of good free earth placed over the mould, and the 
middle of which correſponds and communicates to thoſe 
cups we have mentioned before (No. 14). This ba- 
fon is called by the workmen eſcbeno. And in order to 
Prevent the metal from running into theſe cups before 
the whole which is in the furnace is runinto the e/cheno, 
chere are men on purpoſe who hold a long iron rod ter- 
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minated by one end in the form of theſe cups, and flog 
them. 

24. When the metal is melted, you unſtop the open. 
ing of the furnace in which it is contaired ; this rung 
into the e/cheno, and as ſoon as it is arrived, the men 
take off the rod with which they ſtopped the cups, and 
the mould being inſtantly filled all over, the figure i 
formed in one moment. 

25. After the mould is thus filled with the metal, you 
let it ſtay in that ſituation for three or four days, then, 
at leiſure, you take off the earth which had been thrown 
all round it, which helps the mould to become entirely 
cold. As ſoon as you are ſure there is no more heat; 
you break the mould, and the metal figure appears ſur- 
rounded with rods of the ſame metal, ſtarting out from 
it, occaſioned by the vent and pouri"g-holes, or pipes, 
through which the meta! was introſuced, and which 
remained filled with it. Theſe you muſt ſaw off, in or- 
der to unburden the figure of ſo much, and pet it out 
of the pit more eaſily. Then you clean and ſcower 
with water and grinding-ſtone in powder, and pieces of 
deal or other ſort of ſoft wood, and you ſearch in all the 
hollow places of the draperies and other parts. 

26. When the figures are ſmall, they are generally 
waſhed with aquafortis; and, when it has operated, you 
may waſh them again with common water. When they 
are thus well cleanſed, you repair, finiſh, and fault thoſe 
which require to be treated more highly than others ; 
for the large ones are ſeldom ſearched fo minutely. 

27. After they have been as much finiſhed as they are 
intended to be, you may give them, if you like, a colour, 
as ſome do, with oil and blood-ſtone. Or, as fome o- 
thers practiſe it, you may make them turn green by 
means of vinegar. But without all that trouble, the 
br -nze will in time take a natural varniſh of itſelf, and 
becomes of a blackiſh hue. 


II. How to gild ſuch forts of figures. ; 
4. They may be gilt two different ways; either with 
Id in ſhel's, or with gold in leaves. The firſt method 
is the handſomeſt, and at the ſame time the moſt laſting, 
ic being always uſed for ſmall ſized works. To we 
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x. you make a mixture of one part of the beſt gold, and 
ſeven of mercury, which founders call filver in that 
ſort of proceſs. When theſe are incorporated together, 
you then heat the figure, and rub it with the compoſi- 
tion, which whitens it, and heating it again over the 
fire the mercury exbales, and the figure remains gilt. 

2. As for the other method it is only for large ſized 
works, and them on which one is not willing to make 
a great expence z you ſcrape the figure with ſmall files, 
and other proper tools, to make it quick and clean, 
then you heat and lay ona gold leaf, repeating this four 
times. ü 

III. Of the choice and compoſition of metals. 

Any metal whatever may be uſed for the caſting of 
figures, though the general compoſition runs as follows. 

1. For the fine bronze figures, the alloy is half brafs, 
half copper. The Egyptians who are faid to be the 
inventors of that art uſed to employ two-thirds of braſs 
againſt one of copper. 

2. Braſs is made with copper and calamine. One 
hundred weight calamine renders one hundred per cent. 
Calamine is a ſtone from which a yellow dye is drawn. 
It is to be found in France and at Liege. 

3. Good copper ought to be beaten, not molten, 
when intended for ftatues. You muſt guard alſo againſt 
uſing putty, when in alloy with lead. 

4. Copper may be forged either hot or cold. But 
braſs breaks when cold, and fuffers the hammer only 
when hot. 

5. There is a ſort of metalic ſtone called Zinc, which 
comes from Egypt: it renders the copper of a much 
finer yellow than the calamine ; but, as it is both dearer 
and ſcarcer, they are not ſo ready to ule it, 

6. As for the compoſition for making of bells, it is 
twenty pounds weight pewter for each hundred of 
copper. And the artillery pieces take but ten pounds 
only of pewter to one hundred of the other. This laſt 
compoſition is not good for the caſting of figures, as it 
is both too hard and too brittle. 
| CH-AP. IX. 
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SECRETS relative to WINE. 


I. To make a wine to have the taſte and flavour of French 
muſcat. 

OU have only to put in the caſk a little bag of 
* elder flowers when the wine is juſt done preſſing, 
and while it boils ſtill. Then, a fortnight after, take out 
the bag. 

II. To make the vin-doux. 
When you caſk the wine put in at the bottom of the 
caſk half a pound of muſtard ſeed, or a pound, if the 
cCaſk be double the common ſize. 


III. To make vin-bourru, of an excellent taſte. 
Take two quarts of wheat, which boil in two quarts 
of water till it is perfectly burſted. Stir it well, then 
ſtrain it through a fine cloth, ſqueezing a little the whole 
to get the creamy part out. Put two quarts of this 
liquor in a hogſhead of white wine, while it is till z. 
boiling or in fermentation, with the addition of a little 
bag of dried elder- flowers. | 


IV. To imitate a malvoiſie. 

Take of the beſt galangal cloves and ginger, each one 
drachm. Bruiſe them coarſely, and infuſe for twenty- 
four hours, with brandy, in a well cloſed veſſel. Then 
take theſe drugs out, and having tied them in a linen 


bag. let them hang in the caſk by the bung-hole. Three 


or four days after, your wine will taſte as good and as 
ſtrong as natural al], 


V. To change red wine into white, and white into red. 
If you want to make red your white-wine, thros 
into the ca{k a bag of black vine-wood aſhes; and i 
whiter the red wine, you muſt put a bag of white vine 
wood aſhes. Forty days after, take out the bag, ſhak 
the caſk, and let it ſettle again; then you will ſee 
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VI. To prevent wine from faſting, otherwiſe taſting of 
the caſe, and to give it both a taſte and flavour quite 
agreeable. 

Stick a lemon with cloves as thick as it can hold ; 
hang it by the bung-hele in a bag over the wine in the 
caſ for three or four days, and flop it very carefully 
for fear of its turning dead, if it ſhould get air. 


VII. To make a wine produce a ſweet wine. 

One month before gathering the grapes, you muſt 
twiſt ſuch branches as are loaded with them, ſo as to 
interrupt the circulation of the {ap : then ſtrip the leaves 
off intirely, that the ſun may act with all its power 
on the grains, and, by diſſipating their ſuperfluous 
moiſture, procure a ſweetneſs to the liquor contained 
in them when they come to be preſſed. 


VIII. To make a fweet wine of a very agreeable flayuur, 
and befides very wholeſome. | 

Gather the grapes, and expoſe them for three whole 
days in the ſun, On the fourth day at noon put them 
under the preſs, and receive the firſt drop which runs 
of itſe f before prefliog. When this virgin-drop ſhall 
have boiled, or fermented, put to every nfty quarts of 
it one ounce of Florentine-orrice in ſubtile powder. A 
0 days after take it out clear from its lye, and then 

ottle it. 

IX. To clarify in two days new wine when muddy. 

Habe adiſcretionable quantity of fine and thin beech 
ſhavings, which put into a bag, and hang by the hung 
hole, in the caſc. Two days after, take out the bag; 
and if from red you want to make it white, you may 
do it by putting in the caſk a quart of very clear whey, 


X. Jo make the wine keep mout or unfermented fer 
tavelve months. | 
Take the firſt, or virgin wine, which runs of itſelf 
from the grapes before preſſing ; caſk and ſtop it well, 
then ſmear the caſk all over with tar, ſo that the water 
could not venetrate through any part of the wood into 
the wine, Plunge theſe caſks into a pond deep enough 
to cover them intirely with water, and leave them there 
for forty days. After which term you may take them 
N Out, 
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out, and the wine contained in them will keep new fa 
twelve months. 


XI. To make à wine turn black. 
Place in the cellar, wherein the wine is a- fermenting, 
two pewter pots, and it will turn black. 


XII. To clarify a wine which is turned. 

Take clean roch-alum in powder, half a pound: 
ſugar of roſes, as much; honey whether ſłimmed or not 
eight pounds, and a quart of good wine. Mix all well, 
and put it in a caſk of wine, ſtirring all as you pour it 
in. Take the bung off till the next day, then put it 
on again. TW o or three days after this, it will be quite 
clear. 

XIH. To corre a bad flavour in awine. 

Put in a bag a handful of garden parſley and let it 
hang by the bung hole in the caſk, for one week at lead, 
'Then take it out. 

XIV. To prevent wine from ſpoiling and turning. 

Mix in the cafk. a tenth part of brandy, or half :a 
ounce of oil of ſalphur. 


XV. To prevent thunder and lightning from hurting wint, 
Put on the bung a handful of ſteel filings and another 
of falt, tied up in a bag. | | 
XVI. To prevent wine from corrupting. 
Put to infuſe in the caſk a handfal of gentian root 
Lied in a bag. 
XVII. To reftore a auine turxed four or ſharp. 
Fill a bag with leek's ſeed, or of leaves and twiſter 
of vine, and put either of them to infuſe in the caſk. 


XVIII. To reftore a wine corrupted and glairy. 

Pat in the wine cow's milk a little ſaltiſh; or eſe 
the rinds and ſhells of almonds tied up in a bag: or. 
gain pine kernels, 
XIX. To prevent wine from growing ſour, and turning ite 

8 to vine gar. 

Hang by the bung hole, in the caſk, a piece of bacon, 
of about one pound and a half, and replace the bung. 
Or elſe throw into the wine a little bagful of aſc 


of virgin vine. — 7 
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xx. Tomake a new wine taſte as an old wine. . 
Take one ounce of melilot, and three of each of the 
following drugs, vir. liquoriſh, and celtick-nard, with 
two of hepatick aloes; grind, and mix all well altogeth- 
er, put itin a bag, and hang it in the wine, 


XXI. To reftore a wine turned. 
raw a pail full of it; or, take the ſame quantity of 
another good ſort, which you boil, and throw quite 
boiling hot over that which is ſpoiled and ſtinking ; then 
flop the caſk quickly with its bung. A fortnight after 
taſte it, and you will find it as good as ever it was, or 
can be, 


XXII. To reftore a wine fuſted, or taſting of the cafe, 
Draw that wine intirely out of its own lye, and put 
tin another caſæ over a good lye. Then, through the 
bung hole, hang up a bag with four ounces of laurel 
berries in powder, and a ſufficient quantity of ſteel 
filings, at the bottom of the bag, to prevent it's ſwim- 
ming on the top of the wine. And, in proportion as you 
draw a certain quantity of liquor, let down the bag. 


XXIII. Toprevent wine from pricking. 
Put in the caſk half a pound of ſpirit of tartar, Or, 
elſe, when the wine is ſtill new and mont, throw in two 


ounces of common alum for every hogſhead. 


XXIV. To make wine tecp. 
Extract the ſalt from the beſt vine branches; and of 
this put three ounces in every hogſhead at Martinmas 
when the caſks are bunged up. 


: XXV. To clarify wine eafily. 
Put in the caſk two quarts of boiling milk after hay- 
ing well ſcimmed it. 


XXVI. To prevent wine from turning. 
Put in the caſk one pound of hare's-ſhot, 


XXVII. 7 corre a muſty taſte in wine, 

25 Knead a dough of the beſt Wheat - flour, and make it 

in the form of a rolling pin, or a ſhort thick ſtick. 

Huf bake it in the oven, and ſtick it all over with cloves, 

Replace Ut in the oven to finiſh baking it quite. Suſ- 

pend it in the caſk over the wine without touching it, 
O 2 and 
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and let it remain there: Or elſe let it plunge in the wine 
for a few days, and teke it quite out afterwards, |; 
will correct any bad flavour the wine might have ac. 
quired, 

XXVIII. Another methed. 

Take very ripe medlars, and open them in four 
quarters, without parting them aſunder. 'Then tye 
them with a thread, and fix them to the bung, ſo that 
by putting it in again they may hang and ſoak in the 
wine. One month afterwards take them out, and they 
will carry off all the bad taſte of the wine. 


XXIX. To correct a ſour, or bitter taſte in wine. 
Bcil a quartern of barley in four quarts of water to 
the reduction of two. Strain what remains through a 
cloth, and pour it in the caſk, ſtirring all together wich 
a ſtick without touching the lye. 


XXX. To reftore a ſpoiled wine. 

Change the wine from its own lye, upon that of good 
wine. Pulveriſe three or four nutmegs, and as many 
dry orange peels, aud throw them in. Stop well the 
bung, and Jet it ferment one fortnight. After that term 
1s over you will find it better than ever. This method has 
gone through many experiments. 


XXXI. To ſweeten a tart wine. 
Put in a hogſhead of ſuch a wine, a quarter of a pint 
of good wine vinegar ſaturated with litherage; and it 
will ſoon loſe its tartneſs. 


XXXII. Another way. 

Boil a quantity of honey in order to get all the wax) 
part out of it, and ſtrain it through a double cloth. 
Of ſuch a honey thus prepared put two quarts to halt 
a hogſhead of tart wine, and it will render it perfect 
ap reeable. If in the ſummer, and there be any danger 
of its turning, throw in a ſtone of quick lime. 


XXXIII. To prevent tartneſi in wine. ; 
Take, in the month of March, two baſonfuls of 1. 
ver ſand; and, aſter having dried it in the ſun, or 10 
the oven, throw it in the caſk. x 
XXXIV. To 
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XXXIV. To heighten a wine in liquor, and give it an 


agreeable flavour. i 
Take two dozen or thereabouts of myrtle berries, 
very ripe. Bruiſe them coarſely, after having g ried 
them perfectly, and put them in a bag, which ſuſpend 
in the middle of the caſk. Then ſtop this well with 
is bung. A fortnight afterwards take off the bag, and 
you will have a very agreeable wine. { 


XXV. To give wine a moſt agreeable flavour, 

Take à pailful of neut, which boil and evaporate to 
the confitence'of honey. Then mix with it one ounce 
ci Florentine orrice, cut in ſmall bits, and one drachm 
of ches. Put all into a bag, and let it down in the caſk 
by the bang-hole, after having previouſly drawn out a 
inficient quantity of wine to prevent the bag from com- 
ing at it. This bag being thus ſuſpended by a ww. 
„ich will hang out of the bung-hole, ſtop it well, an 
tiere will drop from the bag into the wine a liquor which 
Will give it a moſt agreeable taſte. 


XXVI. How to find out whether or not there be water 
mixed in a caſte of wine. 
Throw in the caſk one wild pear, or apple. If either 
of theſe two fruits ſwim, it is a proof there is no water 
in the wine: for, if there be any, it will ſink. 


XXXVII. To ſeperate the water from wine, 

Put into the caſk a wick of cotton, which ſhould ſoak 
in the wine by one end, and come out of the caſk at 
the bung-hole by the other: and every drop of water 
which may happen to be mixed with the wine, will {till 
out by that wick or filter. 

You may again put ſome of this wine into a cup 
made of ivy-wood : and, then the water will perfpire 
through the pores of the cup, and the wine remain, 


XXXVIII. To ungreaſe wine in leſs than twenty-four 
urg. | 

Take common ſalt, gum-arabic, and vine-bruſh aſhes, 
of each half an ounce. Tie all in a bag, and fix it to a 
h:zel-tree ſtick; then by the bung-hole ſtir well the 
wine for one quarter of an hour, after which take it 
out, and ſtop the caſk; The next day the wine will be 
as louad as ever. XXXIX. To 
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XXXIX. To reftore a auine. 

Put in the caſk one pound of Paris plaiſter. Then 
make a piece of ſteel red-hot in the fire; and, by means 
of a wire fixed to one of its ends, introduce it by the 
bung-hole into the wine. Repeat this operation for 
five or fix days running, as many times each day, 
Then, finally, throw into the wine a ſtick of brimſtone 
tied in a bag, which you take off two days after; and 
the wine will be perfectly well reſtored. 


XL. To correct a bad taſte and urneſi in wine. 
Put in a bag a root ot wild horſe-radiſh cut in biu. 
Let it down in the wine, and leave it there two days: 
take this out, and put another, repeating the ſame till 
the wine is perfectly reſtored. 


XLI. Another way. 

Fill a bag with wheat, and let it down in the wine; 
it will have the ſame effect. 

XLII. Another way. 

Put a-drying in the oven, as ſoon as it is heated, 
one dozen of old walnuts; and, having taken them out 
along with the bread, thread them wich a ſtring, and 
hang them in the wine, till it is reſtored to its good taſte; 
then take them out again. 


XLIII. To cure thoſe who are tos much addicted to drin 
WINE. 

Put, in a ſufficient quantity of wine, three or four 
large eels, which leave there till quite dead. Give that 
wine to drink to the perſon you want to reform, and 
he or ſhe will be ſo much diſguſted of wine, that tho' 
they formerly made much uſe of it, they will now have 
quite an averſion to it. 


XLIV. Another method, no leſi certain. 

Cut, ir the ſpring, a branch of vine, in the time when 
the ſap aſcends moſt ſtrongly : and receive in a cup the 
liquor which runs from that branch. If you mix ſome 
of this liquor with wine, and give it to a man already 
drunk, he will never reliſh wine afterwards. 

XLV. To prevent ons 22 getling intoxicated quits 
rinking. | 3 

Take white cabbage's, and ſour pomegranate's juices, 
1 two 
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two ounces of each, with one of vinegar. Boil all to- 
ether for ſome time to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
Take one ounce of this before you are going to drink, 
and drink afterwards. as much, and as long, as you 


pleaſe. 
XLVI. Anosber auay. 

Eat five or ſix bitter almonds faſting: this will bave 
the ſame effect. 

XLVII. Another away. 

It is affirmed, that if you eat mutton or goat's 
lungs roaſted ; cabbage, or any feed ; or worm-wood, 
it will abſolutely prevent the bad effects which reſult. 
from the exceſs of drinking. 


XLVIII. Another way. 
You may undoubtedly prevent the accidents reſulting 
from hard drinking, if before dinner you eat, in ſallad, 
four or five tops of raw cabbages. 


XLIX. Amnotber methed. 

Take ſome ſvallows' beaks, and burn them in a cru- 
cible, When perfectly calcined grind them on a ſtone, 
'and put ſome of that powder in a glaſs of wine, and 
drink it. Whatever wine you may drink to exceſs af- 
terwards, it will have no effect upon you. | 

The whole body of the ſwallow, prepared in the 
{ame manner, will have the ſame effect. 


L. Another way. | 

Pound in a mortar the leaves of a peach-tree, and 
ſqueeze the juice of them in a baſon. Then, faſting, 
drink a full glaſs of that liquor, and take whatever ex- 
cels of wine you will on that day, you will not be in- 
toxicated, 
LI. A method of making people drunk, without endanger- 

| ing their healih. 

Infuſe ſome aloe-wood, which comes from India; in 
a plaſs of wine, and give it to drink. The perſon who 
drinks it will ſoon give figns of his intoxication. 


NE” LII. Another way. 

Boil in water ſome mandrake's bark, to a perfeRt 
redneſs of the water in which it is a-boiling. Of chat 
liquor, if you put in the wine, whoever drinks it. will 
ſoon be drunk. | ; LIII. To 
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LIII. To recover a perſon from intoxication, 
Make ſuch a perſon drink a glaſs of vinegar, or ſome 
cabbage-juice, otherwiſe give him ſome honey. You 
may likes iſe meet with ſucceſs by giving the patient x 
glaſs of wine quite warm to drink, or a diſh of ſtrong 
coffee, without milk or ſugar, adding to it a large tea- 
ſpoonfal of falt. 


LIV. To prevent the breath from ſmelling of wine, 
Chew a root of iris troglotida, and no one can dil. 


cover, by your breath, whether you have been drinking 
wine or not, 


LV. To 2 wine good to the laſt. 

Take a pint of the beſt ſpirit of wine, and put in it tie 
bulk of your two fiſts of the ſecond peel of the elder. 
tree, which is green. After it has infuſed three days, 
or thereabouts, ſtrain the liquor through a cloth, and 
pour it into a hogſhead of wine. That wine will keep 
good for ten years, if you want it. 
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CH AP. A 
Concerning the compoſition of VINEGARS, 


I. To make good wine winegar in a ſhort time. 
HROW ſome Taxus wood, or yew-tree, in any 
wine, and it will not be long before it turns into 
vinegar. | 
II. Te change wine into ſtrong vinegar. 

Take tartar, ginger, and lony pepper, of each equal 
doſes. Infuſe all for one week in good ftrong vinegar, 
then take it out, and let it dry. And whenever you 
want to make vinegar, put a bag full of theſe drugs in 
wine; it will ſoon turn into vinegar. 

III. To make very good and ſtrong vinegar with the worf 
of WINES. 

Grind into ſubtile powder five pounds of crude tar- 

| tan 
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tar. Pour on it one pound of oil of vitriol. Wrap up 
the whole in a bag, tye it, and hang it by the bung- 
hole, in acaſk of bad and totally ſpoiled wine. Move 
and ſtir now and then that bag in the wine, and it will 
turn into very good vinegar, | 


IV. To turn wine into vinegar in leſs than three hours. 
Put in the wine a red beet, and it will be quite ſour, 
and turn vinegar, in leſs than three hours. 


V. To reſtore ſuch a wine to its firff taſte. 
Take off the red beet, and in its ſlead put a cabbage 
root into that wine, and it will return to its primary 
taſte, in the ſame ſpace of time. | 


VI. An excellent preparation of vinegar. 

1. Take white cinnamon, long pepper, and ꝙperus, 
of each one ounce : round pepper half an ounce, and 
two nutmegs. Pulveriſe each drug ſeparately, and 
put them in ſo many diſtin - bags. Put them in fix 
different and ſeparate quarts of the beſt vinegar, and 
boil them two or three minutes. | 

2. Then boil ſeparately ſix quarts of good wine. 

3. Seaſon a caſk, which is done by pouring a quart 
of the beſt vinegar into it, with which you rinſe it. 
Then pour in your boiled wine and vinegars, and fill 
half. way the cafk, with the worſt and moſt ſpoiled wine. 
Stop the caſk, and keep it till the vinegar is done.“ 
You may then draw from it, and refill the caſk with the 
lame quantity of bad wine, as you take off of vinegar. 

VII. To render winegar alkali. | 

Saturats any quantity of vinegar with ſalt of tartar, 


VIII. To make, in one hour. good roſe vinegar, 
Put a drachm of hare's marrow in a point of wine, 
and you will ſee the conſequence. 


IX. Another method to make ſuch vinegar in an inſtant, 

1. Take common roſes, and unripe black berries 
which grow in hedges, of each four ounces, and of 
b-rherry fruits one. Dry them all in the ſhade, and re- 
duce them into ſabtile powder, 

2. Mix two drachins only of this powder into a glaſs 
of White or red wine, then let it ſettle to the bottom, 
and ftrain through a cloth, It will be a very fine 
vinegar, e 
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X. To operate the ſame in one hour's time, on a large 
| guantity of wine. 

1. Take the beſt rye- flour, which dilute in the 
ſtrongeſt vinegar, and make a thin round cake with it. 
Bake it quite dry in the oven; then pound it into a 
fine powder, with which and vinegar you make apain 
another cake as before, and bake it alſo like the fi6, 
Reiterate this operation three or four times. 

2. If you hang the laſt made cake in a caſk of wine 
quite hot, you will turn the whole into vinegar in le{ 
than one hour. 


XI. The receipt of the vinegar called the Grand Conſta- 
ble's Vinegar. 

Take one pound of damaſk raifins, and cure them of 
their ſtones. Put theſe raiſins in a glazed. jar, with 
two quarts of good roſe vinegar. Let all infuſe for one 
night over hot aſhes; then boil it the next morning 
four or five minutes only. Take it off the fire and let it 
cool. Strain it through a cloth, and bottle it to keep 
for uſe, afterwards cork the bottle. 

XII. 4 ſecret to increaſe the ſtrength and ſharpneſs of the 
vinegar. . 

Boil two quarts of good vinegar to the evaporation 
of one; then put it in a veſſel, and ſet it in the fun for 
a week. Now if you mix this vinegar among fix times 
as large a quantity of bad vinegar in a ſmall cak, it 
will not only mend it, but make it both very ſtrong and 
very agreeable. | 


XIII. Another away to do the ſame. 

The root of rubus idæus; the leaves of wild pear- 
tree; acorns roaſted in the fire; the liquor in which 
vetches (peas) have been boiled ; horſe cheſnut's pow- 
der put in a bag, &c. Sc. add greatly to the ſharpneſs 
of vinegar. | 
XIV. The ſecret for making good vinegar, given by « 

vinegar-man at Paris. 

1. Pound coarſely, or rather bruiſe only, one ounce 
of long pepper, as much ginger, and the ſame quanilty 
of pyrethra. Put theſe in a pan over the fire with fix 
quarts of wine. Heat this only to whiteneſs, then put 
it in a ſmall caſk, and ſet it in the ſun, or over a baker 
oven, or any other warm place. 2. Now 
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2, Now and then add new wine in your caſk after 
having previouſly heated it as before, and let that 
quantity be no more than two or three quarts at a 
time, till the c:{k is quite full. —I[f you add a few quarts 
of real vinegar, it will be the ſtronger.—Before catking 
the wine, you muſt let it reſt in the pan in which it has 
boiled for two or three days.—A plazed earthen pan is 
therefore preferable to a copper one for boiling the 
wine in; for during the three days infuſion, the cop- 
per might communicate a dangerous quality of verdi- 
prite to the vinegar-— When you put ſome vinegar, 38 
hefore mentioned, to meliorate this compoſition, inſtead 
of vine, you mult take care to beat it likewiſe over the 
fre, but not ſo much as the wine.—Let the caſk be well 
ir ſed and perfectly clean, before putting the vinegar in. 

3 The wild biack-berries which grow among hedges 
ate jo very good to make vinegar, but they muſt be 
aſ-d while red, before they are ripe ; then put them in 
lie wine, and heat this to whiteneſs, and proceed in the 
ſame manner as you do with pyrethra, ginger, and long 
penper.— The doſe of black-berries is not determined; 
you may take any diſeretionable quantity of them, and 
the vinegar which reſults from theſe is very good. 

XV. To make vinegar with water. 

Put thirty or forty pounds of wild pears in a large tub, 
where you leave them three days to ferment. Then 
pour ſome water over them ard repeat this every day 


| fora month : At the end of which it will make very 


200d vinegar. 


XVI. To make geod vinegar with ſpoiled wine. 

Put a large kettle-full of ſpoiled wine on the fire; 
boi! and ſkim it. When waſted of a third, put it in a 
cu%k wherein there is already ſome very good vinegar. 
Add a few handfals of chervil over it in the caſk, and 
op the veſſel perfectly cloſe. You will have very good 
vinegar in a very ſhort time. 

XVII. 4 drv gertabls vincgar, or the vinaigre en poudre. 

Wash well half a pound of white tertar with warm 
Water, then dry it, and pulveriſe it as fine as poſſible. 
Soak that powder with good ſharp vinegar, and dry it 
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fore with vinegar, and dry it as above, repeating tbis 
operation a dozen of times. By theſe means you ſhall 
havea very good and ſharp powder, which turns water 
itſelf inſtantly into vinegar, It is very convenient tg 
carry in the pocket, eſpecially when travelling. 
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SECRETS relative to LI u ORS and ESSENTIAL 


O1Ls. 


I. To make as good wine as Spaniſh wine. 
1. 1 one hundred pounds weight of dry mi. 
ſins, from which pick off the ſtems, and open 
the fruit with a knife. Put theſe in a large wooden 


tub, very clean. Boil fifteen gallons of rain-water, 


purified by ſtraining through the filtering paper. Pour 
it over the raiſins, and cover it, to preſerve the heat of 
the water, Twenty-four hours after take off the rat- 
ſins, which will be ſwelled, and pound them in a large 
marble mortar, then put them again in the tub. H-at 
fifteen gallons more of water, which pour over the 
other with the raiſins, and throw in twenty-five pounds | 
of coarſe ſugar. Stir all well, and cover the tub over 
with two blankets. Three days after, by. a cock placed 
t the bottom of the tub, draw out all the liquor, and 
caſk it, adding fix quarts of brandy to it. Prefs the 
ground with an apothecary's preſs, and put the juice in 
the caſt with two pounds of white tartar pounded into 
ſubtile powder, in order to promote the fermentation, 
and five or fix ounces of polychreſt ſalt, and a knot of 
garden creſs-ſeed, of about ſixteen or eighteen ounces 
weipht, and another knot of ſeven pugils of elder 
flowers. Theſe knots are to be ſuſpended by a thread 
in the caſk, : 


2. If the wine look too yellow, you muft ſtrain it 
through a jelly-bag, in which you ſhall put one pound 
of ſweet almonds pounded with milk. The older the 


wine, ſo much the better it is. 
3. To 
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3. To make it red, diſſolve ſome cochineal pounded 
in a certain quantity of brandy, along with a little 
alum powder, in order to draw the better the dye of the 
cochineal, which put to digeſt on aſand bath. Till the 
brandy has aſſumed a proper degree of colour, give it 
to your wine in a ſufficient degree, 


4. It is preferable to clarify the ſugar well, and to 
put it in the caſk inſtead of the tub. | 


II. Another way lo imitate Spaniſh wine. 

Take fix quarts of white wine ; Narbonne honey, 
one pound; Spaniſh raiſins as much; coriander bruiſ- 
ed, one drachm ; coarſe ſagar, one pound, Put all in 
a kettle on a ſlow fire, and leave it there, well covered, 
for three hours. Strain this through a jelly-bag, then 
bottle and ftop it well, Eight or ten days after it is fit 
for drinking. | 


| III. To make the Roſſolis. 
1. Boil firſt ſome water, and let it cool till it is no 


more than lukewarm. Take next all the ſorts of frag- 


rant lowers the ſeaſon can afford, and well picked, 
keeping none but the petals of each flower. Infuſe 
theſe, each ſeparately, in ſome of that lukewarm water, 
to extract their odorous ſmell, or fragrancy. Then take 
them off, and drain them — Pour all theſe different wa- 
ters in one pitcher ; and to every three quarts of this 
mixture put a quart or three pints of ſpirit of wine, 
three pounds of clarified ſugar, one quarter of a pint 
of eſſential oil of aniſe-ſeed, and an equal quantity of eſ- 
ſential oil of cinnamon. 


2. Should your Rzfo/is prove too ſweet and ſlimy in 
tie. mouth, add half a pint, or more, of ſpirit of wine. 

3. If you think the eſſential oil of aniſe-ſeed ſhould 
whiten too much the Ro/elis, mix it with the ſpirit of 
wine, before putting itin the mixed waters. 


4. If you want to increaſe the fragrancy, add a few 
ſpoonfuls of eſſential oils of different flowers, with one 
pugil or two of muſk, prepared amber, and lump ſugar 
pulveriſed. Then ſtrain the Roſolis through a jelly- 


bag toclarify it, bottle and ſtop it well, Thus it may 


ep for ten years, and upwards. 


IV. To 
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IV. To make a Roſſoſis which may ſerve as @ fiundati 
to other liquors. 

Put three quarts of brandy, and one of water, in 3 
gazed earthen pot. Place this pot on a charcoal fire, 
adding a cruſt of bread and one ounce of aniſe-ſeed, and 
cover it till it boils. Then uncover it, and let it boi] 
five minutes, and put in one pound of ſugar, or more 
if you chuſe, Now beat the white of an egg with a 
little of your liquor, take the pot off from the fire, and 
throw in the white of an egg. Let this reſt thus for 
three days. 

V. To make Amborſy. 

In the above preſcribed Ro/olis water add three or 
four grains of paradiſe ; as much cochineal pulveriſed; 
one clove ; a little cinnamon and mace ; fix grains of 
coriander, and the quarter part of a lemon, 


VI. For the near. 
Add to the above Ręſelit one quarter of an orange 
Pounded ; ſome orange flowers, and the upper pellicula 
of en orange pounded in a mortar with lump ſugar in 


powder, and diluted with the fundamental Re/6/is water 
above deſcribed, \ 


VII. 4 common Roſſolis. 

Inſtead of one pound of ſugar, put only half-a-pound, 
and as much of honey,—'Fo muſk it, put about fifteen 
grairs of muſk, and as much of ambergriſe in powder, 
and pounded with ſugar, and mix it in the liquor. 


VIII. Another Roſſolis. 

1. Take one pound and a half of the fineſt white 
bread. quite hot at coming out of the oven, and pu: !! 
in a retort, with half an ounce of cloves bruiſed; green 
aniſe- ſeed and coriander, one ounce of each; a quart 
of good red wine, as much cow-milk ; then lute well the 
receiver, and all the joints, with arched paper. Let it 
dry for twenty-four hours, then diſtil the liquor by the 
heat of a ba/neum mariæ, and keep it. | f 

2. Make next aſyrup, with brandy or ſpirit of wine, 
which burn over lump ſugar pulveriſed in an earthen 
diſh or pan, ſtirring always with a ſpoon, till the flame 
has ſubſided. Then mix one drachm of ambergriſe 
with an equal quantity of ſugar ; and, having _— 
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iſed the whole, put it in a ſmall matraſs ; pour over it 
one ounce of ſpirit of wine, and put all to digeſt for 
twenty-four hours on a balneum mariæ. There will 
then reſult a diſſolution which will congeal again in 
the cold. | | 

3. To form your Ro/6/is, mix with your firſt compo- 
ſition, the above-mentioned ſyrup of brandy, and the 
eſſence of amber.[f you want the Reſlis to be 
ſtronger, add ſome more ſpirit of wine to it, till it is as 
you deſire to have it. 


IX. Another way. 

Boil your ſyrup to conſiſtence after the common me- 
thod. When done, add as much ſpirit of wine as you 
think proper, as well as of the above-mentioned eſſence 
of amber, or any other ſort you pleaſe to prefer ; and 
you will have as good Raſſlis as that which comes from 
Turin. 

X. To make Fau de Franchipane. 

Put half a pound of ſugar in one quart of water; 
add a quarter of a pound of jeſſamine flowers, which 
infuſe for ſome time. When you find the liquor has 
acquired a ſufficient degree of fragrancy, ſtrain it 


through a jelly-bag, and add a few drops of eflential oil - 
of ambergriſe. 


XI. Orangesflower water made inſtantly. 
Put one handful of orange flowers in a quart of wa- 
ter, with a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Then beat the 
liquor by pouring it from one veſſel into another, till 


the water has acquired what degree of fragrancy you 
want it to have. 


XII. Muſcadine roſe-water. 
Put two handfuls of muſcadine roſes in one quart of 


water, with one quarter of a pound of ſugar. For the 
reſt proceed as above. 


XIII. To make raſpberry, frawberry, cherry, or other 
uch waters. 2 
1. Take the ripeſt raſpberries, ſtrain them through 
a linen cloth to expreſs all the juice out of them. Pet 
this in a glaſs bottle uncorked, and fer it in the ſun, in 
a flove, or before the fire, till cleared down. Then 
P 2 decant 


_ 
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* and cool it in ice as before mentioned. 
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decant it gently into another bottle, without diſturbin 
the faces which are at the bottom. | 

2. To half a pint of this juice, put a quart of com« 
mon water, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, Beat 
all together, by pouring backwards and forwards from 
one veſſel into another, ſtrain it through a linen cloth, 
and ſet it to cool in a pail of ice. It is a fine cooling 
draught in the ſuminer. 


3. Strawberries, cherries, &c, are done in the ſame 
manner. | 


XIV. Lemonade water at a cheap rate. 
Diſtolve half a pound of ſug ar in a quart of water; 
raſp over it the yellow part of one, two, or three lemons, 
2s voulixe, and mix a few drops of eſſential oil of ful. 
phur in the liquor. Then cut three or four ſlices of le- 
mon in the bowl, when you put the liquor is it. 


XV. Apricot water. 

Toke a dozen of apricots very ripe. Peel and ſtone 
them. Boil a quert of water, then take it off from the 
fire and throw in your apricots, Half an hour after 
pat in quarter of a pound of lamp ſugar, which being 
diſſolved, ſtrain all through a cloth, and put it to cool 
in ice as the others, 


XVI. To make exceeding good lemonade, 
On a quart of water put the juice,of three lemons, or 
two only if they be very juicy. Add ſeven or eight 
zeſlis of thera befides with one quarter of a pound 
of ſug.ir. When the ſupar is deſolved, ſtrain the liquor, 


XVII. To make orangeade the ſume way. 
You proceed with your oranges as with the lemons. 
If theſe be good, but little juicy, you maſt ſqueez? 
three or four oranges, wich the addition of eight or ten 


2 ts. [f you love odour, you may add ſome muſk 
and prepared amber. | 


XVII. To make Eau de Verjus“. 
put on a quart of water three quarters of a pound 


of Verjus in grapes picked out from the ſtalks. Squeeze 
| it 


— 
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* A ſort of ſour grape uſed in France 33 a fine acid in ſauces 
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it firſt in a marble or wooden mortar, without pound- 
ing it. for fear the ſtones ſhould give it a bitter taſte, 
Atter having put fruit, juice, and all in the water, 
handle it in the water, then ſtrain it to purge it from 
the coarſeſt grounds; add about nve ounces of ſugar 
to the trained liquor, or more if wanted, according to 
the furneſs of the fruit. As ſoon as the ſugar is diſ- 
ſolved, paſs and repaſs it through the jelly- bag to clari- 
fy it: then cool it in ice, as uſual, for drinking. 


XIX. To make orgeat-water. 

Take one ounce of melon ſeed, with three ſweet and 
three bitter almonds. Pound all together in a marble 
mortar, adding a few drops of water to it while you 
pound, to prevent its turning into oil. Make all into 
a paſte with the peſtle in the mortaz, then add a quar- 
ter of a pound of fine Wie lump ſugar in powder, 
which mix with the paſte. D: ute this in a quart of 
water, and after having mixed it well, ſtrain it through 
a flannel. Squeeze well the grounds in it till qaite 
dry, andin the liquor add ſeven or eight drops of ef- 
ſeniial cil of orange; and, if you like it, a quarter of a 
pint of milk pure as from the cow. Put this to cool 
in ice, and ſhake the phial when you ſerve it in a glaſs 
to drink. 

XX. Other waters. 
The pigeon, the piſtachio, and the Spaniſh nut wa- 
ters, are made in the very ſame manner; the milk and 
almonds of either forts, being only excepted. 


XXI. To make @ cooling cinnamon water. 

Boil one quart of water in a glaſs veſſel! before the 
fire, Then take it off and put in two or three cloves, 
and about half an ounce of whole cinnamon. Stop 
well the bottle ; and, when the water is cold, put half 
a pint only of it in two quarts of water with ſupar to 
your palate, a quarter of a pound is generally the pro- 
per quantity, When done, cool it, as uſual, in ice before 
lerving. | | 

XXII. To make coriander water. 

Take a handful of coriander, which ſhell, and put in 
2 quart of water half cooled again, after having boiled, 
Add one quarter of a pound of ſugar, and, when the 


water 
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water has acquired a ſufficient degree of taſte, rain, 
cool, and ſerve it as uſual. 
XXIII. Aniſe-ſeed water. 
The aniſe - ſecd water is made ia the very ſame man. 
ner as the coriander water, 


XXIV. Citron water. 

Take a citron, which ſtrip of its peel, and cut in flices 
croſs-way. Put theſe ſlices in a quart of water, with 
a quarter of a pound of ſugur. Beat well this water 
by pouring it backwards aud forwards from one veſſel 
into another, and when it has a ſufficient taſte of tie 
Citron, flrain it, Oc. 

XXV. Cinnamon water, 

Bruiſe one pound of the fineſt cinnamon, and put it 
to infuſe for twenty-four-hours in four pounds of ci- 
ſtilled roſe-water, with half a pound or a pint of white 
wine, which put all together during that time in a glaſ 
matraſs on warm aſhes, and ſtop well the veſſel, ſo that 
it ſhould breath no air. At the end of twenty-four 
hours increaſe the fire ſo as to procure a diſtillation, by 
putting the matraſs in the ba/neum marie, and keep 
this liquor in bottles well ſtopped. 


XXVI. To make cedrat water. 

Have a dozen of fine lemons, which ſplit into two 
parts. Take out all the kernels, and keep nothing but 
the pulp wherein the juice is contained. Put them ina 
new glazed earthen pan. Boil one pound of ſugar to 
the p/ume degree, then pour it in the pot over the le- 
mons. Set this on a good charco:! fire, and boil it 
again till the ſugar comes to the pearl degree, aud then 
bottle it. 

XXVII. To make cedrat another way, 

1. Squeeze the juice out of thirteen lemons, which 
Krain through a cloth, and put them afide.—Then put 
two quarts and a half of water in a pan. Ina piece of 
linen put three other lemons parted into quarters, which 
tie and ſuſpend in the water, then boil them till the wa- 
ter has entirely extracted the taſte of the lemons, and 
take them out. | 

2. In this water, thus prepared, put four pounds of 

ſugar, and make a ſyrup, which clarify according . ray 
* 5 
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with the white of an egg. When done, put in this ſyrup 
the juice of your thirteen lemons, and boil all together 
again to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup to the pear! degree, 
then bottle it. 

3. When you want to uſe it, put four or five ounces 
of ſugar in a quart of water and train it through a jelly 
bag, then put in a table ſpoonful or more of your ſyrup, 
beat, cool, and drink it. | 


XXVIII. Juni per- auater. 

put two pounds of juniper-berries with two quarts 
of brandy in a ftone bottle, which ſtop well, and place 
on hot aſhes to infuſe for twenty-four hours. Strain 
the liquor, and add one pound of ſugar, half an ounce 
of cinnamon, as much cloves, a preſerved half-peel of a 
whole lemon, and two pugils of aniſe-ſeed, Theſe be- 
ing put in the bottle, ſtop it well, and place it at two or 
three different times in a baker's oven, after the bread 
is out, and when you may bear your hand flat in it 
without burning, | 


XXIX. To make good hydromel ; otherwiſe, metheglin. 

Take honey and water equal quantities in weight. 
Boil them together and ſkim the honey. When done 
ſafficienily you may know by putting an egg in, which 
muſt ſwim on the top. Pour then the liquor in a caſk 
wherein there has been ſpirit of wine or good brandy 
well ſoaked with either, and till wet with the ſpirit, 
2nd add two or three grains of ambergriſe. Stop well 
the caſk, and ſet it in the ſun during the dog-days. 
Wpen it begins to ferment, unſtop the caſk to let the 
um out, which ariſes like that of new wine. Obſerve, 
cy2ring all that time not to ſtir the caſc. When the firſt 
\\r2 of the ſermentation has ſubſided, ſtop the caſł again, 
8 1 is fit for keeping. 

Utes 


make uſe of the top of a baker's oven, a ſtove, or a 


hot houſe, | 
XXX. To make Eau d'Ange, 


1. Take half a pound of the beſt cinnamon, and fif- 


teen cloves, which pound into powder and put into a 
quart of water, with a nut-ſhell full of aniſe-ſeed and 


infuſe for twenty-four hours, then boil on a charcoal 
fre, and ſtrain. 2, If 


nſtead of the ſun, you may, in other ſeaſons, 
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_ 2. If you want to make it any; you may, after 
it is cold, put what quantity you like of brandy, with a 
Proportionable quantity of ſugar, 


XXXI. Another Eau d' Ange. 

Put a quart of roſe-water in a glaſs bottle with three 
ounces of benjamin, and half an ounce of ſtorax in pow. 
der, which incorporate all together for four or five hours 
on a ſlow fire. acai the liquor by inclination, and 
add to this colatura ſix grains of muſk, and as many of 
grey amber. 5 


XXXII. Another Eau d' Ange. 

1. Take three pounds of Roſe water, three of orange, 
and two of melilot- flowers; four ounces of benjamin, 
and two of ſtorax; aloes, and /antalum-citrinum, one 
drachm of each; cinnamon and cloves, of each one; 
the bulk ofa bean of calamus aromatica, with four grains 
of muſk. Bruiſe coarſely what may be ſuſceptible of the 
mortar, and then put all the drugs together in a var- 
niſhed earthen pan, which ſet on a gentle fire to boil 
moderately to the evaporation of one third. Then 
ſtrain it clear, | 

2. With the grounds you may make lozenges, with 
a little gum adragant to compact them.—This ground 
is uſed alio in e, muſk vinegar. 


XXXIII. A light and delicate Roſſolis, known under the 
| denomination of Populo. 

1. Boil three quarts of water, then let them cool a- 
gain, Add one quart of ſpirit of wine, one of clarified 
ſugar, half a glaſs of eſſential oil of cinnamon, and a 
very little of muſk and ambergriſe. 

2. Obſerve the ſugar ſhould not be boiled too much 
in clarifying, for fear it ſhould cryſtalize when in the 
Rofſolis, and cauſe clouds in it. Obſerve alſo to boil 
the water firſt, as preſcribed before uſing it, to prevent 
the corrupting of the liquor; which would infallibly be 
the caſe were you to imploy it unboiled. 


XXXIV. Angelic water. : 
1. Take half an ounce of Angelica, as much cinna- 
mon, a quarter part of cloves, the ſame quantity of 


mace, of coriander, and of green aniſe· ſeed, with half 


an 
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an ounce of cedar wood. Bruiſe all theſe ingredients 
in a mortar, and ſet them to infuſe for twelve hours, 
with two quarts of genuine brandy, in a matraſs or re- 
tort. Then diſtill the liquor by the balzeum marie. 

2. Two or three ounces only of this efſeatial- ſpirit 
in two quarts of brandy, with the addition of a ver 
ſmall quantity of muſk and ambergriſe, will make a 
very agreeable liquor. 


XXXV. The preparation of muſt and amber, to have it 
ready when wanted to put in cordials, 

Put in a mortar and pulveriſe four grains of amber, 
two of mulk, and tuo ounces of ſugar. Wrap this 
powder up in a paper, and cover it over with ſeveral 
others. — With this powder you may perfume ſuch cor- 
dials as require it.— The doſc is a pugil, which taken 
with the point of a knife, you ſhake lightly in it. Vou 
may however increaſe or diminiſh this doſe, according 
to your liking. 


XXXVI. To make Eau- de- Cete. 

To three quarts of boiled water, cooled again, put a 
pill of eſſential ſpirit of aniſe-ſeed mixed into three pints 
of ſpirit of wine. Add one pint, or thereabouts, of 
clarified ſugar. If you want your liquor to be ſtronger, 
you need only to increaſe, at will, the quantity of the 
ipirit of wine, 


XXXViI. To make the compounded Fau-clairette, 
Take fix pounds of the belt and fineſt Kentiſh cherries 
very ripe, ſound and without ſpots; two of raſpberry ; 

and the ſame quantity of red currants, alſo very ri 
and found, and without ſtalks. Maſh the whole in a 
ſieve over a pan. To every one quart of that juice put 
one of brandy, with three quarters of a pound of ſagar, 
ſeven or eight cloves, as many grains of white pepper, 
a few leaves of mace, and a pugil of coriander, the 
whole coarſly bruiſe in a mortar.—Infuſe all theſe to- 
gether, well ſtopped, for two or three days, ſhaking it 
now and then, to accelerate the diſſolution of the ſugar. 
Then ſtrain the liquor, firſt through the jelly-bag, next 
filter it through the paper, and bottle it to keep for uſe, 

XXXIX. The 
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XXXVIII. The cinnamon water. 

In three quarts of 02<2 boiled, and then cooled again, 
water. put half a piat cf eſſential ſpirit of ein ramon, 
di 1:4 like tnat of aniſe-ſeed. Add three pirts of 
i it of wine, ard one of ciarified ſugar. Strain all 
through the jeliy-bag, Wc. Oc. 


XXXIX. To make a ſtreng aniſe-ſeed water, or animated 
randy. 

Put half a pint of eſſential ſpirit of aniſe-ſeed, into 
three quarts of the beſt genuine brandy, with one of 
boiled water.— If you want it ſweet, add one pint of 
clarined ſugar, Strain all through the jelly- bag, etc. etc. 


XL. To make white ratafia, called otheraviſe Eau- de- 
Noiau, or kernel awater. 

Pound three quarters of a pound of cherry, or half a 
pound of apricot, ſtones, or both together if you will; 
which put altogether, wood and kernals, or almonds, in 
a ſtone pitcher, with twelve quarts of brandy. Add one 
drachm of cinnamon, a dozen of cloves, two pugils of 
coriander, and three pounds and a half of ſugar. Let 
all theſe infuſe together a reaſonable time. When ſuf- 
ficiently taſty, and ready to ſtrain, add four quarts of wa- 
ter that has been boiled and is cool again. Then run 
it through the jelly-bag, and next through the filtering 
paper ; bottle and ſtop it to keep for uſe. 


XLI. To make good Hypocras, both the red and whilt 
ort. 2 

1. Take two quarts, 2 or leſs, as you like, of the 
beſt wine, whether red or white. Put in one pound of 
the beſt double refined lump ſugar, two juicy lemons, 
ſeven or eight zeſts of Seville orange, with the juice 
ſqueezed out of another of the ſame ſort. Add half a 
drachm of cinnamon bruiſed in a mortar, four cloves 


broken into two parts, one or two leaves of mace, five 


or fix grains of white pepper bruiſed. half of a cafficum's 


pod, and one ounce of coriander bruiſed, half a pint of 


genuine cow milk, half a golden pippin, or a whole one, 
peeled and cut in ſlices, No 

2. Stir well theſe ingredients together in your wine, 

and let it reſt a reaſonable time, no leſs at leaſt than 
twenty-four 
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twenty-four hours. Then obtain the liquor through the 
fannel bag, repeating the ſame till it comes clear. 

3. If you want to perfume that Hypocras, you muſt 
put in the bag when you run it, a little pugil of muſk 
and amber powder prepared, as mentioned in this chap- 
ter, Art. xxxv. This Hypocras may keep for a twelve- 
month without ſpoiling. 


XLII. Tomake good Roſſolis. 


Diſſolve one pound and a quarter vf ſugar, in half a 


pint of ſpirit of wine. Boilit'one bubble or two only, 
to give an opportunity of ſkimming it. When done, 
put it in a large glaſs bottle, with three pints of good 
white wine, and a gilloforange- flower water. Muſk and 
amber it as uſual, and at your hiking. 


XLIII. 4a efence of Hypocras, to make this liguor in- 
ftantly, and at will. | 

1. Pat in a pint bottle one ounce of cinnamon; 2 
little more than half an ounce of cloves ; and, on the 
roint of a knife, a little muſk and amber, prepared as 
in Art, xxxv. Fill it half-way with ſpirit of wine, or 
de belt brandy ; then ſtop it ſo that nothing can eva- 
rorate. Set all to intuſe for ſeven or eight days on 
warm aſhes. And, when it ſhall have waſted two thirds, 
or thereabouts, preſerve carefully what ſhall remain, 

2. Wren you want to make Hypocras inſtantly, melt 
h:1t-a-pound of lump ſugar in a quart of good wine; 
and, when perfectly diflolved, let fall one drop or two 
of the above prepared eſſence, in a clean glaſs decanter, 
in which pour directly the wine with the ſugar diſ- 
loived in it, then run it through the flanne] bag. 


Lottle it again, or drink it; the Hypocras will be found 


good. 


| XLIV. An exceeding good Ratafia. 
8 On a quart of good brandy, put half a pint of cherry 
je, as much of currants, and the ſame of raſpberries. 
Ald a few cloves, a pugil of white pepper in grain, wo 
of green coriander, and a flick or two of cinnamon. 
Then pound the ſtones of the cherries, and put them in, 
wood and all together. Add a few kernels of apricots, 
thirty or foity are ſufficient, Stop well the pitcher, 
Which 
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which muſt be a new one, after all theſe ingredients are 
in, and let the whole infuſe a couple of months in the 
ſhade, ſhaking twice or thrice during that ſpace of time, 
at the end of which you run the liquor through the flan- 
nel bag, and next through the filtering paper, then bot- 
tle and ſtop it well for uſe. 

Note. In increaſing in due proportion the quantity of 
the brandy, and the doſes of each of the ingredients pre. 
ſcribed, you may make what quantity you like of this 
Ratafia. 


XLV. Ar efence of ambergriſe. 


Pound one drachm of ambergriſe, and put it on 2 


pint of good ſpirit of wine, in a thick and green plaſs 
bottle. Add to it half a drachm of moſk in bladder, 
cut very ſmall. Set this bottle in the full South & 1, on 
gravel, during the dog-days, taking it off every night, 
and during rainy weather. Stir and ſhake well the bot- 
tle, and 1ts contents, two or three times a-day, when the 
ſan ſtrikes on the bottle, that the amber may difuſe in 
the liquor. One month after, take off the bottle from 
its expoſition, and the eflence is made. — Decant, bottle, 
and ſtop it for uſe. 


XLVI. Another, and ſhorter way of making the ſame, 


Put two grains of ambergriſe, and three of mulk, in 


matraſs with one pill and a half of good brandy. Stop 


the matrals well, and put it in digeſtion in a Balnes na- 
ri, for two or three days. Strain it through a piece of 
flannel, and bottle it to keep for uſe. 


XLVII. 4 felling water. ; 

1. Put in any quantity of brandy, benjamin, and 
ſtorax calamite, equal parts; a little cloves and mace, 
coarſely bruiſed. Set this a-digeſting for five or i 
days on warm aſhes. Whien the liquor is tinged of a 
fine red, decant it gently from the reſidue in a gla6 
bottle, and throw in a few grains of muſk, before op- 
ping it. : 

2. Three drops of this ſmelling water in a common 
glaſs tumbler of water, give it a very agreeable fra- 

rance. 

3- With the ground, or reſidue, you may make 10- 
zenges, in adding a little gum-adragant to bind them. 

| XLVIII. 4 
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XLVIII. A receipt to compoſe one pint of Roſſolis, with 


«which you can make forty. 

1. Take two ounces of galanga ; half a one of cinna- 
mon; as much cloves ; one of coriander; a penny- 
worth of green aniſe-ſeed ; half an ounce of ginger 3 
two drachms of mace, and two of Florentine orrice. 
Brurfe all, and put it to infuſe with three pints of the 
belt brandy, in a matraſs with a long neck. Adapt it 
to the receiver, and Inte well all the joints, both of the 
receiver, and the bolt-head, with paper and ſtarch, 

2. Twelve hours after it has been a-digeſting, diſtil 
the liquor by the heat of a very gentle balneum mariæ, 
ti! you have got about one quart of diſtilled ſpirit. 
Then unlute the receiver and keep the liquor. 

. You may adapt another receiver, or the ſame a- 
elo, after being emptied, Inte it, and continve to diſtil 
-: before, But what will come will be infinitely weake 
er, thongb perhaps not altogether very indiff-rent, 

XLIX. To make @ Roſlolis after that of Turin. 

T:ke fix quarts of water, which boil alone, one mi- 
rute or two; then put in four pounds of fine lump ſu- 
tar, waich Kim and clarify with the white of an egg 
beaten up with a littie cold water, Boil afterwards 
tnat ſyrup to the waſting of a third, then ſtrain through 
e .lannel bag; and, when cold, put in one gill only 
ct the above Reſolis, preſcribed in Art. xlix. and of the 
Jin diſtillation. Add to it beſides-a pint of ſpirit of 
wine Gr, for want of it, of the beſt genuire French 
braocy, in which you ſhall have put a cruit ot bread 
Farm, to take off a certain bitter taſte. Aſter all this, 
peri ume the liquor with a few drops of eſſence of muſk 
and amber. 

e., A pint of the ſecond diſtillation is no more than 
halt a pint of the f. | 


I. H;zv to make Sharbat, a Perſſan ſpecies of punch. 
There are various ways of making Sharbat.—Some 
make punch here with rum only, others with brandy ; 
others again with arrack, and others with ſhrub. Some 
will nave it mixed wita two of theſe ſpirits, and others 
wil make it with white wine. There are ſome who 
Pu acids, others do not; and, among the _— 8 

chule 
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chuſe tartar only, others lemons, and others Sewilh 
oranges; ſome again ſqueeze a little of each of the 
two laſt tart fruits together in the ſame bowl of punch, 

It is the ſame with reſpe& to ſharbat, the famous 
Perſian Erink, They make it with the various ſyrups 
extracted from all the odoriferous flowers: and the 
doſe is, one part of ſuch a ſyrup to ten parts of any ſpi- 
rituous liquor.—Or again, they make a weak Reſplis, 
with the zeſts of oranges and lemons boiled together in 
water with ſugar.—Some, in ſhort, will make it with 
ine cſential ſpirit of muſk and amber only, put in boil. 
ing water with ſugar, juſt as we do our punch. 

LI. Az exceeding fine efence of Hy pocras. 

1. Take fix ounces of cinnamon; two of /antalun- 
citrinum; one of galanga; one of cloves; two drachmy 
of white pepper; one ounce of grains of paradiſe. Or, 
if you would not have it ſo ſtrong, put with the cinna- 
ron and /antalum one ounce only of white d4ifamun, 
and four whole grains of long- pepper. Pound well all 
together, and ſet it to infuſe for five or ſix days in a 
matraſs, along with half a pint of ſpirit of wine, on 
warm aſhes, Decant it next gently without diſturbing 
the grounds, which put in linen and ſqueeze it, to get 
out all the liquor, which put again in the matraſs, with 
twenty grains of ambergriſe, and fix of muſk. Stop 
well the veſſel, and ſet it in a cool place for five or fx 
days more; then mix both liquors together, and filter 
them. | 

2. When you want to make Hypocras, diſſolve half 
a-pound of fine lump ſugar, in a quart of white Lifbon, 
orred claret, and let fall fifteen or ſixteen drops of the 
above eſſence in it, then ſhake all well together, and 
you will have a moſt admirable liquor. To render it 
ſtill more agreeable, you may ſtrain it through a flannel 
bag. at the bottom of which you ſhall have put ſom? 
pounded almonds. 


LII. To make Vin-des-Dieux. 

Peel two large lemons, and cut them in ſlices; do 
the ſame with two large golden pippins. Put all 2- 
ſoaking io a pan witha pint of good Burgundy, thre? 
quarters of a pound of lump ſugar in powder, * 
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and half a gill of orange-flower water. Cover the pan, 


and keep it thus for two or three hours, then ſtrain 
the liquor through the flannel bag. You may muſk 
and amber it, like the Hpoeras, if you will. 

LIII. Burnt wine. 

Put a quart of good Burgundy in an open pan, with 
one pound of ſugar, two leaves of mace, a little long- 
pepper, a dozen of cloves, two or three tops of roſe- 
mary branches, and two bay-leaves. Place that in the 
middle of a wheel-fire of blaſting charcoal. When the 
wine begins to be hot, ſet the fire to it with a bit of pa- 
rer, and thus let it kindle and blaze till it goes out of 
nſe!f, This wine is drank quite hot, and it is an ad- 
mirable drink, eſpecially when the weather is very cold. 


LIV. To imitate muſcat wine. 

In a caſt of new white-wine, (that is to ſay, before 
it has worked) introduce, by the bung-hole, five or fix 
tops of eider-flowers dried up. Let theſe flowers hang 
by a ſtring, and eight or ten days after take them out 
again, You will obtzin a wine which will not differ 
from muicat. 

LV. Eau-clairette imple. 

Infuſe for twenty-four hours three ounces of cin- 
namon bruiſed in three pints of brandy. Strain it af- 
terwards through a clean cloth, and add two ounces 
of good lump ſugar, with a pint of roſe water. Stop 
well the bottle and keep it for uſe. 


LVI. A violet water. 
Infuſe ſome violets in cold brandy. When theſe - 
have loſt their colour, take them out, and put in new 
ones. Repeat this till you are ſatisfied with your tinc- 
ture, When you take the violets out, you mult preſs 
them gently ; then ſweeten that brandy according to 
diſccetion ; and, if you chuſe you may add again a little 
orange- flowers for the ſake of the odour. a 


L VII. To make a clear and white Hypocras. 

To every one pint of claret, add eight ounces of 
ſugar, and nine, if it be white wine ; half a lemon, four 
cloves, a little cinnamon, which ſhould be double the ' 
quantity of cloves; three grains of pepper; four of co- 
. | riander; 
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riander; a little bit of ginger ; and eight almonds cut 
in bits.—-Let the whole be bruiſed and put into a pan, 
with the wine poured over it; ftir, infuſe one hour, 
and {train through the flannel bag. 


LVIII. For the white Hypocras. 

To make the white Hypocras, three pints of white 
wire; one pound and a half of ſugar ; one ounce of 
cinnamon; twenty-three leaves of mace ; two prairs 
of whole pepper ; with two lemons cut in flices. Then, 
when you firein the liquor through the flannel bag, fix 
a grain of muſk in the pucked end of it, 


LIK. To make the true Eau de-Noiau. 

Pound one pound of apricots' kernels, without 
reducing them into oil. Then bruiſe another pound 
of cherry-ſtones, Wood and kernels all together. Put 
al in a pitcher of five or fix gallons, in which you 
put only three and a half. or four gallons of the bet 
brandy, and two of water; five pounds of ſugar; and 
to every oe quart of 1:quor add two grains of white 
pepper, and eight crachms of cinnamoo boch bruiſed. 
Let all ir fuſe forty eight hours, and then ſtrain the 
liquor through the flannel bag. 

LX. To make Eau-de-Ferouillette, ſuch as it comes from 
the Iſie of Retz. 

T:ke one pound of Florence fennel, the greeneſt and 
the neweſt you can find, Put it in an alembick wich 
one ounce of good liquorice-root, three quarts of 
brandy, and two of white wine. Diſtil by the ſand- 
barb, wo quarts of good effence, which you mult 


t.ke away as foon as the white fumes begin to riſe, be- 


cauic they would undoubtedly hurt the liquor by whi- 
teningy it. 

2. To every ene quart of this eſſænee, perfectly clear 
an0 iro parent, add fix of genuine brandy, and one of 
Wipe, with one of boiled water that has been 
coy ed again, in which laſt, juſt before mixing it with 
the ower liguors, you muſt introduce one quart allo 
of claritied ſugar, or ſyrup. 
lake this mixture in a large and wide glazed 
van; and, when the doſes are thus nm, 

er, 
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ther, taſte the liquor, that you may judge whether or 
not all are right, and be 1n time to add either ſome 
more eflence of fennel, or ſyrup of ſugar, or brandy, 
5. If it taſte bitter or rather tart, you may correct 
that defect by the addition of a little more cold water 
which had boiled. 

4. After this, bruiſe half- a- pound of ſweet almonds, 
which put in another pan, with five or fix quarts of 
crude water, and boil well with it, then ſtrain through 
s flannel bag, in order to ſeaſon it as it were, by 
preparing and greaſing it. When, therefore, the 
bag begins to run clear, and all which was in it is 
al moſt gone, ſo that it only drops, change the pan un- 
der it, put another clean one, and pour your prepara- 
tion, ſuch as mentioned in the above n. 3. in the bag, 
over the ground of almonds which was left in.— Should 
this proceſs ſeem too troubleſome to you, you may at 
once mix the half pound of bruiſed almonds in your li- 
quor, and then throw it in the flannel bag, ſtraining, 
and re-ſtraining it over and over again in that ſame 
bag, till at laſt it runs clear; to aſſiſt it even in which, 
you may add half a pint of pure and genuine cow 
milk. But in obſerving the firſt preſcription, there re- 
ſult lels lye at the bottom of the veſſel in which you 
keep it for uſe. 

5. When you run it for the laſt time, which cannot 
be before it runs quite clear, obſerve to put a funnel 
on the mouth of the pitcher or bottle which receives it 
and overit a crape in order to retain the ſpirits which 
might evaporate. 

6. You may amber afterwards the liquor, with a little 
powder of muſk and amber, prepared as mentioned 
in Art. xxxvi. of this chapter. This liquor is of a ſu- 
perior delicacy. 


LXI. To make an hypocras with water, 

Take half a pint of white wine, and fix times as 
much water which had boiled ; add the juice of two 
lemons, and five or ſix quarters; the juice of a Sevil 
orange, twenty-ſour grains of cinnamon ; two or three 
cloves, one leaf of mace ;z one pugil, or two, of bruiſed 
wriander ; four grains of whole pepper bruiſed ; one 

quarter 
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quarter of a pound of golden pippins cut in ſlices; 
half a pound of ſugar; half of a Portugal orange with 
a few zeſts, and a quarter of a pint of milk, Mix 
all well; and, two hours after the infuſion, ſtrain it 
through a flannel bag, and perfume it with a little pre. 
pared powder of muſk and amber. Some, however, 
who do not like amber, content themſelves with increa- 
ſing only the doſe of cinnamon. 


LXII. Of the various liquors with which Hypocras may 
be made. 

You can make hypocras with either of the following 
liquors; wiz. Spaniſh wine; Muſcat, Rhyne-wine, 
Hermitage, Champaign, Cc. adding to any of theſe 
wines the ſame proportion of ingredients as above pre- 
ſcribed ; and clarifying well afterwards by means of 
filte ration. 

LXIII. A reſolis, Turin faſhion. 

In three quarters of a pint of orange- flower-water 
put to infuſe a little ſtorax, a little muſk, a little am- 
ber. Twenty-four hours after theſe ingredients have 
been put together, ſet them a-boiling for half a quarter 
of an hour on the fire, then ſtrain it through a cloth. 
Add next a pint of genuine French brandy. Should 
any tartneſs be prevailing, add ſome honey or ſugar. 
according to diſcretion. But, if you chuſe to have it 
ſtronger, then you may add ſpirit of wine til! the taſte 
is come to the degree of ſtrength you would have it. 

LXIV. An admirable oil of ſugar. 8 

Rinſe a matraſs with vinegar, then put in it ſome 
dry powder ſugar, or lump ſugar pulveriſed. Keep 
that matraſs on hot aſhes, turning and whirling it 
round and flat ways, by means of the neck of the 
matraſs which you hold in your hands with a cloth, 
and ſtop it not. The effect is ſuch : the heat occaſions 
the vapours to riſe about the matraſs; which by turn- 
ing and whirling it as afore-mentioned, makes the 
ſugar which is 1n it re-ſoak and imbibe them again. 
This operation diſſolves the ſugar, and reduces it into 
a ſort of oil. | 
LXV. Another oil of ſugar, without the aſſiſtance of fire. 

Take a lemon, which hollow and carve out 185 
taking 
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taking out all the pulp as ſcilfully as poſſible. Then 
fill it up with ſugar-candy in powder, and ſuſpend it 
in a very damp cellar, with a baſon under it. There 
will drop an exceeding good oil, which is endowed 
with the moſt admirable qualities for conſumptive 
people, or them who are affected with a difficulty of 
breathing. 

Note. A little of that oil in liquors gives to any one 
of them, to which it is added, a very fine flavour. 


LXVI. An admirable eſſence of red ſugar, 

1. Palveriſe five pounds of the beſt double-refined, 
or royal, ſugar; which, when done, put along with 
eight ounces of brandy in a large matraſs, over a ſand 
bath. Diſtil ſome part of this firſt, on a ſlow fire to 
void burning the ſugar. Re- put the diſtilled liquor 
crer the ſugar again in the matraſs. Continue to diſ- 
til and pour the liquor again in the matraſs over the 
ſugar till the ſugar becomes red, which will happen at 
the ſeventh or eighth iteration of diſtillation, 

2. Now diſtil out all the brandy, and on the re- 
maining ſugar pour common water, which diſtil alſo, 
then add ſome more, continuing ſo to do, till you have 
drawn out all the tincture of the red ſugar. 

3. Take next all theſe red waters, and run them 
through the filtering paper, then diſtil the phlegm on 
a gentle fire to ficcity (or dryneſs). Put again this 
diſtilled phlegm on the refidue, which place all together 
in a cold cellar. You will find ſome red cryſtals which 
pick up, and when dry pulveriſe ; then pour brandy 
over to diſſolve that powder. Thus you will have an 
admirable quinteſſence of ſugar, which has the virtue 
of preſerving the radical moiſtneſs of the inſide, and 
our health, 

Nele. If you mix a little quantity of this precious 
guinteflence in any liquor or cordial, it is a very fine 
addition to it. 

LXVII. Another oil of ſugar, exceſſively good. 

Cut off the end of a large lemon, of which ſqueeze 
out the juice; then fill it with fine ſugar, and apply to 
it again the cut-off piece, Putitina cleanylazed pip- 
kin, which place over a fire of charcoal. The ſugar 

having 
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having thus boiled one quarter of an hour only, put it 
ina bottle ; it never will congeal, and that oil is pood 
for the ſtomach, colds, catarrhs, c. The odour and 
taſte, are both exceſſively agreeable. The doſe is one 
table ſpoonful at a time. 


LXVIII. How to extra the efjential oil from any flower, 
Take any flowers you like, which ſtratify with com- 


mon ſea ſalt in a clean earthen glazed pot. When thug 


fi led to the top, cover it well, and carry it to the cellar, 
Forty days afterwards put a crape over a pan, and emp- 


ty all on it to ſtrain the eſſence from the flowers by 


preſſure. Bottle that eſſence and expoſe it for four or 
five weeks in the ſun, and dew of the evening, to purify, 
One fingle drop of that eflence is enough to ſcent a whole 
quart of liquor. 


LXIX. Ehence ef amine, roſes and other flowers, 

i. Fake rotes of a good colour and freſh gathered. 
Pick all ine leaves, which expand in the ſhade on paper. 
For two ur three days, Curing which you are to leave 
than there, aſpeiſe them once or twice a day, moroing 
and vening, with roſe-water ſtirring them each time, 
that the roſe-water may imbibe and penetrate the bet- 
ter the leaves of theſe flowers. 

2. When this has been performed, put them in 2 
glaſs, or varniſhed veſſel, which flop as perfectly as you 
can, and place in the corner of a ſtable plunged in the 
hoteſt horſe-dung, which renew three times, that is, 
every five days. A fortnight after this, place the veſ- 
fel in a balneo marie adaniing a bolt-head to it and 4 
receiver, and Jute all well. Diſtil the water, on which 
you will obſerve the eſſence ſwimming. This you 


muſt divide by means of a wick, or filtering paper. 


Put the eſſence in a glaſs phial well ſtopped. 
LXX. To draw an oil from jeſjamine, or any othir 


| erz. : 

Soak ſome ſweet almonds in cold water, which re- 
new ten times in the ſpace of two days; at the end of 
which, peel them and make one bed at the bottom of 
a veſſel; next to this bed, make another of flowers, 
and thus continue to make frat ſuper rata with your 

- almonds 
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almonds and flowers, till the pot is full. Renew and 
change the flowers till you can judge that the almonds 
are perfectly impregnated with the odour and fragrancy 
of the flowers, then extract the oil by the preſs. 


LXXI. To draw the efſential oil of roſes. 

Pound in a mortar thirty pounds of leaves of roſes 
with three pounds of common decrepitated ſalt ; then 
put all in a pot well luted, which ſet in a ccol place. 
Fifteen or eighteen days after, moiſten well this matter 
with common water, ftirring it with a ſtick till reduced 
into a pap. Then put it in an alembick with 1ts re- 
frigerator. Make a pretty ſmart fire which will ſend 
geſt the water, but next will come the oil ſuſceptible of 
congealing by cold and liquifying again by heat. One 
or two drops of that oil gives more ſmell a hundred 
times than the diſtilled water from the ſame roſes, 


LXXII. The oil of cinnamon. 

Bruiſe firſt the cinnamon coarſely in a mortar, and 
put it a-ſoaking in water, in which add a little pounded 
tartar, with a table ſpoonful, or two, of honey. Eight 
or ten days after, place the veſſel on a ſand bath, and 
you will obtain by diſtillation, an excellent oil of ein- 
namon. 

LXXIII. An efſence of jeſſamiue. 

Diſſolve, over the fire, - RENO a pound of fu- 
ger in a quarter of a pint of common water. After 
having tkimmed it, boil it to perfect evaporation of 
all the water; then take it off from the fire, and fling 
two good handfuls of jeſſamine flowers in it. Cover 
the veſſel, and one or two hours after, flrain the 
eſſence, and bottle it. It is of an exceſſive agreeable 
0%0ur. The doſe is one drop only, or two per pint of 
liquors. | 

LXXIV. Ehence ef Ambergriſe. 

Set to infuſe, half a dozen of lemon peels in three 
half pints of ſpirit of wine, and ſet them thus in a cold 
Place for two Cays, in a veſſel well ſtopped. After 
that time take off ne peels, which ſqueeze through a 
linen, and put as many freſh ones in their ſtead, which 
reiterate three different times. When you take of 
the laſt peels, grind three grains of ambergriſe and 

| one 
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one of muſk, which put with the ſpirit of wine in x 


matraſs over a gentle fire till the amber is perfectly 


diſſolved. There will fall ſome ground at the bottom 
of the matraſs, decant the clear part from it ina bottle; 
and keep it for uſe. 

Note. This eſſence might be made with the burning 
ſpirit of roles. | 


LXXV. Eſence of capon and other fowls. 

Cure the infide of any fowl by taking away all the 
entrails. Fill it with lump-ſugar pulveriſed and mixed 
with four ounces of damaſk raiſins perfectly ſtoned, 
Sew the fowl up again, and put it in a pipkin, which 
cover carefully with its lid and lute all round with paſte, 
Place this pot in an oven, when the bread goes in and 
take it out along with it. Then uncover it, and ſtrain 
the liquor through a cloth, with expreſſion of the ani- 
mal. This eſſence is the greateſt reſtorative for old or 
enervated people; I:kewiſe to haſten the recovery of 
health after long illneſs. The doſe is two large table 
ſpoonfuls early in the morning faſting, and as much at 
night three or four hours after ſupper. 


LXXVI. Virginal milk. | 

1. Take one ounce and a half of benjamin; ſtorax 
as much, and one of eaftern white balm. Put all in 
a thick glaſs-phial, with three half pints of ſpirit of 
wine which pour over. Put this in digeſtion over hot 
aſhes till the ſpirit of wine appears of a fine red colour, 
then it is done. | 8 

2. To uſe it, put only two or three drops of it in half 
a glaſs tumbler of water, and it inſtantly turns as white 
as milk. ä 

3. Exteriourly uſed, it whitens the ſcin if you waſh 
yourſelf with it, it has likewiſe the ſame effect upon 
teeth by rioſing the mouth and rubing them with it. 
Interiourly taken, it cures the heats and burning of the 
extinction of voice. | 


LXXVII. How to make the Hipoteque. 
To every quart of water you want to employ, put one 


quarter of a pound of ſugar, which boil and ſkiqn(care- 
fully. Then add a few cloves, a little in and 
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ſome lemon zeſts, which boil all together four or five 
minutes longer, and ſtrain it through a cloth. To co- 
lour it, you may put half a pint of good red wine to each 
quart of water you have employed ; and, to give it a 
certain piquant, you may again add a little brandy if 
you like. | 
LXXVIH. Anexceeding good ptiſan. | 
Boil well, in fix quarts of water, one pound of li- 
quorice root; to which you may add one handful or 
tion iet feed, and a few cloves. Two or three 
tours „fte „ {train the ſiquor through a 
Goth, and k. „ to make prifan, when vou want it, 
b utt'ng a difcrerionsble gung; of it into ſome com- 
mon water with : few I-r103 rce.:s LO give a4 pointes 
Tue Iigrurics may fert tie. 
LXXIX. How e: colour any fort of /iquor. 

Bruiſe into a coarie powder ſome ſanta/um rubrins 
which put into a bottle with a diſcretionable quantity 
of ſpirit of wine poured over it. In five or ſix hours 
time the tincture will be very high; thersfore it will. 
be fit to give a colour to any liquor you chuſe, by 
pouring ſome of it into the liquor, and ſhiking it till 
you fiod it is coloured to your liking. 5 
LXXX. I ladies fine rouge, not at all huriful to their 

Hin like other rouges, 'wherein there always enters a 

mixture of lead or quick luer. | | 

The above preparation of /antelum rubrum, modified 
with common water to take off the ſtrength of the 
ipirit of wine, and an addition of one clove, a little 
civet, a little cinnamon, and the bulk of a filbert of 
alum, per quarter of a pint of liquor, may be uſed 
wich ſafety by ladies to heighten the bloom of their 
| | 
LXXXI. An excecding © fine ſmelling water, made at a 

Very ſmall expenſe. , 

Take two pounds, or two quarts, of roſe water drawn 
by diſtillation in Balneo marie, which put in a large 
bottle filled with freſh roſe leaves. Stop this boitle 
well witha cork, wax it and cover it with parchment, 
then expoſe it to the ſun for a month, or fix weeks; 
alierwards decant the liquor into another bottle in 

x | which, 
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which, for every one quart of liquor, add two grain 
weight of oriental muſk, and cork it well. This water 
is of a charming fragrancy, and laſts a great while 
whatever part of your body you may rub wich it. It 
even communicates the odour to them you touch after 
having rubbed your hands with it. 


LXXXII. The receipt of :he Eau- imperial, or Imperial 
Ter. 

1. Set a- drying in the ſun for a fortnight, the rinds 
of twenty-four oranges. Then pound a quarter of a 
pound of nutmegs, the ſame quantity of cinnamon and 
as much cloves, Put all together a-ſoaking in a large 
bottle with roſe water, and expoſe it for ſeventeen days 
in the ſun. 

2. At the end of that term pound one pound of roſe 
leaves which has been gathered two days before, with 
two handfuls of ſweet marjoram, two pounds of la- 
| vender, two handfuls of roſemary, two pounds of cy- 

prus, two handfuls of hyſop, as much wild roſes and 
as much betony. Put all theſe together by them- 
ſelves in a bottle well topped, and place it in the ſun 
for two days; then having poured ſome roſe water 
over them, ſet them again three days longer 1n the 
ſun. | 

3. When all this is done, have an alembic ready in 
which make a bed of one pound of roſes, and over it 
another bed of one half of your arenates; next, 
another bed of one pound of violets of march, and 
over it a bed of the other half part of your aromate; 
with a ſcruple of muſk, and as much of ambergriſe. 
Alopt the receiver to the bolt head, and diſtil the li- 
quor by the gentle heat of a ſand bath. f 

4. Wen de water is entirely diſtilled, let the veſſels 
cool, and having un uted them. put on the feces a pint 
of roſe water. Lute the veſſels again, and diſtil this 
water as you did the firſt, it will be far ſuperior to it. 
Ualute again and put vinegar in the Alembic over the 
ſame faces, and diſtil it likewiſe as you did the pre- 
ceeding waters. That vinegar will have great virtues, 
and cſp2cialiy that of preſerving you againſt an air in- 
feed by ccatagious and peſtilential diſorders. 5 

LXXXIII. The 


Sz. 
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LXXXIII. The receipt of the ſyrup of orgeat of Mont- 


pellicr. 

i. Take a pound of barley which you ſoak in water; 
2nd, having peeled it grain by grain, make a knot of it 
in a bit or linen, Put this knot in a pot over the fire 
with abont a quart of water, After having boiled it 
rontiy rhree or four hours, put into the water one 
poarnd of ſweet almonds, which mix and dilute well in 
„ ben take off the knot of barley, which you 
pound like the almonds and mix like them in the 
water, Strain all together through a piece of linen 
then pound the grounds well and pour all the water 
Cyer it again, which tir all together and ftrain again. 


his water will look very thick, Put one pound of 


jump ſugar in powder, to that liquor, and boi] it into a 
{/rup over a moderate fire, You will know that the 
{yr0p is done to its right degree if, letting one drop fall 
en the back of your hand, it remains in the form of 
2 pearl, 'Then take it off from the fire, and when coli, 
pie it what flavour you chuſe whether amber, muſk or 
oiher odour, Such is the ſyrup of orgeat, which you 
Loiile and keep for uſe, 

2. To make the draught which, in coffee houſes or 
other places of refreſhment, is called ergeat, put at the 
totrom of a decanter half an ounce, or one ounce, of 
tat ſyrnp and pour common water over it, then ſhake 
te lecanter well to mix the water and the ſyrup to- 
getner. It is fit for drinking directly. In the ſummer 
cu may cool it, if you chuſe, in a pailful of ice and 
water, and you may add ſyrup, or water, to the firſt 
mixture, according as it wants to make it agreeable to 
ine palate. 

LXXXIV. A receipt to make an imitation of coffee. 

1. Take any quantity of ſuch beans as they give to 
horſes among their oats, which put into a pan to roaft 
over the fire till they begin to blacken. Then take a 
little honey with the point of a knife and put it among 
the beans turning them well with it, till ſoaked in the 
beans, repeating the {ame proceſs ſeven?or eight times, 
or till in ſhort they are quite black, or of a very deep 
bro vn like cheſnut colour. Now take them off og 
the 
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the fire, and while they are quite burning hot put bo: 
every large handful of ſuch beans, half an ounce ot 
cafra-mundata, with which imbibe them well in ſtirring 
and ſhaking them in the pan as much as you can, and 
they are done. | 

2. ITheſe if you grind in the mill and make coffee of, 
as you would of the other, it will have the ſame taſte 
and flavour as the true Moca- coffee, ſo as not to be dil. 
ting uiſhed from it by the greateſt connoiſſeurs. 

Nete. This coffee may be drank either thick or clear, 
with ſugar as uſual, 


LXXXV. Ancther way. 
Take a quart of rye, which clean and roaft 2s the 


beans in a pan1ill of a fine brown, then grind it. To 
uſe it, mix it half and half with the true coffee and make 


_ Itas uſual, by putting it in boiling water and letting it 


boil five minutes. 

Note. This coffee is much uſed among the people of 
quality who prefer it to the pure and: real coffee 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, eſpecially when taken at 
night before going to bed. 


LXXXVI. Directions for preparing the true coffee. 

1. True coffee muſt be torrified (vulgarly roaſted) 
in an iron pan, or in a glazed earthen pan, over a clear 
charcoal fire without flames. Turn it with a wooden 
ſick while it is on the fire, to make each grain take the 
roaſt more regularly and equally ; and ſhake it no 
and then by toſſing it up from the pan znto the air, and 
in the pan again. It is well and ſufficiently roaſted 


when it is all of a dark brown, or the colour of tan. 


2. There is a much better method of roaſting it which 
is ir finitely leſs troubleſome and more hardy, by wi ich 
coffee is exeeſſively well and regularly roaſted. It is 
by means of a certain iron drum made in the form of 
lady's muff-box;, with a handle at one end, an iron peęg 
at the other, and a latch-door in the middle. By this 
door vou introduce the coffee, which you faſten in by 
means of the latch. Then proping it on the top of 2 
chaffendiſh made on purpoſe, in which there is a char- 


coal fire, you roaſt the coffee by turning the drum 
| g 
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it with the above-mentioned handle; and thus the cof- 
fee roalts in the moſt regular manner. 

z. When the coffee is roaſted, you grind it, in ſmall 
mills which are made purpoſely for it, and the powder 
you keep cloſely confined in a leather bag, or better 
till, in thoſe leaden boxes of Germany with a ſcrewing 
iid, However it is ſtill much preferable to grind no 
more at a time than what one wants to uſe at once. 

4. The liquor of coffee is made by putting one 
ounce of that powder to three quarters of a pint of 
boiling water to make three full diſhes, or four ſmall 
ores of coffee. And, after an infuſion of five or ten 
minutes, during which it is kept boiling, the coffee is 
hit for drinking. 

5. Obſerve that the ſtrength of the powder occaſions 
an efferverſence in the water when you put it in boil- 
jg; therefore to avoid that inconveniency which 
v 041d procure the loſs of the moſt ſpirituous part of 
the coffee, you muſt take the water from off the fire 
and pour ſome into a cup firſt, before putting the 
powder into it, then ſtir with a long handled box 
ipoon, the powder in the water, avoiding to touch the 
boitom of the coffee pot, which would immediately 
make it riſe and run over. If however, it ſhould mau- 
ger all your cares, you then ſtop it by pouring on it the 
water which you ſpared on purpoſe for it in the cup 
from the beginning. Then, bringing it to the fire 
2gain, you let it boil gently, as we ſaid before, the 
value of five or ten minutes. | 

6. There are nice people who, not content with this 
plain way of preparing the liquor of coffee, make the 
following additions to it. Firſt, they pour it clear 
from its ground into a ſilver, or other coffee pot; and, 
taking red-hot tongs from the fire, melt between them, 
over the liquor of coffee, two or three large nobs of 
ſugar, which drop from the tongs into it; then they 
extinguiſh the tongs themſelves in it afterwards.. This 
ceremony gives it, it muſt be confeſſed, an admirable - 

flavour and moſt agreeable taſte. Some put ſuperad- 

citionally to it again one ſpoonful of the moſt perfect 

diſtilled roſe-water. This laſt is exceſſively good for 
R 2 | head 
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head akes, if, while boiling hot, filling a cup with { 
and putting a tea ſpoonful of roſe-water, you ſet your. 
ſelf a-breathing the fumes: and, in order to breathe 
them more perfectly, throwing an handkerchief over 
your head; and letting drop over the cup, bring it 
round again to you, while you keep your noſe over it. 
Thus you prevent the evaporation of the fumes, and 
gather them all yourſelf. There is not ſo ſtrong a 
 head-ake which can reſiſt this operation. 


LXXXVII. Directions for the preparing of tea. 

We ſhould not have offered to ſpeak here of the 
method of preparing the liquor of tea in a nation where- 
in the ladies make it one of their chief talents and 
moſt delightful paſt-time and amuſement ;. and where 
it is ſo generally uſed, and become in ſome meaſure, 
{o neceflary an evil, that ſuch people might be found 
amongſt the lower claſs as would rather renounce one 
meal than go without their tea even in the afternoon, 
But we have to mention two different methods of pre- 
paring that liquor, after the Japaneſe faſhion, whence 
the beſt tea comes, which, to ſay but little of them, 
ſeem not unworthy of our notice, and, to do full 
juſtice to them, may be ſaid to have right to claim 
preference over the Engliſh method; the one for its 
ſuperiority in point of flavour; the other for its ad- 
vantage in point of ceconomy.. | 

1. The firt method is to put in a baſon whatever 
quantity of tea you like: then, pour boiling water over 
it: and, after having covered it a reaſonable time, drink 
it out of that very ſame baſon, without ever adding any 
freſh water to the tea which remains at the bottom, 

2. The ſecond is practiſed by the œconomiſts, who, 
in order to ſpare the quantity without lofing any of 
the flavour, reduce the tea into an impalpable powder. 
This powder being put in the boiling water, incorpo- 
rates with it in ſuch a manner that it ſeems as if it 
tinged it only, fince nothing ſabſides at the bottom. 
By this means it is evident that a much ſmaller quan- 
uy is required of this impalpable powder than of the 
leaves themſelves: therefore that one pound muſt go 
infinitely farther, which muſt be of ſome advantage in a 
1 country 
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country where duties are ſo immenſe on that comodity. 

The French, who have no notion of making tea 
one of their amuſing entertainments and periodical 
object of viſiting, have a very bad method of making 
it. As they never uſe it but on phyſick days, and as 
a phy ſick itfelf, they indeed make it as they would any 
preparation of that kind. In -a coffee-pot they boil 
firſt their water; when this does. boil, they put in their 
intended quantity of tea, and let it throw one or two 
bubbles, then take it aſide from the fire to let it in- 
fuſe about half a quarter of an hour, after which they 
drink it by baſons full, as here we do water gruel, to 
aſſiſt the phyſick and promote its effect. 

oe. Thoſe, who are not uſed to the regular and 
daily drinking of tea, have not a finer and more pow- 
erful remedy againſt indigeſtions cauſed by repletion of 
the ſtomach, or exceſs of eating. One baſon, or two, of 
very ſtrong tea, drank hot, will, in leſs than half an 
hour, unſtop all the conducts, and free all the paſſages, 


LXXXVIII. 4 receipt for making of chocolate. 

1. Diſſolve in a copper pan ſome pulveriſed royal- 
lump-ſugar, with a little orange water. When the 
ſugar is turned into a ſyrup throw in the cocoa, the 
vanilloe, the cinnamon, Mexican-pepper, and cloves, 
all, and every one of which, ought to have been firſt re? 
duced into an-impalpable powder, Stir all well while 
it boils; and when you judge it to be ſufficiently 
done, pour the ' paſte on a very ſmooth and poliſhed 
table, that you may roll it and give it whatever form 
' and ſhape you like. 

2. To drink it you prepare it with either milk or wa- 
ter, in which, when boiling-hot, you firſt diſſolve it, then, 
with a box-mill, -made on purpoſe, with a long handle, 
you mill it to froth in the pot in which it is a-making, 
and pour it afterwards in cups to drink. | 
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SECRETS relative to the CONFECTLIONARY 
BUSINESS. 


I. Preſerved nuts. 

1. AT HE R the nuts at Midſummer, or there. 
abouts, that is to ſay, before the woody ſhe i! 
begins to harden under the green rind. Cut open and 
throw off that green rind : and throw immediately; az 
you doit, the nut into a pail of cold water, to prevent 
its blackening. When all are ready, boil them four 
or five minutes, and throw the firſt water away becauſe 
it is bitter. Put freſh water which boil apain and 
throw away as the firſt, and repeat this operation, a 
third and fourth time, if required, ta take off all the 
bitterneſs of the nuts. | 

2. After they have boiled in their laſt water, take 
them out and throw them into cold water for fear 
they ſhould turn black ſtill. From this water change 
them again into another, cold likewiſe, in which you 
are to put them one by one, as you take them from 
the firſt, and preſſing them between your fingers to 
purge them from all the bitter water they might ll 
contain. 

3. Now make a ſyrup as uſual, in which boil ſome 
lemons peels for the ſake of fragrancy only, taking 
them all out after a few minutes of their being in, then 
put the nuts in their ſtead which leave to boil in the 
ſyrup as long as you think proper. 

Note. Some add a few cloves in the ſyrup 3 but they 
ſhould be very ſparing in doing it as this ingredient 
might tinge the nuts in black. | 


II. Orange-flower paſte. 
1. Boil in four quarts of water one pound of the 
bare leaves of orange-flowers well picked. When 
theſe are deadened and ſoftened by this boiling, take 


them out with a ſkimmer, and ſet them to drain, 
| Then 
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Then pound them in a mortar with the juice ſqueezed 
out of two lcmons, more or leſs according to your 
taſte. 

2. In the juice, which ſhall come from theſe flowers 
by pounding, diſſolve one pound of ſugar, and put the 
paſte in. Stir it a little, then Jet it cool, and ſhapeat . 
afterwards to your hiking. 


III. Paſte of Jeſamine. 


Have one quarter of a pound of jeſſamine flowers, 
and pick them. Boil them next in water till ſoftened, _ 
and they have given their,odour to it. Then take the - 
flowers out, which drain, and pound afterwards ima 
marble mortar. Put. ſugar in the water, and boil it to 
a ſyrup; put the paſte and ſpirit in, while it boils for 
two or three minutes. Now take it out. and ſhape it 
as you would like ta have it. 


IV. Apricot paſte, 
Boil one pound. and a half of ſugar into a ſyrup. Put 
in three pounds of apricats, deterged of their ſkin, and 
pounded in a marble mortar, etc. Then proceed as - 


above for the reſt, obſerving only to chuſe the ripeſt 


apricots you can find. 


V. Currant Paſte. . 

1. Weigh ten pounds of currants, which put intoa 
pan with one of clarified ſugar. Skim them while on 
tne fire, and after they ſhall have boiled a while, drain 
them on-a ſieve, then ſtrain them. 

2. Now put this liquor again in the pan and boi! it, 
adding more ſugar in powder, till conſumed and waſted 
iothe conſiſtence of a paſte, Then form. the paſte in 
ine ſhape you like. 


, VI. *-4 verjus-paſte. 

Chuſe werjus half ripe; cure it from all tones, and 
Put it in a pan on the fire with a pint of water to every 
three pounds of fruit. After five minutes boiling take 
t out and drain it. Squeeze it through a ads wag 
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waſte it to thickneſs for a paſte. Now boil as many 
pounds of pulverifed Jump ſugar, to a ſyrup as there 
are of fruit. When done, abate the fire, and add the 
fruit paſte to the ſyrup, continuing to conco all toge. 
ther on that mild fire for a while. Tnen give the paſte, 
as ſoon as it is come to a proper conſiſtence, what ſhape 
and form you like. 


VII. How to make ſyrups with all forts of flowers, vbich 
ſhall be prfiefjed of all their taſte, flavour and 'fragrancy, 

1. Heat in a pan about half a pint of water, then put 
in it ſugar in the proportion to the quantity of flower 
you may have; boil, ſcim and thicken it to a proper 
conſiftence, When done put your flowers in a glazed 
veſſel, and cover it over with a linen, thro? which pour- 
ing the ſyrup, you ſtrain this upon the flowers, Thele 
being thereby quite deadened, put all together again 
in the ſame piece of linen, and ſtrain it again in ann- 
ther veſſel ſqueezing well the flowers. Then bottle 
this ſyrup, and keep it for uſe well Ropped.—-When- 
ever you want to give the flavour of thoſe flowers to 
any liquor, you ſweeten it with this ſyrup, —To every 
four ounces of flowers, the quantity of ſugar requiſite 
to make that ſyrup is generally one pound and a haf. 
— Obſerve that all flowers Whatever muſt be well 
picked of all their cups, ftaminas, Wc, and nothing but 
their leaves ought to be made uſe of, 


VIII. Raſpberry ſyrup. "4 
Maſh the raſpberries, and dilute them with a mo- 
derate addition of water, then ſtrain them to divide the 
thick from the clear part. To every quart of this clear 
liquor put one pound of lump ſugar pulveriſed, and boit 


all together on the fire in the preſerving pan. Skim 
and clarify carefully the ſugar, according to art with, 


the white of an egg beaten in water. When the ſyrup is 
come to its right degree, (which you may know if, by 
throwing a drop ofit in a glaſs of water, the drop figks 
whole to the bottom, and fixes itſelf there, without 
running out along with the water, when you throw 


this away) ; take it off from the fire, and let it cool 


till fit for bottling. IX. Apricot- 
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IX. Apricot-ſyrup. 

Cut in ſmall bits ſix pounds of very ripe apricots, 
which boil afterwards in a gallon of water till they are 
al reduced almoſt to a pulp. Let them cool, then 
ſqueez2 them through a fieve. Now ftrain again this 
liquor through the zelly-bag, and put it in the preſerv- 
ing pan on the fire, with four pounds of ſugar. Skim, 
clurity, and boil the whole to a ſyrup, which try as 
abave-direfted in a glaſs of water; and, when done, 
let it cool, and bottle it to keep for uſe, 


X. The verjus Hrup. oy 

Have werjus in grapes, whica pick out of its ſtalks, 
and pound ig a marble mortar. Strain it through a 
{ove firt, then chrough a jelly- bag to get it fner. To 
two quarts of this juice, which put into a preſerving 


pan, add four pounds of fugar, and boil it according 
to art to a ſyrup, | 


XI. A general manner of making ſyrups, applicable to al- 
moſt all forts of fruits, eſpecially currants. 

Pick a quantity of red currants of all their ſtalks, and 
ſqueeze them through a ſieve in a commodious veſſel. 
Carry this veſſel to the cellar placing it on a ſlool, or 
any !uſpended ſhelf from the ground; and, after that 
zuice ſhall have worked three or four days, ſtrain it 
through a ſieve in another veſſel, then through the flan- 
nel bag to get it as clear as poſſible, | 

2. Now for every two quarts of ſuch liquor, have 
four pounds of ſugar, which put in a preſerving pan, and 
melt over the fire, with a little common water to help 
the diſſolution of it. Boil it thus to the conſiſtence of 
caramel, without however burning it; and, when at 
tat degree, pour through the holes of the ſkimmer, 
tus meaſured liquor which you muſt boil alſo to a per- 
ect ſyrup according to the afore-preſcribed trials. All 
this being well executed, take it off, let it cool, and 
bottle it for uſe. | 

| Note. All forts of ſyrups, ſuch as cherries, raſpber- 
ri's, and others, may be made in the ſame manner, 
with this difference only, that they are not to be an to 
ä | wor 
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work in the cellar, but emploved directly as foon as 
the juice is ſqueezed out of tie fruits. 7 


RP XII. To make liquid currants-jam. 

Pick four pounds of currants, and clear them of 
their ſtalks. Put aſide two pourds and a half of them 
; in a diſh, and ſqueeze the other one pound and a half 
1 remaining. Now, in a preſerving pan, diſſolve four 
1 pounds of ſugar; and, when come to a ſyrup, put in 

the two pounds and a half of Whole currants along 
wich one pound and a half of juice of the ſame, which 
boil all together to perfection. 


: XIII. To make the ſame with cherries. 

-Have two pounds of the fineſt cherries, from whick 
take off both tail and ſtones. Preſs out the juice of 
them, and put it- in a preſervipg pan with a pint of wa- 
ter, and four pounds ot ſugar. Boil all together to 

' thickneſs, then add ſix other pounds of the fineſt cher- 
ries, from which the tails only, and not the ſtones, have 
bpeen picked. Boil all to a ſyrup, and when this ſtands 
the trial of the glaſs of water; as mentioned above, all is | 
done, and fit for porting. 


XIV. Another way to preſerve cherries, with or wit bout 
ONES. 
Put eight pounds of F oo either with-or without 
their ſtones, in an earthan pan over a very moderate 
charcoal fire, to evaporate their ſuperfluous moiſtneſe; 
which to obtain, you keep inceflantly ſtirring, taking 
care to avoid maſhing them. Then add four pounds 
of lump ſugar pulveriſed, in which continue to ſtir the 
cherries, and boil all ſo that the bubbles ſhould cover the 
fruit, and that the ſyrup might hereby be ſkimmed till 
done to perfection, which you know when a drop of it 
put on a plate runs with difficulty, being eold; then ihe 
cherries are fit to pot. 


© _ XV. To make the Jiquid raſpberry jam. 
Boil, to a ſtrong ſyrup, four pounds of ugar. 
done, take the pan out of the fire, and put in four pounds 


of raſpberries well picked, and not malhed in OS 
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put them in gently at firſt, and with a very particular 
care, for fear of ſqueexing them; for, when the heat 
of the ſyrup has once ſeized them, they are not ſo 
apt afterwards to break, Stir them therefore a 
little in the ſugar, and when they have thrown in their 
juice, put them again on the fire, to compleat and per- 
fect the making of the ſyrup, according to rules and 
proper trials, 


XVI. The verjus-jam. 

1. Open four pounds of verjus in grapes, with a 

nknife: and, with the ſame, pick out all the tones. 
Throw theſe grains, as you do them, into a bowl of 
clean and freſh water. When all is done, take them 
out again with a ſkimmer, and put them a-draining in 
a fieve, whence throw them next into a pan of boiling 
water. 

2. While this is in the water, let it not boil but only 
immer; and, when the werjus begins to ſwim on the 
top of the water, take it off directly from the fire, and 
cover it with a cloth to cool gently, while you diſſolve, 
boil, and clarify four pounds of ſugar to a ſyrup. 

3. A little while before the ſyrup is ready, ſet your 
werjus a-draining in a fieve, then throw it in the ſu- 
gar, when this is done to the proper degree. Continue 
to keep up a gentle and regular fire, till you ſee the 
verjus taking a good green: and, when that is the caſe, 
give it a good briſk fire, and finiſh it quickly, elſe it 
would firſt turn black, and then yellow.—Take care al- 


o 5 to do the ſyrup too much, for it would be apt te 
eandy, 


XVII. The ſame with powder ſugar. 

1. If you want to do the ſame with powder ſugar, af- 
ter the werjus is picked, and the ſtones taken out as be- 
fore, it muſt not be thrown in the cold water, but in a ary 
preſerving pan only, not to loſe the juice which comes 
out of it when cut. 

2. Then to every one pound of verjus, add another 
of ſugar, ſuch as we mentioned, you powder this over 
the verjus which is in the pan, and ſet all on a gentle 
fire, on which it can only firmer and not boil. * 
8 wi 
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will make it come very fine and green, when you muſt, 
as in the preceding receipt, be very expeditious in fin- 
iſhing it, for the ſame reaſons therein mentioned al. 
ready. 


XVIII. Peeled verjus. 
Peeled werjus is made as follows, Chuſe ſome fine 
Tipe verjus, which peel carefully with the point of a 
penknife and ſtone, then throw into a dry bowl, to 
preſerve the juice.—Then diſſolve, boil and clarify, 
according to art, as many pounds of ſugar as you 
have of fruit, in which, when done to the conſiſtence of 
a ſyrup, throw in the werjus from the bowl. Stir and 
boil it gently, till it turns green, and finiſh it with 
ſpeed. Let it cool, and put it in very dry pots. 


XIX. To preſerve March, double or fingle, violett. 

Have one pound of violets, gathered on the ſame 
day, before the riſing of the ſun ; and pick them well 
of all their tails and green which is about them. Then 
make a ſyrup with two pounds and a half of ſugar cla- 
rified, Sc. In this ſyrup, while boiling, throw the 
violets and plunge them all well under the riſing bubbles 
of the ſugar. Let them not boil more however than 
five or fix minutes, for fear thev ſhould loſe their co- 
lour. And by this method they are done to perfection 
for them who wanta liquid preſerve. But whoever 


wants a dry preſerve of the ſame, muſt attend to the 
following preſcription. ads 


XX. To make a dry preſerve of the ſame violets. 

When you want to make a dry preſerve of March 
violets, whether double or ſingle, you muſt, as ſoon 
as they are come to the degree we juſt now mentioned 
to make them liquid, take them out immediately from 
the fire, and, while the ſugar is ſtill boiling, take the 
viol-ts out of it with a ſkimmer, and put them a-drain- 
ing in a fieve, calendar, or table cloth, till they are 
cold. Then put them in another pan over a very flow 
charcoal fire, tiring them inceſſ:ntly with your hand, 
for the ſpace of twe hours, or thereabouts, and pow- 
dering over them, at diſtances of times, * 9 
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fineft royal loaf ſugar, in ſmall quantities at a time, in 
order to dry and candy them, | 


XXI. Another away to make them liquid. 
If you want to make the beſt uſe of the ſame clarified 
ſugar, which ſerved to make dry preſerved violets, you 


may do it by putting half a pound, or thereabouts, of 


theſe flowers in the ſame ſyrup then boiling on the fire, 
and there let them ſoak and lye for five or ſix minutes, 
they will then be liquid as in Art. ix. 


XXII. To preſerve apricots, when neither too ripe nor tos 
green. 

Chuſe a quantity of apricots, juſt turned, but not 

ripe, and the fruit of which has ſtill all irs hardneſs and 


greenneſs. Take out the ſtones, by means of a ſmall- 


bladed-knife, or ſtick, which introduce at the point of 
the apricot, till you feel the ſtone, and then puſh to 
make it come out at the tail. When 19% have thug 
prepared four pounds of them, (weighed after ſtoning) 


have a large and wide pan of boiling water on the fire, 


in which throw them in order to blanch them, tak- 
ing great care that they ſhould not ſpot in the water. 
When blanched, take them out with a ſkimmer, and 
ſet them a-draining on a ſie ve. Then boil and clarify 
four pounds of ſagar, and make it into a ſyrup. 
When done, take it out, and put in your apricots ſoftly, 
one by one. Then ſet them again on the fire, and give 
them two or three bubbles. As ſoon as after which, take 
the pan from the fire, and let them cool. By this means 
they throw off their ſuperfluous moiſtneſs and take the 
ſugar. A certain while after, that is, when cold, take 
them from the ſugar with a ſkimmer, and ſet them a- 
draining, while you put the ſyrup on the fire to boil, 
When grained, put them again into the boiling ſyrup, 


and give them five or fix bubbles more, after which let 


them reſt two or three hours in the ſyrup as they are, or 
even till the next day if you like it, at the end of which 
term you muſt put them again on the fire, and finiſh them. 
They will be what is called Liquid, and you may pot 
them in that ſtate. | 
XXIII. How 
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XXIII. How to make a dry preſerve of them, 

When you want to make them in dry preſerve, or 
what is called mi- ſucre, you muſt always proceed from 
beginning to end as above-direQed, till the time they 
are fit for being potted in liquid, inſtead of which you 
take them again once more out of the ſyrup, and (et 
them a-draining, then range them on flates at regular 
diſtances, ſo that they may not touch one another, 
When thus prepared, powder on them, through a ſilk 
fieve, ſome of the fineſt loaf ſugar pulveriſed, and put 
them in the ſtove to dry. When dry on that fide, take 
them out from the ſtates, and turning them the other 
fide upwards on a fieve, or ſome ſorts of ſmall light 
willow grates made on purpoſe; powder them again 
with ſugar as before, and when equally dried and cool · 
ed, you may put them in boxes with white brown 
Paper. | 

Note. Some like to have them done in halves, other- 
wiſe called, in genteel term of art, en-oreilles (in ears), 
which changes nothing in the proceſs of the operation, 
but that of opening them in two from the beginning. 
—All forts of plumbs, and the peach, admit of the fame 
mode of operation, to make them intodry or liquid pre- 
ſerves, either whole, or in ears. 


XXIV. To preſerve green apricots. 

1. Gather yourſelf your apricots when green, that 
ou may be ſure they are all very freſh, and have not 
Lad time to wither, Fhen pound ſome ſalt in a mortar 
and make it as fine as you poſſibly can, and putting a 
handful of this ſalt in a heck «my with as many apricots 
as you think you can well manage ; fold the napkin 
lengthways, bringing the long fides of it over the apri- 
cots, and taking the ends of it gathered one in each 
hand, ſhake and roll them backwards and forwards 
with the ſalt in the napkin, adding one ſpoonful or two 
if requiſite, of vinegar, which pour over them when 
thus agitated. This proceſs is with intention of curing 
them of their down, and when that is obtained, throw 
them in cold water to waſh them well, and continue ſo 
to do with the reſt, till they are all done. | | 
2. Aſter having thus well waſhed them in that firk 
water, 
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water, put them into new cold water, to waſh them 
wellin it over again, after which put them a-draining 
on a fieve. Then boil ſome water, and throw them in, 
wherein they are to be kept boiling till they become 
foft, and which you take care to try now and then, by 
taking one or two with the ſkimmer, and thruſting in 
a wooden toothpick, or very fine ſkewer ; if this get 
an eaſy admittance in the apricots, they are ſufficiently 
done. Now take the pan from the fire without delay, 
and, with the ſkimmer, take the apricots from that boil- 
ing waterinto ſome cold. 
3. When your apricots are in this ſituation, make a 
ſyrup, by diffolving, boiling, and clarifying, according 
to art, as many pounds of ſugar as you have got fruit, 
and, having put in your apricots, let them boil very 
gently. They will immediately turn of a very fice 
| green, You muſt not preſs on the finiſhing of them; 
on the contrary, take them off from the fire, and give 
them a couple of hours reſt, during which they ſoak: in 
the ſyrup, throw off their moiſtneſs, and take the ſugar. 
| After they have thus reſted a while, ſet them again on 
the fire, and finiſh them as faſt as you can, that they may 
preſerve their greenneſs, | 
Note. There are ſome people who get the down off 
the apricots by means of alye made with greenwood, 
or pearl, aſhes, in which they waſh them once firſt, and 
then twice afterwards, in other pure and clean cold 
water. But the firſt method we have recommended 
with ſalt, is the beft, the moſt expeditious, and that 
which procures them the fineſt green. When you want 
your preſerve to keep, you cannot do your ſyrup with 
leſs than pound for pound of ſugar with fruit; . but if 
they be not to keep, a little leſs may do. 


XXV. To make the Cotignac liquid. 

Suppoſe you to have fifteen pounds weight of quin- 
ces, you muſt have three-pounds of ſugar, and a gal- 
lon of water, all of which you manage as follows. 

1. Pare the quinces and cut them ſmall, after hav- 
Ing taken away the cores and kernels. Put your gal- 
lon of water a-boiling, then put them in, and let them 
boil there, till reduced almoſt to a pulp. Strain all 
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through a cloth, and ſqueeze it well into a bowl. When 
done, ſet it on the fire in the preſerving pan, with four 


pounds of ſugar, and boil it gently, till taking ſome 
with the ſkimmer, and letting it fail on a plate, it ſhall. 


riſ- up like a jelly. Then puth on the fire, and in five 
minutes afterwards the cotigrac is done. 

Note. If you put the peel and Kernels into a knot, 
and boil them in that manner in the water, the jam will 
ſooner be red, | 


XXVI. Another way. 


Pare four pounds of quinces, which cut into bits, and 
Fut in the preſerving pan, with a ſufficient quantity of 


water to ſoften them, by bailing gently. Then add 


four pounds of Jump ſugar, and continue boiling the 


Whole till it is half done. When this is the caſe, ſtrain 
through a calendar, and put it again in the ſame pan 


over the fire to boil it to perfection, which you kno-ẃ. 


when by ſtirring the jam hard, you may fee the bottom 
of the pan quite plain, and entirely uncovered. Then 


it is time to take the pan from the fire, ta Jet it cool and 


pot the marmalade. 
XXVII. How to make the caramel. 


Boit ſome ſugar, till it be almoſt in powder; then. 


for every half. pound of ſugar, throw in one ounce of 
ſyrap of capillaire, and immediately throw the whole 
into cold water. : 


XXVII. Fo make Raiſinet.- 


T:ke any quantity of black grapes, the beſt and the 


ripeſt, Pick the grains from the. ſtalks, throw away 


theſe, and ſqueeze the others between your hands, 
and put both the hudds and the juice in the preſerving | 


pan, to boi} on a clear. and ſmart fire. Neglect not to 
ft:r well this liquor, all the while it is a-boiling, with a 
wooden ſpatula, for fear ir ſhould hurn at bottom. When 


you perceive it may have waſted a third, or thereabouts, 


ſtrain it through a ſheer-cloth; to.expreſs well all the 
juice out of the hudds, which laſt throw. away. Put 
your juice again into the pan to boil, and ſkim it ſtirring 
as before with the ſpatula, eſpecially towards the end 


when it begins to chicken. To know when jt is done, 
| put 
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put ſome on a plate, and if, by cooling it becomes ſolid, 


it is a ſign it. is quite ſufficiently done. Then is the time 


to take it off from the fire, and let it cool, after which 
you pot it. into. ſtone jars. 


XXIX. To prefer ve guinces in red. 
1. Chufe the moſt even quinces not ſtoney, and vul- 
garly called female quinces. Cut them into four, or 
eight quarters as you like beſt, then pare and core 


them. If you meet any ſtones in the quarters cut them 


off too. In proportion as you prepare them thus, 
throw them into cold water. Save the peels and cores; 
and, mixing among them, when all your fruits are 
prepared, ſuch of them as are ſmall, crooked, and 
otherwiſe ill formed, and unfit to go along with the 
others, boil all in a ſufficient quantity of water to make 
a ſtrong decoction, which paſs when done, and ſtrain 
through a ſtrong cloth into a pan. 

2. In this decoftion, put your other quarters, and 


boil them in the preſerving pan. When ſufficiently - 


done, put as many pounds of ſugar as you had fruit, 
or three quarters of a pound at leaſt. Boil this gently, 
and in a ſhort time the quinces will become- moſt beauy 
tifully red. When you ſee they are come to perfection, 


take them off the fire, and pot them; but do not cover 


them for a day, or two, after. 


XXX. To do the ſame in white. 


1. Todo the ſame preſerve in white, you muſt net 
make the decoction of the parings. On the contrary 


when the fruit is pared and- prepared as before men- 


tioned, you muſt throw.it into boiling; water, and there 
let it continue to boil on the fire, till ſufficiently done: 


then, take it out, with the ſkimmer, and put it.a-drain- 
ing on the ſie ve. | £ 
2. While they are thus a-draining, make a ſyrup”; 


and, when this is ſkimmed & clarified properly, put your 
fruit in it boiling. Ten minutes after, or there-abouts, | 


take the pan from the fire, and let all reſt a while, then 
ſqueeze on it the juice of a lemon to whiten the quinces : 


and, ſetting theia again on the fire, finiſh them quickly. 
XXXI. To 
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XXXI. To preſerve Rouſſelet, Muſcadine, and «thy 


forts of pears. 

1. Chuſe Rowfeler-pezrs, which ſhould be neither too 
ripe nor too green; which pare very neatly, and boil 
in water till properly done. Before boiling them, ob. 
ſerve to ſtrike them to the heart from the head, with 
the-point of a knife. When properly done in the boil. 
ing water, take them out with the ſkimmer; and throw 
them into freſh water. 

2. Make next a ſyrup, with as many pounds of ſugar 
as you have pears, in which you put theſe and boil them 
ne or ſix minutes at firſt, then take them from the fire, 
and let them reſt a while to throw out their ſaperfluouz 
moiſtne(s, and take the ſugar. When that is done, ſe; 
them again on the fire, to comple at them quickly. 

Note. By doing as above, you will have a liquid pre- 
ſerve of pears; but if you want to have them dry, fol- 
low the directions given in Art. xxiii. with reſpect to 
apricots. 


XXXII. A preſerve of green almonds: 

1. Prepare a lye of pearl aſhes, in which waſh your 
almonds to rub their down off. Waſh them next in 
another common clean water, whence throw them into 
boiling water, in which they are to boi! till ſoftened, ſo 
as however, not to open themſelves, . and which you: 
try now and then, by thruſting a pin or a fine ſkewer 
in ſome of them. When done enough, ſkim them out 
from this water, and throw them into cold, then ſet them 
A-draining in a ſie ve. © 
2. Now make a ſyrup, and throw your almonds in 
while boiling. They will immediately recover their 
green ; then finiſh them as expeditiouſly as you can, 
for fear they ſhould turn black. —[f you want to keep 
them, you muſt put pound for pound of fruit and ſu- 


Bar. 


XXXIII. To make the ſame into a compote. 

To make a compote of almonds, you muſt, after hav- 

ing ſoftened them by boiling in water, put no more 

than five or ſix ounces of ſugar to every pound of fruit. 

Then boil the ſyrup into a pretty ſtrong 19 
| | becaule 
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becauſe it liquifies ſufficiently afterwards by the moiſt- 
neſs which the fruit returns. 


XXXIV. To make dry portable cherries. 

Prepare four pounds of fine Kenri/p cherries, by de- 
priving them both of their ſtones and tails. Then have 
one pound, or one pound and a quarter at moſt, of ſug- 
ar, which put a-diſſolving on the fire in a point of wa- 
ter. When this begins to boil, threw your cherries 
quickly in, and make them boil thus in the ſugar about 
one quarter of an hour, or till che ſyrup begins to 
thicken. When they are ſufficiently done, take all off 
from the fire, and let cool, after which put them a- 
draining in a fieve ; then, putting three or four of them 
one in another, range them on ſlates, and powder, 
through a fieve, ſome ſugar all over them, and place 
them in the ſtove, or, for want of this conveniency, in a 
baker's oven, after the bread has been taken out. No 
ſooner they are dry on this fide, but you muſt turn 
them all on the other, and powder them over with ſugar 
as you did before; dry them alſo in the ſame manner, 
and box them when cold, to keep for uſe. 

Note. Plumbs may be done in the ſame manner. This 
fort of preſerve is very agreeable, and may be carried 
any where. Few perſons are acquainted with the me- 
thod of making it. 


XXXV. The preſerve of orange-flowers, whether in looſe 
leaves, or in buds, or even in grapes or bunches. 

Have four or five pounds of orange-flowers ; and 
that you may loſe nothing, but on the contrary, make 
the beſt you can of them, put them in alembic with two 
gallons of water. Lute well the veſſels, and diſtil a- 
bout two quarts of good water, Stop then the diftit- 
lation, let the veſſel cool; and, unluting them, put the 
orange-flowers a-draining on a fieve. When done, 
throw them afterwards in cold water, ſqueezing over 
them the juice ofa ſmall lemon to whiten them. Now 
take them out again from this water, and put them in 
a very light and thin ſyrup, not much more than luke- 
warm, for them to take the ſugar. When all ſhall 
have become quite cold, ſkim the flowers out of this 
ſy rop, and ſet them a-draining in a fieve placed ” it. 
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After they are well drained, boil that ſyrup for five or 
fix minutes, then let it cool again, till only lukewarm, 
and then put your flowers a-ſoaking again for twenty. 
four hours in it. On the next day ſkim them off again 
and repeat the ſame operation over again exactly az 
you did the day before. At laſt ſkim them out once 
more from the ſugar, and put them a-draining for the 
laſt time, after which ſcatter them on tin ſheets, ſlates, 
or {mall boards, and having powdered them over with 
ſugar, put them a-drying in an oven; when dry on this 
- fide, turn them on the other, and repeat the ſame a- 
gain; till all is done, and fit to put in boxes, 


XXXVI. A marmalade of orange flowers. 

1. To make a marmalade, or jam, with the ſame ſorts 

of flowers, take one pound of them, which waſh and 
dry in a cloth, and having put them in a mortar, give 
them a few ftrokes of the peſtle only to bruiſe them a 
little, not to math them quite, and to whiten them 
ſqueeze the juice of a lemon over them. 
. 2. Now clarify three pounds of: royal ſugar; and, 
when come to a proper ſyrup, throw in your pound of 
orange-flowers, which boil in five or ſix minutes, and 
let cool. When cold, ſtir all well with a ſpatula, in 
order to mix well, and equally, the flowers along with 
the ſyrup, then put the jam into pots; and, having left 
them. twenty-four hours uncovered, paper them over 
as uſual, 

Nete. They who have no alembic, being deprived of 
the opportunity of having orange-flower water, muſt 
boil their flowers in a large quantity of water in the 
Preſerving pan, and when done, change theſe flowers 
immediately into cold, or ſome other boiling water. 
Theſe flowers will aſſume a greater whiteneſs if you 
ſqueeze the juice of a lemon into this ſecond water, 
Then drain it, and proceed for the reſt as directed in 
the preceding article. 


XXXVII. To make an apricot, or peach, jam. 

1. Chuſe the ripeſt apricots, which clean of all bard 
knobs, ſpots, and rotten parts, Cut them in ſmall 
bits in a preſerving pan, which you have previouſly 
. weighed, If you have put four pounds of apricots in 
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it, reduce them by boiling over a gentle fire to two 
pounds only, which you muſt find out by weighing 
pan and fruit together, now and then till you find your. 
right weight. When this 1s the caſe, put among your. 
apricots thus reduced to one half, two pounds of. 
lump ſugar pulveriſed, and mix all well for the ſpace 
of five minutes over the fire, then take all off, let it cool, 
and pot. | 

2. This ſame compoſition, you may, if you will, 
put into paſte on ſlates, or in tin moulds. There is not 
more exquiſite eating. You may alſo, with two or 
three roaſled, or baked, apples, mix a couple of ſpoon- 
fuls of this marmalade, and make exceſſive nice tarts 


with it, or again with pears baked under aſhes, nothing 
can be more delicate. h 


XXXVIII. An apricot jam, after the French away. 

1. Chuſe ſach ripe apricots as are fit to eat. Peel 
their ſkin off very neatly, and give them a bubble or 
two in boiling water, ſo as not to have them diſſolve 
however in the water, and put them a-draining. When 
done, maſh them through a fieve, and let them reſt a 
certain time to evaporate their ſuperfluous moiſtneſs. _ 

2. While this is doing, make a ſyrup with as many 
pounds of ſugar as you have fruit, and take it off from 
the fire; when the ſyrup is cooled, put your fruit in, 
which ſtir well with a ſpatula, then put all again on the 
fre for ten minutes in order to make the fruit take well 
the ſugar. When the jam is well done, fine and tran- 
ſparent, you pot it. | 


XXXIX. To make raſpberry, currants, and cherry jam. 

All theſe fruits muſt be ſqueezed through a ſieve, 
then clarify the ſugar, and throw in the juice, which 
you bring to perfection afterwards as directed in the laſt 
receipt. | 

Theſe jams may alſo be made into paſte; and, if you 
require to have them clearer, more pellucidous, and 
ſuiceptible of drying quicker, you may put a quarter of 
a pound more ſugar, than the preſcription, to every 
one pound of fruit: but it muſt be confeſſed. that the 
paite will ſo much leſs have the flavour of * ks 
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XL. To make à good curramt 7 25 / 
Have four pounds of currants after picking. Then, 
diſſolve in water four pounds of loaf ſugar, which make 
Into a pretty ſtrong ſyrup. Now, put the currants in, 
and boil ſo hard sagg have them alt over covered with 
the bubbles. Six minutes after ſuch boiling, take the 
off from the fire, and pour the contents in a ſieve 
to ſtrain off ail the liquid. Put this liquor again in the 
pan ard boil it, till taking a drop with the ſkimmer, 
and pouring it on a plate, it congeals as it cools, Then 
n is fit to pot. 

Fbey who want to fpare the ſugar, and have a great 
deal of jelly at a fmaller expence, may employ four 
pounds only of fugar to fix of currants, after picking, 
and proceed as above. They muſt however obſerve to 
do the jelly rather more than in the preceding caſe, 
when the ſruit and the ſugar are put pound for pound, 


XLI. To make a verjus jelly, | 

Take ripe verjus which pick frem its ſtalk, Put it 

in a pan with a couple of plafles of water. Let it boil for 

two or three minutes, and when deadened, throw it in 

the fieve to drain. Then put the juice on the fire with 
the ſugar, and boil it into a jelly, to pot it afterwards. 


XLII. To make an apple jelly. 

1. Cut in ſmall bits a dozen of gold rennets, and put 
them in the preſerving pan, with three or four quarts 
of water, which boil to the reduction of one half. 
Throw all in a cleth to ſtrain it through, and draw all 
the juice from the apples. Then, to this, put four 
pounds of ſugar which boil to a jelly. | 

2. To give a pointe to that Jelly, you may add the 
juice of one lemon, and even the raſping of one half of 
its rind. a 

XLIII. To make the conſerve of orange-flawert. 

Take one quarter of a pound of orange flower-lezves 
well picked, which chop as {mall as you can, and wet 
over by fqueezing the Juice of a lemon. In the mean 
whileclarify, and make into a ſtrong ſyrup, two pounds 
of ſugar; then take it off the fire and let it reſt 4 while. 
Some time after, flir it all round; and in 8 
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with a ſpoon; and having thrown in your orange 
lower, prepared as before directed, mix all well with 
the ſame ſpoon and put part of this compoſition into 
paper moulds, or caſes, and form the reſt into drops, or 
lozenges, On ſheets of paper. 


XLIV. A conjerve of wiolets. | 

Pound in a mortar one quarter of a pound of violets 
well cleanſed and picked, which, while vou are a 
pounding, you muſt wet with a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water. When it is thus wetted and pounded 
{rain it through a flannel cloth; then having melted 
and clarified two pounds of ſugar into a Rrong {yrup, 
take it off the fire, let it reſt and pour in afterwards 
what you have expreſſed from the pounded violets, 
ſircing all well together with the ſpoon, and proceed, 


in every other reſpe& for the reſt as directed in the 
precedent article, 


XLV. A conſerve with raſpings of Fog oranges and 
lemons, conjoinily or ſeparately. | 
Put your raſpings to dry in a plate whether ſilver 
or china, it does not ſignify. Prepare ſome ſugar in- 
to a ſyrup not quite ſe {ſtrong as recommended in the 
two laſt receipts. Take this from the fire, and ftir 
it with a ſpoon, both round the pan and in the mid- 
dle; then throw in your raſpings of lemon or orange, 
or even both together; and, having ſtirred all well, put 
it in the moulds and make your drops. 


XLVI. To make almonds a- la- praline. 

Make a firong ſyrup with one pound, or one pound 
and a quarter of ſugar. Then throw in two pounds of 
almonds, which ſtir well with a ſpatula, for fear they 
fhould ftick to the pan. Therefore ſtir them well till 
they have conſumed all the ſugar; then place them over 
a {mall fire to diſſolve all the little knobs of congealed 
ſyrup which remain about the pan, and ſtir it till there 
is none left, and all ſhould abfolutely ftick to the 
almonds, Have a great care that they ſhoald not turn 
into oil, and take notice when they pop, becauſe it 
is a ſign they are ee Ws the pan from the fire, 

and 
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and cover them with a cloth ; and, when cold, put them 
in boxes. 


XLVII. To whiten cherries, currants, raſpberries, grapes, 
frrawberries and o her. ſuch like fruits. 

Beat one, or two, whites of eggs with orange flower. 
water, then ſteep your fruit in, and rol) it afterwards 
in a diſh wherein there is Jump ſugar pulveriſed and 
fifted very fine. When it is wel! covered over with 
ſugar, put it on a ſheet of paper and ſet it in the un, 
or before a clear fire, and at a certain diſtance of it, only 
to dry it. You may thus iceall ſorts of fruits ſuſcepti- 
ble of icing. 

XLVIII. To make iced maroant. 

Slit the bottom fkin of every one of your cheſnuts, 
and loſen it at that part without peeling them yet, 
then throw them into boiling water. When you thiok 
they have boiled ſufficiertly take a few of them and 
try whether or not a pin gets eafily into them by the 
flit you have made. If it do, take the maroons from 
the fire, then peel them one after another as expedi- 
tiouſly as you can while ſtill burning hot, and put them 
in a dry fieve. In the mean while, boil ſome new 
water, and when all are peeled, put them all into it, to 
make them throw all their reddiſh liquor without put- 
ting them anv more over the fire, but only and mcerly 
into the boiling water which you juſt took out, when 
they have well cleanſed themſelves in this water, take 
them off with a ſkimmer and put them in a light thin 
ſyrap, in which boil them gently for ten minutes, then 
take them off the fire, let them reft ſo that they may 
take the ſu2ar, then ſkim them out of it and put them 
in a ſieve to drain. Now a:'d ſome more clarified 
ſugar to yovr thin {yrup, which boil together to 2 
ſtrogei one: then put your maroons in, one by one, 
ſet them on the fire again and boil all till the ſerup 
comes to be what confe@ioners call a-la-plume. Then 
take them off the firs, ard Yet them r-{t, Some time 
after, take a ſpoon and cauſe a certain agitation with 
it in the ſyrup by ſtirring it on one fide of the pen ſo 
as to cauſe a thick and muddy look in the ſyrup no 
fartner than the width of your hand. While * * 
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looks thus, take your maroons gently one by one 


between two forks, and ſauce them well in that thick 
on of the ſyrup, then put them on a fieve over a 
diſh, 

XLIX. To make the Royal-maſſepins. 

1. Take one pound of ſweet almonds which throw 
in a bowl filled with boiling hot-water, to help the 
peeling of them. In proportion as you peel them, 
thro them into another bowl filled with cold water, 
Then drain them, and pound them in a mortar, water- 


ing them at the ſame time ſo as to make them into a 


kind of paſte. Now put in the preſerving pan one 
pound of ſugar with a ſufficient quantity of water to 
diſſolve it. Boll it to a- Ja- plume, and then take it from 
the fire to dilute your paſte into it. Set the pan again 
on the fire, and turn your paſte over and over till it 
quits the pan freely without any adheſion at all. When, 
paſſing your hand on the paſte, you ſee it ſmoothening 
without ſticking. to your fingers, it is a proof that it 
is done. Now take it from the fire, and dreſs it 
with your ſpatula on ſmall boards covered with ſugar, 
- Fra, form of ſmall oblong cakes of what ſize you 


2.. When the paſte is all employed and dreſſed in 
that form let it grow quite cold. Then take every 
one cake one after another ſingly, and give each of 
them by itſelf half a dozen of ſtrokes of the peſtle in 
a mortar to render that paſte more delicate, adding 
allo as you pound it thus, half the white of an eg 
ora whole one if requiſite, per pound or pound, and 
a half, of paſte. You may likewiſe, if you chuſe, in- 
troduce in the paſte, while you pound it, a little orange 
or lemon peel preſerved. Then you: roll. it again in 
the pulveriſed ſugar, and dreſs it again on the ſame 
boards as before either in eblong cakes, or in round 
rings. When done take and ſteep it in whites of eggs 
beaten with orange flower-water ; and, draiving it 


well when you take it out, roll it again next in pul- 


veriſed ſugar, then put it on a ſheet of paper. When 
every one has thus been worked all through this pro- 
tels, put the ſheet of paper, thus loaded with theſe 


mafſepins, 
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maſſepins, in an oven, ſo moderately hot as not to affe& 
them too much, and give them only a very faint 
colouring. 

3. They who want their maſſpint to taſte of the 
bitter almonds, may introduce one quarter of a pound, 
or even half a pound of bitter almonds among the 
pound of ſweet ones, from the very beginning and 
for the reſt, proceed as directed from the time of 
peeling. 


L. To make Savoy biſcuits. 


1. Separate the whites of four eggs from their yolks. 
Beat them by themſelves to a very hard froth, at whick 
time, you then put the yolks previouſly well diluted, 
and continue beating all well together. Now intro- 
duce half a pound of ſugar pulveriſed, and beat them 
all together again. 

2. When you are ready to dreſs you biſcuits, have 
a quarter of a pound of ſaperfine flour, which incor- 
porate by beating well, then dreſs it on a ſheet of 
paper in the form you like beſt, either round or ob- 
long, and ice them over with ſugar ia powder to pre- 
vent their running. Put them in an oven, no hotter than 


for maſſepins ; and, after a reaſonable time they will 
be done, \ 


LI. Fo make bitter almond-biſcuits. 

Pound in a mortar three quarters of a pound of 
bitter, and one quarter of ſweet, almonds, When 
thus pounded, have eight or nine yolks of eggs which 
beat up and mix with your paſte of almonds, and two 
pounds of pulveriſed lump ſugar. This paſte muſt be 
a. good deal harder than that of the Savoy biſcuits. 
Then, with the end of a knife taking ſome of that paſte, 
you place it in rows on a ſheet of paper, in what form 
or ſhape you like, and ice it with pulveriſed ſugar; 
then put it in the oven as you do the Savoy- biſcuits 
or maſſepins. | 


LII. To make meringues. | 

Beat well into a hard froth, four whites of eggs: then 

introduce in them four large table fpoonfauls of 1 
| in 
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into a ſubtile powder, and a tea-ſpoonful of orange 
flower-water, with a little muſk and amber prepared. 
Put this paſte on a table, and roll it with the rolling 
pin to the thickneſs ofa crown piece, or double that 
thickneſs at moſt, Cut it in the form and ſize you 
like, bake it half way, or little more, and take it out. 
Make a ſtrong icing with the white of an egg, ſugar 
pulveriſed, and the juice of a lemon, in order to 
whiten that ice which you thicken as a ſtrong pap by 
means of the ſugar in powder, ſteep your pieces of cut 
palte one by one, and ſet them to dry under the lid of 
the ſtove covered with fire, on the top of it. 


LIII. The fame with cinnamon, or chocolate. 

The meringues, with chocolate, or cinnamon, are 
made as follows. Pound and fift into ſubtile powder 
and diſtinctly each by itſelf the cinnamon, and a quan- 
tity of the above deſcribed paſte, after a thorough 
drying. Then mix theſe two powders and a diſcretion- 
able quantity of ſugar together in the ſame mortar, by 
means of whites of eggs b en, continuing to pound 
the whole til] the paſle be firm and however flexible. 
Now ſpread it with the rolling pin to the thickneſs you 
lize, and cut it in the ſhape and form you pleaſe, then 
bake and ice it as uſnal, If you will not have your 
meringues too hard, bake them on one fide only, and 
ice them on the other with orange flower-water and ſu- 
gar. When you dry them let it be with the lid of the 
ſtove, and take care not to make the fire too ſtrong, leſt 
it ſhould blow the ice. When properly dryed, the ice 
15 25 clear and tranſparent as real glaſs. 

Note. With the chocolate the ſame proceſs is to be 
obſerved as with the cinnamon. 


LIV. Another way ef icing, contrived for the ſake of cer- 
tain ſcrupulous perſons. 

For the ſake of them who, in time of Lent have 
ſome ſeruple to eat meſſes wherein their enters any thing 
belonging to eggs. you may contrive the following meth- 
od of icing. Take ſome gum adragant, which put in- 
to a glaſs tumbler with a little common water and orange- 
lower ditto, When perſectly diſſolved, ſtrain it through 
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a cloth, and uſe it inſtead of whites of eggs for pounding, 
your paſte in the mortar as above directed. Then for 
the laſt 1cing, uſe orange ſlower- water and ſugar, pul- 
veriſed as above. 


LV. To make gimblettes. 

Suppoſe you take one quarter of a pound. of flour, 
then one ounce and a half of ſugar in powder, or two 
ounces at moſt, will be quite ſufficient with two or three. 
yolks ofeggs and one white only, then a little orange 
flower- water, with a very little quantity of muſk and 
amber prepared. Knead al! together, ſo as to make xz 
Riff dough with it; to obtain which you diſcretionally 
increaſe-the quantity of flour if neceſſary. But ſhould 
it become ſo ſtiff that you could not manage it to put 
in rings; then you muſt put it in the mortar, and ſoften 
it with a few ſtrokes of the peſtle and a little orange 
flower: or even mere pump water. 'Then you ſpin it 
ia rings; which, when made, you throw 1»to boiling 
water and give a bubble or two ; and afterwards, reſs 
it on ſheets of paper, and *:ke it till it is dry and 
brittle. 


L. VI. To make biſcotins. 

Boil one pound of ſugar to a ſyrup a-/a-plum: 
then throw in half, or. three quarters of a pound of 
flour. Stir quickly all together to. make a Gough, 
aiter having previouſly taken the pay off from the 
fire, then take this paſte out of the pan and dreſs 
it on a board, or table, covered with pulveriſed ſugar. 
Knead it quickly, and pound it next in a mortar with 
the White of an.egg, a little muſk and amber prepared, 
and orange flower-water, Whenit is thus knead and 
pounded pretty fliff, make it into ſmall balls of the ſize 
of a ſmail apricot- ſtone, then throw them into a pan 
filled with boiling water. Firſt they fall to the bottom: 
but, as ſoon as they riſe on the top you muſt kim 
them out of this water, and put them a-draining in 2 
ſie ve. Then range them on a ſheet of paper, or tin, 
and place them in the oven to bake and make them 
take a fine colour. | . 

Note. If, when baked, you find any ann ta- 
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king them out of the paper; wet a napkin ard wring 
it, then ſet the ſheet of paper on it, ſoon after they will 
eaſily come off. f 


LVII. To nale lemon loxenges. 

Take one, or two, whites of eggs, which beat with 
ſome orange flower-water. Then add as much pul- 
yeriſed ſugar as they will ſoak vp, to make a pretty 
ſti paſte of it. Introduce alſo the raſpings of lemon 
peels. All being well incorporated, roll it.all into imall : 
balls of the. bigneſs of your thumb, which range on 2 
ſheet of paper and flatten afterwards a little, then put 
them in the oven to bake... 


LVIII. How 10 preſerve orarge peels all the year round, 
but eſpecially in the month of May. 

Cut ſome oranges.in four quarters and peel thoſe 
quarters, Then put the peels to ſoak in water for. 
about ten or twelve days; after which term, dry them 
between two cloths, and put them in a caldron with a. 
ſufficient quantity of honey to half cover them. Boil 
them thus one minute or two, ſtirring, them inceſſ- 
antly. Then take them off the fire, and let them reſt 
till the next day, hen you put them on again, and 
let boil ten minutes er a quarter of an hour. For- 
fix or ſeven days repeat the ſame operation, takin 
great care inceſſantly to ſtir, turn and re-turn them all 
the while they are on the fire. On the eighth day 

| Change the honey, and in the freſh honey boil them 
as long as it would take you to repeat your creed, then 
pot them with that new honey in which they boiled laſt, . 
and keep them for uſe after having added ſome cinna- 
mon, cloves and white ginger, mixed and both reduced 
into ſubtile powder. ' 


LIX. To make a paſte with whatever fruit it may be. 
Take whatever quantity you pleaſe of any fruit, 
which peel and boil well in water, then ſtrain the juice 
through a ſieve, or a flannel. Now weigh ten pounds 
of that paſte of fruit, and ten more of ſugar pulver- 
Hed. Mix firſt five pounds of ſugar with ten pounds 
of fruit, and put it a-doing on the ſue; then mix four 
| more 
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more pounds of your ſugar. When done, put with 
a ſpoon (on iron plates previouſly powdered with ſome 
of the pounds of ſugar which were left) ſome of that 
paſte from diſtance to diſtance. Set theſe to dry on 
a chaftendiſh, in the ſun, or in the open air, turning 
and re-turving them often, and powdering them morn- 
ing and evening with ſugar. When theſe little cakes 
are perfectly dry, put them in Dutch deal boxes and 
in white papers, that they may not touch each other. 

Note. In the ſame manner you may make the con- 
ferve of roſes, buglos, barrage, Sc. even red cur- 
rants. 

LX. The Genoa paſte, 

Take equal quantities of quinces and odoring ap- 
ple's pulp. The pulp is prepared thus: peel theſe 
fruits, and clear them of their kernels. Then pound 
them in a mortar with roſe water, and ftrain them 
through a ſieve. Put the paſte on the fire to dry by 
degrees, ſtirring it all the while with a wooden ſpatu- 
la. Then add as much ſugar in powder as you have 
pulp, and go on in doing it, till it has acquired the 
conſiſtence of a paſte. 5 


LXI. Puinces-jam, and other fruits, 

Boll, in a ſufficient quantity of water, both the fleſh 
and the peelings of your fruits to perfect ſoftneſs. 
Then let the decoction clarify in the ſun, before the 
fire, or by reſidence. When ſettled, decant it and 
adding to the liquor the proper quantity of ſugar; 
boil it to a jelly. 


LXII. Genoa: Biſcuits, 

Take four ounces. of ſugar in powder, one pound 
of flour, a little coriander and aniſeſeeds in powder, 
which mix with four eggs and as much luke-warm 
water as needs to make a dough of the whole. Bake 
it in the oven; and, when baked, cut it in five or fix 
ices which you bake again. | 


LXIII. The Queen's cakes, or biſcuits. 

Take twelve ounces of flour, one pound of fine ſugar 
in powder, and-twelve eggs, from which a 
es y 0185, 
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yolks, with a diſcretionable quantity of coriander and 
aniſeſeeds. Beat, and mix well all together, till it comes 
to a thick but running paſte. Some add yeſt to make 
it lighter and riſe higher. Divide this paſte into ſe- 
veral paper caſes, or tin ones, of the width of two 
fingers and twice as long, which putin an oven to bake :: 
but take care that it be not too warm. 


LXIV. Macarcont. : . 

Pound well one pound of ſweet almonds, moiftening 
them with roſe-water. Introduce one pound of ſugar 
and beat all well in a ſoft paſte, which you put round 
a diſh and half bake in a luke-warm oven. When. 
the paſte is half done, cut it in ſmall round pieces, 
and having ranged them on a ſheet of paper, finiſh. 
baking them. 


LXV. A methid of making cates exceeding fius. 
Take two whites of eggs, which beat well to a froth 
after having taken away their germen. Add one 
quarter of a pound of the fineft flour, and as much 
ſagar in powder. Beat all well and add a little brandy 
to it and coriander-feed in powder. All being well 
mixed ſpread the paſte in a ſheet of paper, glaze it 
over with ſugar in powder, and put it to bake. | 


LXVI. Another particular method of making cakes, 

Waſh and clean wel! a dozen ofeggs and wipe them 
thoroughly dry. Then break them and take their 
whites only, which beat in a mortar along with their 
tells till theſe latter be perfectly diſſolved. Now add 
jvgar and flour, though not ſo much flour as ſugar. 
When all is well mixed, ſpread the paſte, which ought 
to be a little firm, on a ſheet of paper; and, aſter hav- 
ing glazed it, bake it in a flow oven. 5 


LXVII. A cream made without fire. 


Take one quart of double cream, in which, put four 
ounces of ſugar pulveriſed fine, and the quantity of one 
thimbleful, or two, of runnet. Stir all round together 
to mix it more equally and make it take the better. 
If the runnet be good the cream will take in as 1 
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When you are ready to ſerve it on the table, raſp ſome 
ſugar over it, and ſpill on it a dozen drops of orange 
flower-water. = 


LXVIII. A cream which cuts as a rice: pudding. 


Beat in a' diſh two whites of eggs and one yolk, in 
which, while you beat, introduce by degrees one 
quarter of a pound of ſugar in proportion as it melts, 
and a pap- ſpoonful of roſe water. When that is com- 
Pleated, pour in the diſh, and ſtir, a quart of milk and 
cream mixed half and half, theu ſet it gently on warm 
cinders to take without boiling nor diſturbing it any 
more. In one hours-time it generally is ſufficiently 
taken. Then you colour it in paſſing a red-hot ſhovel 
over it. It is to be ſerved cold, after having raſped 
ſome ſugar on it. 


LXIX. To make an exceeding good Boiled cream, 


Take cream or good new milk from the cow which 
boil with a crum of ſtale bread raſped very fine, and 8 
little freſh butter. As ſoon as it begins to quake, ſtir 
it continually with a ſpoon ; and, having diluted ſome 
yolks of eggs, ſtrain them through a cloth. Put as 
much ſalt and ſugar in your cream as you think it may 
require. And, when it boils and begins to riſe pour 
the yolks of eggs in, never ceaſing to ſtir it in order 
to prevent its rifing ſo far as to run over. As ſoonas 
you ſee it begins to render the butter take it out of 
the fire; and, to ſerve it, glaize it over with ſugar in 
powder. 


LXX. To. make wipped cream. 


Take one quart of good ſweet cream, in which add 
one, or two, {poonfuls of orange flower-water and 2 
quarter of a pound of ſugar pulveriſed very fine. 
Wipe it with a handful of fine white and dry willow 
twigs tied together on purpoſe. In proportion as it 
comes toa froth take it and put itin a bowl, or diſhes, 
to ſerve it on the table. 

LXXI. Another 
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LXXI. Another fort of a cream. 


Peel and pound as much ns poſlible, a dozen and 
« half of bitter almonds, wetting and diluting them 
at the ſame time with a little milk: then train them 
through a flannel and put the product of that ſqueez- 
ing among three half pints of good new milk from the 
cow, with one quarter of a pound of ſugar, and a few 
ſpoonfuls of orange flower-water. Stir all well to- 
getherz and, having made it luke warm on the fire, 
put a little runnet in it, and mix all well. Then fill 
as many ſoop plates with it as you have gueſts, and 
put them on warm aſhes only, covered wita another 
plate, whica you now and then uſe tn take up in or- 
der to ſup the woiſtneſs which iſes. When the cream 
is conpealed, take it from off the fire and ſerve it. 

Tnis creim is chat winch is called by the name of 
eream blanc manger or cuſtard, like. It may keep very 
well for two days, after it is done. 


F. II. Of Summer Compottes, or ſtewed fruits, 


LXXII. The raſpberries compotte. 

Boil half a pound of ſugar into a ſyrup to a la plume 
degree, in which throw one pound of raſpberries well 
Picked, clean and whole. Take the pan off from the 
Rre, and let all reſt. A little while after, ſhake the 
pan gently in which the fruit is, and ſtir it a little, 
then ſet it again on the fire to boil five minutes; after 
which, take it off again and let it cool before ſerving, 
Forget not to ſkim the fruit well when in the pan, 


Currants admit of the very ſame preparation, and by 
the ſame proceſs, 


LXXIII. The apricots-compotte. 


Make a lye with pearl aſhes; and, when that Tye 
ſhall have boiled five, or fix, minutes, put in about a 
quart of green apricots, which you ſtir in gently with 
the ſkimmer; then take them out and throw them in- 
to cold water. Clean them well one by one of all 
their down, and throw them, as you go on, into 
another cold water. Then boil! ſome water in a pre- 
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ſerving pan, and put them in to blanch, till you can 


thruſt a pin into them eaſily. When this is the caſe 


pour them all in a fieve and let them firain. Thea 
clarify a pint of ſyrup ; aud, when it boils, put in the 
apricots and boil them gently in that fugar for ten 
minutes or thereabouts, Then take them out, ſtir and 
ſkim them; let cool and ſerve. 


LXXIV. Another way of doing the ſame. 

Put what quantity you like of apricots in a napkin 
with a handfu! of ſalt, and ſhake them backwards and 
forwards length ways, moiſtening them now and then 
with a drop or two of vinegar. By theſe means you 
take off the down much ſooner from them. Then waſh 
them in cold water: boil them aiterwards to ſoftneſs, 
then ſkim them out from that water into cold. When 
they have been there a litile while, pour them all inte 
a ſieve to drain; then put them in ſugar in which 
they are to boil till they turn green. When they are 
ſuch, finiſh them quickly, take them out, and ſerve. 


LXXV. To do the ſame fruit, as well as peaches, 
when ripe. 

You may peel them if you like, though they taſte 
more of the fruit when they are not peeled. Stone 
them, and having ſplitted them, take the kernels away 
from the ſtones. Now, boil into a ſyrup half a pound 


of ſugar, more or leſs, according to the quantity of 


fruit you have to ſtew. When the ſyrup is ready, 


throw in the fruit and the kernels all together; boil 


all about one quarter of an hour, then take the pan 
from off the fire, making it gently to gather the fcum 
together. Take this out with a card and let your 
fruits reſt a while to throw off their water. When 
you judge they may have done it, ſet them again on 


the fire to boil eight or ten minutes longer ; and, if 


there be any more ſkum, take it off again, and the 
compotte is done. | 


LXXVI. To make a compotte of the fame fruits as abovt, 
and even plums, broiled. | 

Take any quantity of either peaches, plums, ot 
apricots ; 
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apricots: broil them on all ſides over a chafiing-diſh 
of bright and live coals. Peel them next as faſt as you 
can, and put them on a ſilver plate with one handful or 
two of ſugar pulveriſed, and ſufficient water only to 
hely melting the ſugar. Set them next on the fire and 
boil them one minute or two, then take them ont and 
let cool, When you are ready to ſerve them, ſqueeze 
the juice of a lemon, or orange, over them, 


LXXVII. To make a compotte ef perdrigon-plums. 

Take off the ſkin of about two pounds of perdrigon 
plums, which throw in the mean while into cold water, 
then ſtrain it out and put into boiling one for about 
two or three minutes only after which having taken 
them out of this water and drained, you range them 
tn three quarters of a pound of ſugar boiled into a 
pretty ſtrong ſyrup. When they ſhall have boiled 
eight or ten minutes in it, ſkim them, let them cool 
and ſerve. | 

Note. The /it-de-wverd-plums are made in the ſame 
way. Whenever a plum is not ripe enough you may 
let it do alittle longer in the water in which they are 
boiled previous to the ſyrup, taking care however they 
mould not come to maſh in it. 


LXXVIII. The /ame for mirabelles, purple and black 
damaſk, Sainte-Catherine and other plums. 

Take any quantity of the above-mentioned plums, 
we ſuppoſe two pounds. Paſs them in the boiling 
water without peeling them, eſpecially the mirabelles, 
then put them in a ſyrup of half a pound of ſugar, 
and finiſh them like the perdrigons. 


LXXIX. Compottes of verjus in graiv. 
Take a pound or two of werjus in grain and the fineſt 
you can find; ſtone it carefully with the point of a 
tooth-pick, and throw it in the mean while into cold 
water. When all is done, take it out with a ſkim- 
mer, and put it into boiling water. Then take it out 
from the fire, and let it cool. Skim it ont again and 
put it in a ſyrup of one pound of ſugar, in which 
boil it gently over a flow fire; and when the Verjus 
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begins to turn green, finiſh it quickly like the other 
compottes, but take great care not to do the ſyrup tos 
much. 


LXXX. Compottes of peeled verjus. 


Take the ſkin and the ſtones out of two pounds of 
werjus; and put it in a bowl, in proportion as you de 
it. Then clarify one pound of ſugar, which boil in- 
to a ſyrup to a-/a-plume degree, and put in the peeled 
verjus Which you boil alſo till you find it ſufficiently 
dbne. Take care not to do it too much in ſyrup for 
fear it ſhould turn black. 

Note. Muſcadins grapes may be done juſt in the ſame 
manner. 


LXXXI. The cempottes of pears called muſcat, the firf 
and moft early. | 

Peel two pounds of thoſe pears, ſcrape their tails, 
and cut off the end of them. In proportion as you 
prepare them, throw them into cold water. When 


. 


done, take them out and drain them. Then put them 


in boiling water, and, when they are ſoftened and 
almoſt done, take them out of that water to put 
them into cold again. When they have been there 
a while, take them out to drain, and put them af- 
terwards in one pound of ſugar boiling, wherein 
leave them till the ſyrup be almoſt compleated : then 
remove the pan from the fire, ſtir and ſkim them. Add 
the juice of half a lemon; then let cool and ſerve 
them. | 

You prepare in the ſame manner the ſorts of pears 
called Row/elet, Martin-ſec, Fargonelle, and Blanguettes. 
But as they are larger than the mu/car, you may blanch 
them, that is to ſay, boil them in water, before peeling. 

As for the reſt, there is no ſort of difference in the 
proceſs of making compottes of them. 


Lxxxil. The 
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Such comportes are ſerved hot. 
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LXXXII. The compotte of the largeſt ſorts of ptars, ſuch as 


Beurre, Meſſire-jean, Bergamotte, Vertelongue, 

Bzidery, Mouille- bouche, Amadotte, Doublefleur, 

Bon- chretien-d'hyver, Franc- real, c. c. | 

Boil in water any quantity of the above-mentioned 
pears, till they are done. Then peel them, core them, 
and throw them into co!d water. Now melt a quan- 
tity of ſugar proportionable to that of your pears, in 
which you put them and boil to a ſyrup, as for the 
other ſorts of compottes. When done, take them from 
the fire, and ſkim them well. Squeeze over the juice 
of half a lemon, and ſerve them either warm or cold, 
as you like. 


LXXXIII. A compette of pears n-la-braiſe, 

You may put a-/a-brai/e all ſorts of pears, eſpecially 
of the large fize above-mentioned. To do this you 
proceed as follows. Broil your pears over a chaffing- 
diſh of bright and live eoals: and, when ſufficiently 
Cone, place them a moment on the naked coals, that 
you may peel them the more eaſy and to colour them. 
Then peel and core them, and put them in a weak 
Fraps in which boil them a little while but not teo 
much. | 


LXXXIV. A compotte of quinces. 

The quinces are prepared in the ſame manner when 
#-la-braiſe. The white quinces are beſt boiled in wa- 
ter ficſt, before being put into the ſyrup, which is made 
with the ſame quantity of ſugar as for pears. 


LXXXV. Compotte of apples, Portugue/e faſhion. 

Cut a few apples by the middle into two halves, and 
core them. Then put them on a ſilver plate with ſugar 
vncer and over them. Set this plate on the ſtove with 
fre underneath, (and cover it with ſuch a lid as can 
admit, by means of a rim raiſed round it at the top,) 
of ſome lighted charcoals put on it. Let the apples do 
thus between theſe two fires till the ſugar turns all 
brown and in caramel, without however Gs burnt. 
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LXXXVI. A jelly-compotte of apples. 

Cut into quarters, pare and core, a few golden pip- 
pins, and throw them into cold water. In the mean 
while chop five or fix more apples to pieces, and boil 
them with the parings of the others in two quarts of 
water. Then Frida all through a flannel; and, in that 
liquor put one pound and a quarter of ſugar, then ſet 
it on the fite with the quarters of pippins which you 
firſt prepared. Boil them thus gently for fear they 
Mould maſn. When done, take the pan from off the 
fire, and take the quarters out of the ſyrup, one by 
one, and range them in order on a diſh, Then ſet 
your ſyrup again on the fire and boil it till it comes 
into a jelly, when cold you take it and lay it on your 
apples which you thus cover with it, This compotte 
may keep for five or ſix days, 


LXXXVII. A compotte of apples a-la-bouillonne. 

Cut a few apples into two halves and core them, 
Range them in-the pan, and for the quantity of fix or 
eight apples, put one pint of water and a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar. Cover them over and ſet them on 
the fire to boil; then when the liquor is almoſt all 
waſted, dreſs them on a diſh and ſerve them. 

The compottes of calvil apples are made in the ſame. 
way. 
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SECRE T 5 relative to the art of taking out 
SPOTS and STAIN 8. 
I. To take of iron-molds from linen. 

UT boiling water into a bowl and ſpread the 
P ſtained part, or parts, of your linen over it, ſo as 
to let it be well penetrated with the ſteam of the water. 
Then rub the places with ſorrel's juice and falt till 
they are perfectly and thoroughly ſoaked with it. 
Suach liren waſhed afterwards in the lye of wood-aſhes, 
will be found to return intirely free from the iron 
mold ſpots it had before. 


IT. To take of carriage-wheel's greaſe from clothes. 

Rub the place with butter. Then with blotting pa- 
per and a hot iron, or a bit of red hot charcoals in a 
filver-ſpoon, you may take all off as you would a drop 
of wax or tallow on a cloth. | 


III. Againſt piſs-ſpots. * 
Boil ſome chamberlye and waſh the place with it. 
Then: rinſe it with clear water. | 


IV. To take eff all forts of ſpots from cloth of whatever 
colour it may be. | 

Take halfa pound of crude honey, the yolk of a 
new laid egg, and the bulk of a nut of ammoniac ſalt. 
Mix all well together, and put ſome on the ſpots 
which happen to be on either ſilk or cloth.” After hay- 
ing left it there a while, waſh the place with clean wa- 
ter, and the {ſpot wilb'diſappear. . 


V. A general receipt againſt all ſorts of ſpsts, upon every 
fort of flu 

A water impregnated with alkaline ſalt, black ſoap 

and bullock's gall, takes off extremely well the greaſy 

ſpots from any cloth or fiik fluff, .. VI. Againſt + 
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VI. Againſt oil-ſpots. 

Take a piece of white ſoap which you ſhave very 
fine and put in a quart bottle with a wide mouth 
and neck, half filled with lye. Add to this the bulk 
of a nut of ammoniac ſalt, two yolks of eggs, cab- 
bage-juice and bullock's gall a diſcretionable quantity, 
and in ſhort, one ounce of ſalt of tartar in ſubtile 
powder fifted. Stop the bottle well, ſhake it and ex- 
poſe it to a ſouth ſun, for four days. After that 
time, if you pour off that liquor on any oil fpot and 
rub it well with it in and outfide, then let it dry, 
and waſh it again with clear water, ar again with 
the ſollowing compoſition of ſoap, that ſpot will in- 
tirely diſappear, | 


VII. 4 waſhing ball to take off ſpots: 

Take fuller's earth, or ſoft ſoap which mix and in- 
corporate with vine bruſh aſhes, white chalk, alum 
and tartar pounded all together in a morter and 
$fted through a very fine ſilk fieve. When all is 
made into a paſte, form your balls with it and let 
them dry in the ſhade, To uſe them, rub any ſpot- 


ted place with it and wash it afterwards wuh clear 
Waiter, | 


VIII. To take out pitch and turpentine ſpots. 

Rub well the ſpot wich oil of olive, which ſet to dry 
for one day and one night. Then, with warm water 
and the above waſhing ball, you will intirely ungreaſe 
the place. 


IX. fzainft ink-ſpots, whether on cloth or linen. 
Wet immediately the place with lemon's, or ſorrel'd 
juice, or with white ſoap diluted in vinegar. 


X. Another more fimple remedy againſt ink when juſt 
ſpilled. 

Prejudice always did, and always will, prove fatal 
from the minuteſt to the molt intereſting circumſtance 
in life. Te time which is ſpent in lementing over an 
accident, juſt hppered before our own eyes, is but 
too often the only one which could have ſaved and 
prevente 
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prevented the dire conſequences of it, nay perhaps 
repaired it intirely without leaving the leaft ſcar behind, 
had we ran inſtantly to the remedy. Ink never does 
nor can ſpoil the cloth, ſtuff, filk, lace or linen on 
which it is ſpilled, unleſs it lies there to drineſs. And 
it is well known, on the other hand, that if you put 
as much water in your ink-horn, as there is ink, you. 
make it too pale: if twice, ſtill more ſo: if three, 
four, five, fix, if twenty if fifty times ; then it will 
be ſuch indeed that it will be no more ink at all. 
What could a pint of ink do in a quart of milk ? 
a great deal of mifchief without doubt. But, in 50 or a 


x00 gallons nothing at all. By parity of reaſoning it muſt 


be obvious that if on the fineſt fiik. cloth or velvet, 
muſlin or lace ruffles, Sc. a whole phial of ink ſhould 
be ſpilled, an undeterminate greater quantity of water 
than there was ink, poured inſtantly on the place, by 
degrees and not all at once, muſt weaken it to ſuch, 
a degree as to waſh it off ar laſt intirely. What reaſon- 
ing thus once dictated naturally, reiterated experience 
fince proved: therefore, here it is recommended. 
Senſe only and judgment muſt be conſulted in the 
execution. As for example, if the ink be ſpilled on 
a ruffle or apron, Cc. while you have it on, let one 
hold the affected part between his two hands over a 
baſon and rub it while another is pouring gradually 
water from a decanter; and leta whole pitcherful: 
be uſed if neceſſary. If the ruffle, apron, &c. be at 
liberty and not actually worn on, the place dipped in- 
to a baſon filled with water, and there ſqueezed and 


dipped in again, may do ; provided you change the- 
water in abundarce, every two or three ſqueezes: If 


the ink be ſpilled on a green carpet table, it may im- 
mediately be taken out with a tea ſpoon ſo dexterauſly- 
that any water at all ſhall hardly be wanted afterwards, 
provided it has not laid any time on it, and was only 
that inſtant ſpilled ; as the down of the cloth pre- 
vents the immediate ſoaking of the ink or any liquor 
indeed (except oil) through and through. But if it 
have laid ſometime, let the time be ever ſo long, pro- 
vided it is flill wet, by pouring à little freſh clean 
water 
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water at a time on the place, and gathering it up each 
time with a ſpoon, and preſſing hard to ſqueeze it out 
of the cloth into the ſpoon again, you will at laſt bring 
it to its natural colour as if no ſuck accident had ever 
happened, Theſe few circumſtances explained, are 
ſufficient to guide any one, who -has a common ſhare 
of good ſenſe and underſtanding, how-to act on this 
principle in others. 


XI. Againſt oil ſpots on ſatin, and other filk-ftuffs, even 
on paper. 

If the ſpot is freſh and juſt done, heat on the ſhovel 
ſome aſhes from calcined ſheep's troters, and put ſome 
under and upon the place. Then, laying ſomething 
heavy upon it, -let-it remain ſo for one night; the next 
morning the ſpot ought to be gone: but, if not quite, 
renew the precept. 


XII. A preparation of balls againſt ſpots. 


Take half a pound of ſoap, four ounces of clay, and 
one of quick lime. Dilute all with a little water, and 
make it into pills or ſmall. balls. With theſe rub the 
ſpots, and waſh the place afterwards, - 


XIII. For filks. S, | 

If you rub the ſpots which are upon a filk with ſpirit ' 
of turpentine, they will diſappear : becauſe the volati]- 
ity of that ſpirit exhaling into vapour, carries along 
with it the oil of the ſpot to which, on account of its 
homogeneous quality, it communicates its yolatility, by 
penetrating and ſubdividing it infinitely. 


X1V. To reftore gold and filver laces to their former 
beauty. 
Mix equal quantities of water, bullock's and jack's 
gall, With this compoſition rub your gold or ſilver 
and you will ſee it changing colour directly. 


XV. To reftore Turkey carpets to their firft bloom. _ 
Beat the carpet well firſt with a rod, till perſealy. 
free from duſt. Then, if there be any ſpot of ink, © 
take them out with a lemon, or with ſorrel; and — | 
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the place afterwards with clear water. Shake the reſt 
of the water off, and let it dry where you rubbed it with 
any. When dry, rub the carpet very hard all over 
with the ſmoaking hot crum-of a white loaf: and, when 
you find in the evening, the fkies clear and a likelyhood 
of being a fine night, let the carpet be put out for two 
or three ſuch nights. | 


XVI. Te make tapeſtries reſume their firſt brightneſs, when 


their colours have been tarniſhed and ſpoiled. 

Shake and clean well the tapeſtry by rubbing it all 
over with white chalk which you leave on it for about 
one day, Next, with a'rough hair bruſh, get all that 
chalk out again, and put-on freſh; which leave as be- 
fore. Thenwith the ſame rough hair bruſh get this 


OW 


out alſo, and beat it ſoundly with a rod, and bruſh it 


afterwards with the ſoft cloth-bruſh. This operation 
will reſtore a tapeſtry to its priſtine ſtate, | 


XVII. To take off all the ſpots of wax from velvet of any 
colour, except the crimſon. 

Take the crum of a ſtale loaf, and cut a thick ſlice out 

of it, which toaſt, and apply, while burring hot, on the 


ſpot of wax; when cooled, renew it till all the wax is 


ſoaked out of the velvet. 
XVIII. To take the fame off from filks and cambler. 


Put on each wax ſpot, ſome ſoft ſoap, and ſet in the 


fun till grown warm ; then, by waſhing the place-with 
clean water, the ſpot will diſappear. 


XIX. To waſh a gold or filver, or filk embroidery, on 1 


ther linen, or any fluff whatever, and render it like new, 


Take bulleck's gall, one pound; ſoap and honey, 
three ounces of each; and Florentine orrice, about 
the ſame quantity in ſubtile powder. Put all in a glaſs 
veſſel, in which mix it well, into a paſte, and let it be 
expoſed for ten-days in the ſun. When you are ready 
to uſe it make an infufion of bran, which boil in water 
and ſtrain through a cloth.” Then ſmear the work over 
with the above-deſcribed pafte, in ſuch places as you 
want to clean, and Wafh them aſterwards with: the-ſaid 

| bran 
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bran water, renewing this till it receives no more al. 
te ration in its colour. Wipe then well the places with 
a white cloth ; and wrap the work in aclean napkin to 
fet it in the ſun todry, after which paſs it through the 
poliſhing and luſtring preſs, and the work will be as 
fine and bright as when new. 


XX. To take the ſpots off from filk and woollen ftluf, 

Take French ſtarch, without any mixture of indige 
or blue whatever, which dilute in a cup with good 
brandy, like a thick pap. Of this paſte, put on each 
ſpot, and, when dry, rub it off and bruſh it. If the 
ſpot 13 not quite gone at the firſt time, renew the ope- 
ration, and 1t certainly will at the ſecond. | 


XXI. To colour velvet in red. 

Take four ounces of adragant, and one of Arabick 
gums, both of which pulveriſe. Put this powder in 
clean water, wherein let it diſſolve for two or three 
days. After which time, ſteep a ſponge in the liquor, 
and rub the wrong fide of the velvet. if, after being 
dry, you find it not high-coloured enough, renew it 
and the effect will ſurpriſe you. 


XXII. To revive the colour of a cloth. 
Pour one quart of water on one pound of burnt pot- 
aſhes. Twelve hours after decant the water off in ano- 


ther veſſel, and put in a handful of dry moth-mullein's 
leaves, with two bullocks galls. Boil all together till 


the leaves go to the bottom. Then ſet this water for 
a few days in the ſun. Then putting in it whatever 


colour you want, boil it along with the cloth in that 


lye, and let it thus ſoak afterwards for fourteen or fif- 
teen days, then the cloth will have reſumed its primary 
colour. | 


XXIII. Totake the ſpots off "from a white cloth. 


Boil two ounces of alum for half an hour, in a pint 
or a pint and a-half of water; then put in a piece of 
white ſoap, with another pound of alum ; and, having 
ſoaked thus three days in the cold, you may with it, 


waſh all the any white cloth whatever. _ 
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XXIV. To take off the 2 from crimſon and ober 
velvets. 

1. Take one pint of lye made of vine-branch aſhes, 
in which diſſolve half an.ounce of alum's dregs. When 
ſettled, ſtrain it through a cloth; then take another 
drachm of alum, half a drachm of Spaniſh, and as much 
of ſoft ſoap ; a ſcruple of common, and half a drachm of 
ammoniac ſal's; a calf's gall, and a little celandine's 
juice. All being well mixed, ſtrain and keep it for uſe. 

2. Before ufing, take the quantity you thiak to have 
need of in a cup, in which put a little Brafil wood and 
bourre d'ecarlarte} (or goat's hair from the dyers, dyed 
with madder) to boil a bubble or two, then ſtrain 
through a cloth. In that ſtate, your preparation will 
be fit to take off all the ſpots from crimſon either cloth 
or velvet. 

Nete. For cloths or velvets of other colours, tinge 
2 liquor with Bourre, or goat's hair, of the ſame co- 

our. | 


XXV. To take-off an oil ſpot from cloth. 

Take oil of tartar which put on the ſpot, then waſh 

it immediately, firſt with lukewarm water, then with 
two or three cold waters, and it will be perfectly 
cleanſed. 


XXVI. A compoſhtion 0 to take off all ſorts of ſpots. 
1. Take one 3 12 os Lend 
of eggs, and half a ſpoonful of ſalt pounded. Incor- 
porate all together with a ſufficient quantity of the 
juice from the leaves of white beet. Make this com- 
poſition into ſmall cakes, which dry in the ſhade. 

2. To uſe them, wet the place of the cloth where 
the ſpot is, with clear water, and rub it over on both 
des with the ſaid ſoap; then, waſhing it, the ſpot will 
diſappear, | 


XXVII. To take the ſpots off from a white /ilk or crimſor 
wvetver. 

Wet the place well with brandy of three rectiſications, 
or with the very beſt ſpirit of wine, then ſmear it over 
wich the white of an egg, and ſet it to dry in the ſug, 

* When 
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When dry, waſh the place with clean water, paſſing 
and ſqueezing it between your fingers ; and, if the ſpot 
3s not gone at the firſt operation, it will not fail at the 
ſecond, therefore renew it again. 


FINIS. 


